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A Life Worth Living 


A Life Worth Living 


Arvind Gupta 



D oes life have an aim? I have often 
mulled over this question. I feel 
life is innately meaningless. But 
then it would become very unbearable. We 
can’t live in a void. So, we have to lend our 
lives a meaning - even if none exists. This 
is what makes a life worth living. 

Speaking for myself I wanted to 
become a primary school teacher , in a 
small hill town. This idyllic dr earn still 
propels me! Being good in studies I got 
into the IIT. And later got a good job. 
At heart I always wanted to work with 
children. So, after two years of work 
with Telco I took a year off to work 
with the Hoshangabad Science T eaching 
Programme (HSTP). I made toys and 
wrote books. Many children and teachers 
liked them and used them. This made me 
very happy. It gave me deep satisfaction 
to do something meaningful. 

Over the years I have had the privilege 
of working in many countries with 
teachers and children. I have conducted 
workshops in over 1300 schools in my 
own country. These experiences made me 
acutely aware about the dir e poverty of 
good reading material for teachers. There 
was very little worth r eading, which 
was available at an affor dable price. 
My response to the situation was very 
personal. If I liked some book very much, 
and if it was moderately priced I would 
buy 20-30 copies of it, and shar e it with 
my friends. For as long as I can icmember 
I have bought multiple copies of books. 
Before email came in I wr ote 30-40 
postcards everyday. We had a vibrant 
“underground” in education. W e shared 
our cherished books, translated them and 
distributed them. 


Much before we were able to inspire the 
National Book Trust to print Tottochan, it 
had already been translated and printed in 
seven Indian languages! W e did the same 
with several other books. The gr eatest 
Indian classic on education Divaswapna 
by Gijubhai Badheka languished for full 
60 years befor e we made it mainstr earn. 
This speaks so much of our gar gantuan 

educational institutions! Danger School! 
by Paulo Friere’s group, Teacher - Sylvia 
Ashton Warner, Duishen - Chinzees 
Aitmatov, Summerhill - A. S. Neill, VSO 
Science and Maths Handbooks for T eaehers , 
several books by John Holt, UNESCO 
Source Book for Science in the Primary School 
Gayneek - Dhangopal Mule erjee (the only 
book by an Indian author ever to have 
won the pr estigious Newbery Medal) 
Exasperating Essays - D.D.Kosambi, School 
of Barbiana , Bahuwop Gandhi - Anu 
Bandopadhyaya and printing of scores of 
other books not for personal profit but for 
public gain is testimony to what or dinary 
focussed citizens can do. 

My needs are simple. Expensive clothes 
look cheap on me! I scar cely eat anything 
when I am invited for a partyl crave for the 
home cooked “khichidi”. For twenty years 
I have not been to the barber Every month 
or two, my wife “chops” the few strands 
of hair that have dared to grow long. My 
daughter has been stitching my pyjamas for 
as long as I can r emember. Out of love or 
ignorance, people often shower fraudulent 
titles like Dr., Professor, Director on me. I 
am none of these. I have never had a visiting 
card. I don’t need all these appendages for 
my personal identity. My deeply satisfying 
work sustains me. Seeing the gleam in the 
eyes of childr en everyday r echarges me. 
Good, meaningful work propels me. 
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Money, status and power don 5 t mean 
much to me. I am not in competition with 
anyone - but with myself. Every single day 
I translate for 4 hours so that I can share 
something meaningful with 40 aore Hindi 
speaking people. Because I have been on 
the roads all my life is one single reason 
why I have been able to r each out to so 
many people, from all walks of life. 

There are many positive role models. On 
the Internet there is a site named gutenbeig. 
org (Gutenberg is the place wher e the first 
bible was printed on a printing pr ess). A 
digital visionary - Michael Hart, inspir ed it. 
Today there is enough computing power in 
the world to digitise each and every single 
book, in each and every language in the 
world and put it on the web. All the books 
of the world can be made available to all 
the children — whether rich or poor , at the 


click of the mouse. Gutenber g has a very 
simple slogan “A MILLION BOOKS LOR 
A BILLION PEOPLE 55 . What an inspiring 
slogan! It stiried me. In the last eight months 
I have digitised over 130 books (in English, 
Marathi and Hindi) and uploaded them on 
my site http://arvindguptatoys.com 

Gutenberg has digitised over 15,000 
books and placed them in the public domain. 
We need to do the same with books in 
Indian languages. We can do it, as Indians 
are great at assimilating technology . Our 
children our starved of books. Our libraries 
are non-existent and antiquated. We can do 
meaningful things by placing every possible 
piece of literature in our languages on the 
web. I often think why Gandhi would have 
really loved the Internet. I will end by a 
small quote from Gandhi: c Live simply so 
that others may simply live. 5 



Arvind Gupta is an Indian toy inventor and populariser of science. An alumnus ofUT Kanpur , he 
has won many awards for making science fun for children. The mission of reaching books to each and 
every child in the country is close to his heart. In addition to authoring numerous books on activity 
based learning, he has also translated numerous seminal works into Hindi. Arvind Gupta’s TED 
Talk: Turning Trash into Toys for Learning is amongst the best TED Talks on Education. He shares 
his passion for science and books through his popular websit www.arvindguptatoys.eom. 
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BALA: Building as Learning Aid 


KabirVajpeyi 



The concept of using built environment us learning aid (bald) emerged during 1996-98 when 
Vinyds, an architectural research and design group, was working in 60 rural schools under the 
Lok Jumbish educational programme in Rajasthan , India. Subsequently , Vinyds envisaged an 
interdisciplinary research project in 2000, supported by Unicef India. While Keerti Jayaram 
and Vini Chandra, education and child development professionals developed the educational 
component, Vinyds (Rreeti andKabir Vajpeyi) and architect Dhruv Kulshresth a designed the 
architectural component. 



P hysical environment of a school plays 
a large role in determining the quality 
of learning and teaching taking place 
there, in kindling curiosity and imagination 
of children and in teaching them how to 
live and interact together . Building as 
Learning Aid (bala) is an initiative to focus 
on the needs of childr en, teachers and the 
community within school and suggest a 
large number of design-ideas and ways in 
which the building of schools, their physical 
environment could not only become mor e 
congenial, sensitive and helpful but also 
contribute meaningfully towar ds learning 
and pedagogy 

The school building must offer 
an additional "learning value 5 to its 
inhabitants. If we can make ingenious use 
of the school spaces (classoom, circulation 
spaces, outdoors, natural environment) 
and its constituent elements (built: floors, 
walls, ceilings, doors, windows, furniture, 
open ground as well as non- built: 
lighting and ventilation), then the school 
structure can indeed support diverse 
learning activities apart from conventional 
teaching. It is therefore important to pay 
attention to the interface between the 
design of the building and the teaching- 
learning programme. This "learning value 5 
can complement the teaching process and 
supplement textbook information. 


A three-dimensional space can offer a 
unique setting for a child to learn because it 
can introduce a multiple sensory experience 
into the otherwise B&W world of textbooks 
and blackboards. It can male e abstract 
concepts more real for the child. It has the 
potential to create conducive self -learning 
situations for children. Dimensions, 
textures, shapes, angles and movement 
can be used to communicate some basic 
concepts of language, science, mathematics 
and environment, and to male e learning a 
truly memorable experience for children. 
Bala ideas ar e not standar d; teachers can 
tailor them to suit their specifications. 
Even though fixed, the aids can be used in 
multiple ways. 

Design Characteristics 


Bala designs take a few essential principles 
into account in all instances. Foremost, any 
design idea must be an organic part of the 
building environment — it must primarily 
perform the function it has been made 
for and it can subsequently double up as 
a learning aid — and not the other way 
round! Design ideas explor e and utilize 
the uniqueness of three-dimensional space, 
thereby generating concr ete experiences 
related to scaling of measur es & 
dimensions, identification of landmarks and 
understanding of spatial concepts. Since 
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design ideas are to be permanent fixtures of 
the school building, they ar e planned such 
that they can be used in multiple ways — 
different children may use them differently 
at different times. Design ideas address the 
core learning areas and can thus be utilized 
across different grades and even acr oss 
different curricula to cr eate conducive 
literacy environment. The numer ous 
design ideas spread across a school provide 
multiple sensory per ceptions and cater to 
the horizontal elaboration of concepts, 
i.e. one concept explained thr ough many 
approaches. This is because differ ent 
children learn the same thing through 
different modes and at a differ ent pace. 
Bala designs ar e created for settings that 
make them easily accessible to children and 
use the natural characteristic of the space. 
They offer a choice of variation which the 
school can select based on its context and 
address the diversity in the backgrounds 
of the childr en and their communities. 
Cultural and ethnic motifs and visuals ar e 
incorporated into the designs to intr oduce 
children to our diverse national heritage. 
The most important and integral feature of 
Bala designs is to pr omote fun and joy in 
the learning process. 

Meaningful progress can be achieved 
with interventions in the physical, 
cognitive, institutional and social domains 


of an educational system, pr eferably 
simultaneously. Bala designs focus on the 
physical domains, with the assumption 
that stakeholders will understand its 
implications in the other domains and take 
coordinated action suitable in their context 
from a holistic point of view . A school, 
howsoever good, cannot be effective unless 
the teachers are on board with the ethos 
behind children’s learning styles as applied 
in Bala designs. Hence, it is important for 
them to have a sense of ownership and 
efforts may be needed to sensitise them. 
Similarly, if the community is not awar e 
or appreciative of joyful learning, it will 
want the school to enfor ce conventional 
methodology, which would pose hurdles in 
the way towards innovation. 

The complex pr ocess of r eading, 
writing and constructing meaning can 
be fostered in schools only when the 
environment allows for mistak es and 
encourages children to r ead and write 
freely and share their experiences or 
fantasies in meaningful ways. Several Bala 
designs provide for numerous writing and 
display surfaces, and labelling of objects 
and spaces, which stimulate language 
and create an environment conducive 
for learning. These can also be used to 
teach and learn differ ent subjects acr oss 
different grades. 


Bala Design Ideas 

Wall Boards 

Wall boards provide spaces for open-ended 
conceptual and creative experiences for 
children. These pr ovide visual guidance 
and freedom of use by childr en whereby 
facilitating multifaceted learning in 
languages, art, geometry , numeracy, and 
the like. Word walls foster building wor d 
power and comprehending sentence 
structure and syntax of languages. 
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Grid Boards Dot Boards 


These may be used for interactive and 
creative, teacher-directed or independent 
activities in maths, languages, mapping art 
and skill development. 


Writing surfaces interspersed with dots 
and regular intervals are a versatile design 
idea to teach drawing patterns, geometrical 
shapes, alphabet formations, symbol and 
figure outlines and plotting the graphs. 



Alphabet Shape Boards 

A special type of chalkboar d with two 
parts - a bor der with painted pictur e 
guide created from alphabet shapes & a 
ruled or plain writing surface. These aid in 
intellectual stimulation, letter r ecognition 
and drawing lessons. Shape boar ds can 
vary from simple to complex, familiar to 
unfamiliar, near to far , and concr ete to 
abstract in relation to the growth changes 
of children in their social, emotional and 
intellectual domains. 



Drawings boost writing! 




Alphabet Shapes 
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Grooved Writing Patterns — 

3T 3Jf f | 3 3 T 1 


Grooves on walls help childr en to trace 
and strengthen their finger muscles and wrist 
movements. Outlining alphabet patterns 
(using their finger or chalk or pencil) can 
help correct hand movement for improving 
letter formation. F urthermore, traditional 
cultural motifs engraved into the walls may 
in addition to enhancing the visual appeal 
may offer excellent tool for practising fine 
motor skills. Gr ooved patterns ar e good 
learning material for the visually challenged 
children as well. 


Classroom Wall Calendar with Clock 




The complexity of the passage of time — 
over the day and through the months — can 
be made easier to understand by getting 
children to actively interact with a calendar 
and relate it to their daily experience. 
The physical accessibility of the calendar 
increases possibilities for childr en to 
comprehend this abstract and varied topic 
in interesting ways. 

Door Angle Protractor 

Surest way to bring geometry out of textbooks! 
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Tangram Tiles 


Etched Measurement Scales 

To inculcate the sense of measurement and estimation, 
marking the dimensions of the built environment (length- 
breadth-height of classr ooms, corridors and furnitur e, 
the capacity of water tank and the weight of desk-chairs - 
tables) can help develop this sense in a tangible way With 
a measurement scale painted in the space ar ound them, 
they can even measure themselves or the objects they use 
frequently 


Fraction Aids 

The built space offers several opportunities 
of representing the concept of c whole 5 and 
its £ parts 5 or fractions. Be it tiles on the walls 
or floors, sections of a grill on windows, 
sectors of a circle on the ground, fractions 
can be experienced in several real ways. 


Window Grill Fractions 




Innovative tiles on floors and walls ar e an innovative use of waste squar e tiles to cr eate 
visual stimulus. Tangram Tiles allow puzzles to reveal themselves readily to children and 
teachers in the physical space ar ound them. Tangram frees geometrical shapes and their 
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property to combine with others 
from the conventional norm into a 
world of creativity 

Revolving around the pole 
and understanding a cyclic 
phenomenon 

Children absolutely love going 
around any r ound column. If 
concepts that ar e based on spiral 
line, like planetary motion or lunar 
cycles or metamorphosis, are drawn 
on the curved surfaces of poles, such 
pictorial depiction on a continuous, 
curvilinear surface can male e it 
easier for childr en to visualise and 
understand the abstract concept. 





Hiding &Peeping/ Jaali Walls 

Hiding & P eeping Walls boost flexibility 
and reflex. 



Hiding & Peeping Wall 


Intricately designed brick Jaali Walls not 
only promote ventilation but also cr eate 
interesting visual play of sunlight and 
shadows. 


Moving furniture and finding its 
weight in the bargain 

Children are thrilled about pottering 
furniture, especially the one that belongs 
to school! Why not paint the weight of the 
table on it? This will help children develop 
a sense of how heavy an object can they lift 
and also how much is 8 kg or 20 kg! 
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Magic mirrors! 


Fun Mirrors 

Mirrors made of acrylic or polycarbonate 
sheets go a long way in teaching concepts 
of optics — image inversion, r eflection — 
they also have immense potential as an 
educational toy! 


Mapping the World around 




An outline map of the classroom on teacher’s table or classroom floor introduces children 
to a map by linking it to their immediate surroundings. A large outdoor floor map 
of the school allows children of different grades to observe places, objects, routes and 
trees around and locate them on the map. A ctivity brick-map of a state/country having 
boundary lined with bricks and filled with sand/mud helps childr en playfully explore the 
features of a map by creating their own geographical and manmade features — mountains, 
valley, river, railways road, houses — in doing so they learn contouring and understand 
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the N-S-E-W directions. Ceramic tiles with 
engraved map outlines fix ed on classroom 
window panes can help students transfer the 
shapes on to paper by pr essing or rubbing 
it against the engraved lines on the tiles. 
Such tracing tiles could be used for outlines 
of money geometrical shapes, alphabets or 
numbers, leaf shapes, tangrams, etc. and 
serve as accessible, dependable and low- 
cost duplicating medium available within 
the school. 



Brick Map of India 



Classroom Map on the Teacher’s Table 




Activity Space to play with mud and 
sand 

An area where children can get their feet 
and hands in the mud, fr eely explore sand, 
water and other natural materials. The 
concrete experience thus generated is likely 
to be mor e lasting than mer e textbook 
information. 
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Counter window with amphitheatre for simulating life situations 



to call attention for activities and audience space for multipurpose 




Make-believe and pretend-play allows children to behave c as the adults do 5 and inadvertently 
prepare for future roles in a fun manner. It can serve as site for informal teaching sessions 
that can lend itself to multiple uses and activities. Cubby holes can serve as shopping 
shelves and tracing tiles may help childr en generate their own money and tick ets. The 
blackboard can be used to explain the maths behind the transaction at the counter. A bell 
near the counter can help call attention during the activity . The amphitheatre improves 
the versatility of the space. 





Tyre swings in son x 


Outdoor Play Area 

Sand and tyre parks based on James Jolley’s 
designs presented in his book c EnTYREly 
Fun Parks 5 create multifaceted learning 
environments for children as young as pre- 
primary levels. 
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Sundial in Open Space for 
understanding the notion of time 

Sundials are an interesting way to visually 
perceive the passage of time with the 
movement of shadows on the ground, wall 
or ceiling. Constructing differ ent kinds 
of sundials can help teachers explain the 
unique positions of the sun though the day 
and through the year in a practical manner. 


Planetary Orbits on the Ground 




Planet paths on the ground! 


This design idea uses the natural inclination 
of children to move ar ound flagpoles by 
drawing eight concentric orbits ar ound 
a pole and dividing the orbits into four 
quadrants to r epresent the four seasons. 
The quadrants are further divided into thiee 
to create total 12 sectors for r epresenting 
the months of the year . In using this, 
children act as planets and move along the 
orbit. Through the actual movement of 
their own bodies, childr en can experience 
both rotation and r evolution. The thr ee- 
dimensional interaction of childr en (as 
planets) with the pole (as the sun) becomes 
an experimental base for childr en to relate 
to while studying the more advanced ideas 
of planetary movements in their textbooks. 



Sundial 



Corridor Spaces 
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Classroom Spaces 



School is not about edifices and 
physical spaces alone. It is about a 
learning environment that needs to 
be conceived in a holistic manner and 
delivered in a way that is best suited to 
its users. The physical envir onment is 
an intrinsic part of this pr ocess. Since 


buildings are the most expensive physical 
assets of a school, effort should be made 
to derive the maximum educational 
value from them. And Bala is just one 
suggestion on the way forwar d for 
modifying school structur es to male e 
education child centric. 


Download link for the original work http://www. arvindjpuptatoys. com/arvindjpupta/balapdf 
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The Yellow Raincoat 

Matthew Belmonte 


We think with the objects we love; we love the 
objects we think with 









1 


E ven in primary school I was 

preoccupied with the idea of I 
protection from an unpredictable 
world. Protection often came in the form ^ 
of a glaringly bright, yellow raincoat that 
kept me dry on rainy days on my way to — 
school. A thoroughly synthetic creation 
made of rubberized polyester, it would 
have been difficult to imagine anything j 
less natural. It would be difficult to 
imagine an artefact that more embodies 
the tension between myself and my 
environment. More than its function of 
keeping rain out, however it represented 
my fear of letting anything in — people 
most of all. 


I 




_ X r *“ 


' * 


People were the most unpr edictable 
elements of my world; unlilc e other 
objects they were more than the sum of 
the forces acting on them. The human 
factor was a constant irritant for a 
budding Laplacian lik e me. Wher e a 
person was involved, one could never 
be assured of pr edicting the output, 
even if all the inputs were known. My 
wish back then was that I could be the 
human analog of the neutrino I had 
read about in science articles: a particle 
that moved effortlessly thr ough the 
world, almost never interacting. On the 
playground, while the other thr ee-year- 
olds competed for the swings and the 
slide, I paced along the fence, studying 
the ground and identifying minerals in 
the rocks that I found. R ocks, unlike 
people, were safe. 



The Yellow Raincoat 


Wrapped around and covering me, 
the raincoat r epresented my mother ’s 
triumph over my own will, and persistently 
reminded me of my dependence on her. In 
a fundamental way that I didn't consciously 
acknowledge, the coat came to r epresent 
my mother, and I loved and resented it as I 
loved and resented her. A fear of death, of 
being smothered and negated, drives us to 
separate ourselves from our parents. And a 
fear of life, of being csponsible for ourselves 
in an indifferent world, brings us back to 
seek their pr otection. These conflicting 
denials of death and of life were attached 
to the coat: it made me impermeable to the 
assaults of the outside world, yet it defined 
me in a way that prevented me from being 
myself. 

In solitude I slipped between the horns 
of this dilemma. When I was alone, there 
was neither the thr eat of attention fr om 
other people, nor the demand to submit to 
the decisions of my parents. The defeat of 
my will that was signalled by the yellow coat 
could be replayed as a victory, if I were the 
one who chose it. Walking alone through a 
downpour, I was immersed in the outside 
world’s flood yet insulated from it. It was 
thrilling to feel the pressure of the rain and 
to see it r oil off me and leave me dry . It 
was as if I wer e marvelling at some alien 
world and knew that a spacesuit was all that 
separated me from its deadly atmosphere. 
Alone in the rain, I was master of my own 
actions and of my surroundings. 

I believe that my childhood sensitivity 
to the boundary between self and external 
world led me in my adult life to study 
people with autism, whose central, daily 
challenge is the work of imposing internal 
narrative flow on a deluge of external 
sensory inputs. Ironically, when I was in 
primary school I never felt much empathy 
for my autistic older br other. Now as I 
look back I see both science and autism 


are compulsions to order, which differ only 
in their degrees of abstraction. I now feel 
that the same set of genetic biases that gave 
my brother autism gave me just enough 
of a desperation for or der to male e me a 
scientist, and indeed, a student of autism — 
enough to be driven by the same sense of 
impending chaos that drives my br other, 
yet I’m not as overwhelmed by it. I often 
consider how similar he and I aie, and how 
I so easily could have been him, or he me. 

So it was this shar ed desperation for 
order that drove me into science, and later 
into the craft of fiction. 

Like my old raincoat, science and art 
enable me to immerse myself in natur e’s 
order while they insulate me fr om nature’s 
chaos. As scientists we invent perfect 
models in which phenomena ar e supposed 
to be mathematically tractable; the human 
construction of science is full of ideal gases, 
incompressible fluids, frictionless surfaces, 
and blackbody radiators. Similarly, as 
artists we filter the complexities of r eal life 
into representative texts in which distinct 
characters are involved in coher ent plots 
evincing meaningful themes. T reating 
life as theatr e and inventing purpose and 
order, I keep chaos, meaninglessness, and 
death at bay. My theoretical and narrative 
constructions in science and art ae the same 
sort of protective gear as the impermeable 
coat that I once wor e to primary school; 
they hold natur e at arm’s length, close 
enough so that I can male e some sense 
of it, but far enough so that I won’t be 
overwhelmed. 

My work has taught me that this 
notion of pr otection goes a long way 
toward explaining how people construct 
theories to gain a sense of contr ol over 
their surroundings. Then they behave in 
ways to r einforce these theories. P eople 
with autism share the C£ normal” desire to 
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The Yellow Raincoat 



control their surr oundings. What differs 
for them is the intensity with which these 
surroundings impinge. Abnormal neural 
connections within autistic brains may 
lead to abnormal per ception, increasing 
the salience of individual events but 
undermining the ability to connect these 
pieces of life into mor e integrated and 
abstract representations. 

I made understanding the experience 
of such a fragmented per ceptual world 


the centre of my work. To proceed, I 
imagine life as a film being scr eened by 
an incompetent projectionist. Perhaps the 
volume is so high that none of the dialogue 
can be hear d above the hiss of noise, or 
perhaps the apertur e setting causes one 
bright corner of the pictuie to drown out all 
the rest. However, if I can rewind the film 
and play it again and again, I can gather a 
bit more information each time I watch it. 
My aspiration is to understand all of it. 

The rigid and r epetitive behaviours of 
people with autism begin to male e sense 
when we consider them as the normal 
reaction of a human mind to a very abnormal 
sensory environment, rather than as direct 
symptoms of an illness. Autistic symptoms 
are what a person does in or der to force a 
chaotic world to follow a piedictable script. 
We are all trying to impose a narrative 
order on what may seem a fundamentally 
chaotic world. The differ ence in autism is 
that there is more chaos to be controlled. In 
this regard, the study of autism can tell us 
a great deal about humanity in general and 
how psychological distress can be explained 
as a rational, if extreme, reaction to a world 
gone awry. 

On a stereotypically rainy English day, I 
still enjoy a ramble though the countryside. 
Trudging through the rain helps me collect 
my thoughts about science and life. As I 
squelch along footpaths, I consider that 
each raindrop is an observation in itself, 
and I marvel at the task of compr ehending 
the storm without drowning in it. 


Matthew Belmonte studied the neuwbiology of autism at the University of Cambridge and is now at 
Cornell University in the Department of Human Development. 

This essay forms apart of the book c Evoeative Objeets - Things W e Think with ’ eurated by Sherry 
Turkle and published by MIT Press in 2007. This deeply moving anthology features writings from 
thirty-four scientists, humanists, artists, and designers that put objeets and their human relations 
front and center. 
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My Schools 

Rabindranath Tagore 

The school Tagore found 



I started a school 

in Bengal when I 
was nearing forty . 

Certainly this was never 
expected of me, who had 
spent the greater portion 
of my life in writing, 
chiefly verses. Therefore 
people naturally thought 
that as a school it might not be one of 
the best of its kind, but it was sur e to be 
something outrageously new , being the 
product of daring inexperience. This is one 
of the reasons why I am often asked about 
the idea upon which my school is based. 
The question is a very embarrassing one 
for me, because to satisfy the expectation 
of my questioners, I cannot affor d to be 
commonplace in my answer . However, I 
shall resist the temptation to be original and 
shall be content with being merely truthful. 

I must confess it is difficult for me 
to explain the idea which underlies my 
institution. For, the idea is not lik e a fixed 
foundation upon which a building is 
erected. It is more like a seed which cannot 
be separated and pointed out dir ectly 
from the plant it begins to gr ow into. And 
I know what it was to which this school 
owes its origin. It was not any new theory 
of education, but the memory of my 
schooldays. That those days were unhappy 
ones for me, I cannot altogether ascribe to 
my peculiar temperament or to any special 
demerit of the schools to which I was sent. 

The provision has been made for infants 
to be fed upon their mother ’s milk. They 
find their food and their mother at the 
same time. It is complete nourishment for 


them, body and soul. It is 
their first introduction to the 
great truth that man ’s true 
relationship with the world is 
that of personal love and not 
that of the mechanical law of 
causation. The young mind 
should be saturated with the 
idea that it has been born in 
a human world which is in harmony with 
the world around it. And this is what our 
regular type of school ignor es with an air 
of superior wisdom, severe and disdainful. 
It is a mer e method of discipline which 
refuses to take into account the individual. 
It is a manufactory specially designed for 
grinding out uniform results. It follows an 
imaginary straight line of the average in 
digging its channel of education. But life’s 
line is not the straight line, for it is fond 
of playing the see-saw with the line of the 
average, bringing upon its head the rebuke 
of the school. 

Legend has it that eating of the fruit of 
knowledge is not consonant with dwelling 
in paradise. Ther efore men’s children 
have to be banished fr om their paradise 
into a realm of death, dominated by the 
decency of a tailoring department. So 
my mind had to accept the tight-fitting 
encasement of the school which, being lile 
the shoes of a mandarin woman, pinched 
and bruised my nature on all sides and at 
every movement. I was fortunate enough 
in extricating myself befor e insensibility 
set in. Though I did not have to serve the 
full penal term which men of my position 
have to undergo to find their entrance into 
cultured society, I am glad that I did not 
altogether escape from its molestation. Ibr 
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it has given me knowledge of the wrong 
from which the childr en of men suffer . 
The cause of this is that man ’s intention 
is going against God’s intention as to how 
children should gr ow into knowledge. 
How we should conduct our business 
is our own affair , and ther efore in our 
offices we are free to create in the measure 
of our special purposes. But such office 
arrangement does not suit God’s creation. 
And children are God’s own creation. 



The highest education is that which 
does not mer ely give us information 
but makes our life in harmony with all 
existence. But we find that this education 
of sympathy is not only systematically 
ignored in schools, but it is sever ely 
repressed. From our very childhood, 
habits are formed and knowledge is 
imparted in such a manner that our life is 
weaned away from nature, and our mind 
and the world are set in opposition from 
the beginning of our days. We rob the 
child of his earth to teach him geography 
of language to teach him grammar. His 
hunger is for the Epic, but he is supplied 
with chronicles of facts and dates. Child- 
nature protests against such calamity with 
all its power of suffering, subdued at last 
into silence by punishment. 


We all know childr en are lovers of the 
dust; their whole body and mind thirst for 
sunlight and air as flowers doThey are never 
in a mood to refuse the constant invitations 
to establish dir ect communication which 
come to their senses from the universe. But 
unfortunately for childr en their par ents, 
in the pursuit of their pr ofession, in 

conformity to their social traditions, live in 
their own peculiar world of habits. Much 
of this cannot be helped. But our childhood 
is the period when we ought to have mor e 
freedom — freedom from the necessity of 
specialization into the narr ow bounds of 
social and professional conventionalism. 


I well remember the surprise and 
annoyance of an experienced headmaster , 
reputed to be a successful disciplinarian, 
when he saw one of the boys of my school 
climbing a tree and choosing a fork of the 
branches for settling down to his studies. 

I had to say to him in explanation that 
'childhood is the only period of life when a 
civilized man can exercise his choice between 
the branches of a tree and his drawing- 
room chair, and should I deprive this boy 
of that privilege because I, as a gr own-up 
man, am barred from it?’ What is surprising 
is to notice the same headmaster’s approval 
of the boys’ studying botany . He believes 
in an impersonal knowledge of the tr ee 

because that is science, but not in a personal 
experience of it. This growth of experience 
leads to forming instinct, which is the esult 
of nature’s own method of instruction. 

The boys of my school have acquir ed 
instinctive knowledge of the physiognomy 
of the tree. By the least touch they know 
where they can find a foothold upon an 
apparently inhospitable trunk; they know 
how far they can take liberty with the 
branches, how to distribute their bodies’ 
weight so as to male e themselves least 
burdensome to branchlets. My boys ar e 
able to make the best possible use of the 
tree in the matter of gathering fruits, taking 
rest and hiding from undesirable pursuers. 

I myself was brought up in a cultured 
home in a town, and as far as my personal 
behaviour goes, I have been obliged to act 
all through my life as if I wer e born in a 
world where there are no trees. Therefore 
I consider it as a part of education for my 
boys to let them fully r ealize that they ar e 
in a scheme of existence wher e trees are a 
substantial fact, not mer ely as generating 
chlorophyll and taking carbon from the air, 
but as living trees. 

Naturally the soles of our feet ar e so 
made that they become the best instruments 
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for us to stand upon the earth and to walk 
with. From the day we commenced to wear 
shoes we minimized the purpose of our feet. 
With the lessening of their r esponsibility 
they have lost their dignity , and now they 
lend themselves to be pampered with socks, 
slippers and shoes of all prices and shapes 
and misproportions. For us it amounts to 
a grievance against God for not giving us 
hooves instead of beautifully sensitive soles. 
I am not for banishing footgear altogether 
from men’s use. But I have no hesitation 
in asserting that the soles of children’s feet 
should not be deprived of their education, 
provided for them by natur e, free of cost. 
Of all the limbs we have, they are the best 
adapted for intimately knowing the earth by 
their touch. 


which man had his first lessons and his best 
training? Even a millioNayiie’s son has to be 
born helplessly poor and to begin his lesson 
of life from the beginning. He has to learn 
to walk like the poorest of children, though 
he has means to affor d to be without the 
appendage of legs. P overty brings us into 
complete touch with life and the world, for 
living richly is living mostly by proxy, and 
thus living in a world of lesser r eality. This 
may be good for one’s pleasur e and pride, 
but not for one’s education. Ther efore 
in my school, much to the disgust of the 
people of expensive habits, I had to piovide 
for this great teacher — this bareness of 
furniture and materials — not because it 
is poverty, but because it leads to personal 
experience of the world. 


I have again to confess that I was 
brought up in a respectable household, and 
my feet from childhood have been carefully 
saved from all naked contact with the dust. 
When I try to emulate my boys in walking 
barefoot, I painfully realize what thickness 
of ignorance about the earth I carry under 
my feet. I invariably choose the thorns to 
tread upon in such a manner as to male the 
thorns exult. My feet have not the instinct 
to follow the lines of least r esistance. For 
even the flattest of earth-surface has its 
dimples of diminutive hills and dales only 
noticeable by educated feet. I know that 
in the practical world shoes will be worn, 
roads will be metalled, cars will be used, but 
during their period of education, should 
children not be given to know that the 
world is not all drawing-room, that there is 
such a thing as nature to which their limbs 
are made beautifully to respond? 

There are men who think that by the 
simplicity of living, intr oduced in my 
school, I preach the idealization of poverty 
which prevailed in the mediaeval age. From 
the point of view of education, should we 
not admit that poverty is the school in 


What tortured me in my school-days 
was the fact that the school had not the 
completeness of the world. It was a special 
arrangement for giving lessons. Childr en 
are in love with life, and it is their first 
love. And are we quite sure of our wisdom 
in stifling this love? Children are not born 
ascetics, fit to enter at once into the monastic 
discipline of acquiring knowledge. At first 
they must gather knowledge through their 
life, and then they will renounce their lives 
to gain knowledge, and then again they 
will come back to their fuller lives with 
ripened wisdom. 


But society has made its own 
arrangements for manipulating men’s 
minds to fit its special patterns. Ther e are 
grave penalties for one who ventucs to take 
liberty with some part of the arrangements, 
even to save his soul. Ther efore it is one 
thing to realize truth and another to bring 
it into practice where the whole current of 
the prevailing system goes against you. This 
is why, when I had to face the pr oblem of 
my own son’s education, I was at a loss to 
give it a practical solution. The first thing 
that I did was to talc e him away fr om the 
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town surroundings into a village and allow 
him the freedom of primeval nature. He 
had a river, noted for its danger, where he 
swam and rowed without check from the 
anxiety of his elders. He spent his time in 
the fields and on the trackless sand-banks, 
coming late for his meals without being 
questioned. He had none of those luxuries 
that are not only customary but ar e held 
as proper for boys of his circumstance. For 
which privations, I am sure, he was pitied 
and his parents blamed by people. But I 
was certain that luxuries ar e the bur dens 
to boys, the burdens of the vicarious pride 
and pleasure which parents enjoy through 
their children. 


Yet, being an individual of limited 
resources, I could do very little for my son 
in the way of educating him accor ding to 
my plan. But he had fieedom of movement: 
he had very few of the sceens of wealth and 
respectability between himself and the world 
of nature. Thus he had a better opportunity 
for a real experience of this universe than I 
ever had. The object of education is to give 
man the unity of truth. Formerly, when life 
was simple, all the differ ent elements of 
man were in complete harmony. But when 
there came the separation of the intellect 
from the spiritual and the physical, the 
school education put entire emphasis on 
the intellect and the physical side of man. 
We devote our sole attention to giving 
children information, not knowing that by 
this emphasis we ar e accentuating a br eak 
between the intellectual, physical and the 
spiritual life. 


I believe in a spiritual world, not as 

anything separate fr om this world, but 

as its innermost truth. Experience of this 

spiritual world, whose r eality we miss by 
our incessant habit of ignoring it fr om 
childhood, has to be gained by children 

by fully living in it and not thr ough the 
medium of theological instruction. But 


how this is to be done is a pioblem difficult 
of solution in the piesent age. For nowadays 
men have managed so fully to occupy their 
time that they do not find leisur e to know 
that their activities have only movement 
but very little truth, that their soul has not 
found its world. 

In India we still cherish in our memory 
the tradition of the forest colonies of great 
teachers. These places were neither schools 
nor monasteries in the modern sense of the 
word. They consisted of homes where with 
their families lived men whose object was 
to see the world in God. Though they lived 
outside society, yet they wer e to society 
what the sun is to the planets, the centr e 
from which it received its life and light. And 
here boys grew up in an intimate vision of 
eternal life before they were thought fit to 
enter the state of the householder . In the 
ancient India the school was where was the 
life itself was and students wer e brought 
up, not in the academic atmospher e 
of scholarship and learning, but in the 
atmosphere of living aspiration. They took 
the cattle to pastur e, collected fir ewood, 
gathered fruit, cultivated kindness towar ds 
all creatures, and grew in their spirit with 
their own teachers I * * * 5 spiritual growth. 

That this traditional r elationship of 
the masters and disciples is not a mere 
romantic fiction is pr oved by the r elic 
we still possess of the indigenous system 
of education. Chaluspathis , which is the 
Sanskrit name for the university , had not 
the savour of the school about them. 

The students lived in their master 5 s home 
without having to pay for their board and 
lodging or tuition. The teacher prosecuted 
his own study , helping the students in 
their lessons as a part of his life and not 
of his profession. This ideal of education 
through sharing a life of high aspiration 
with one’s master took possession of my 
mind. In India we have the inheritance of 
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this treasure of spiritual wisdom. L et the 
object of our education be nothing short 
of the highest purpose of man, the fullest 
growth and freedom of soul. 

I had been immersed in literary activities 
when this thought struck my mind with 
painful intensity. I suddenly felt lik e 
one groaning under the suffocation of 
nightmare. It was not only my own soul, 
but the soul of my country that seemed to 
be struggling for its br eath through me. I 
felt clearly that what was needed was not 
any particular material object, not wealth 
or comfort or power , but our awalc ening 
to full consciousness in soul fr eedom, the 
freedom of the life in God, where we have 
no enmity with those who must fight, no 
competition with those who must male e 
money, where we are beyond all attacks and 
above all insults. 

In conclusion, I warn my hearers not 
to carry away with them any false or 
exaggerated picture of this ashram. When 
ideas are stated in a paper, they appear too 
simple and complete. But in r eality their 
manifestation through the materials that 
are living and varied and ever changing 
is not so clear and perfect. W e have 
obstacles in human natur e and in outer 
circumstances. We pass thr ough dark 
periods of doubt and r eaction. But these 
conflicts and waverings belong to the true 
aspects of reality. 


Living ideals can never be set into a 
clockwork arrangement, giving accurate 
account of its every second. I for my part 
believe in the principle of life, in the soul of 
man, more than in methods. I believe that 
the object of education is the fr eedom of 
mind which can only be achieved through 
the path of fr eedom— though freedom has 
its risk and responsibility as life itself has. 

I know it for certain, though most people 
seem to have forgotten it, that children are 
living beings — more living than grown-up 
people, who have built their shells of habit 
around them. Ther efore it is absolutely 
necessary for their mental health and 
development that they should not have 
mere schools for their lessons, but a world 
whose guiding spirit is personal love. 

It must be an ashram wher e men have 
gathered for the highest end of life, in 
the peace of natur e; where life is not 
merely meditative, but fully awalc e in its 
activities; where boys 5 minds are not being 
perpetually drilled into believing that the 
ideal of the self-idolatry of the nation is the 
truest ideal for them to accept; wher e the 
sunrise and sunset and the silent glory of 
stars are not daily ignor ed; where nature’s 
festivities of flowers and fruit have their 
joyous recognition from man; and wher e 
the young and the old, the teacher and the 
student, sit at the same table to partalc e 
of their daily food and the food of their 
eternal life. 



Excerpts from a lecture delivered in America; published in Personality London: MacMillan, 1933 
Original work may be sourced from www.arvindguptatoys.com/arvindgupta/tagorememorypdf 
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The schooling Tagore lost 


P erhaps you know the 
facts, or shall I male e 
a confession? When I 
was thirteen, I finished going 
to school. I do not want to 
boast about it, I merely give 
it to you as a historical fact. 


So long as I was for ced to do so , 
I felt the tortur e of going to school 
unsupportable. I often used to count 
the years that must pass befor e I should 
find my fr eedom. My elder br others — 
how I used to envy them, when, after a 
hurried meal in the morning, I found the 
inevitable carriage, that took us to school, 
ready at the gate. How I wished that, 
by some magic spell, I could cr oss the 
intervening fifteen or twenty years and 
become a grown-up man! I later realised 
that what then weighed on my mind was 
the unnatural pr essure of the system of 
education, which prevailed everywhere. 

I rebelled, young as I was. Of course 
this was an awful thing for a child to 
do — the child of a r espectable family! My 
elders did not know how to deal with 
this phenomenon. They tried all kinds 
of persuasion, vigor ous and gentle, until 
at last I was despair ed of and set fr ee. 
Through the joy of my fr eedom, I felt a 
real urging to teach myself. I undertook 
the task of playing schoolmaster to myself, 
and found it to be a delightful game. I 
pored over any books that came my way , 
not school-selected text-books that I did 
not understand, and I filled up the gaps of 
understanding out of my own imagination. 
The result may have been quite differ ent 
from the author’s meaning, but the activity 
itself had its own special value. 

At the age of twelve, I was first coer ced 
into learning English. You will admit that 


neither its spelling, nor its 
syntax, is perfectly rational. 
The penalty for this I had 
to pay, without having 
done anything to deserve it, 
with the exception of being 
born ignorant. 


When in the evening time my English 
teacher used to come, with what tepidation 
I waited! I would be yearning to go to 
my mother and ask her to tell me a fairy 
story, but instead I had to go and get my 
text- book, with its unpr epossessing black 
binding, and chapters of lessons, followed 
by rows of separated syllables with accent 
marks like soldier’s bayonets. As for the 
teacher, I can never forgive him. He so 
inordinately conscientious! He insisted on 
coming every single evening, ther e never 
seemed to be either illness or death in his 
family. He was so preposterously punctual 
too. I remember how the fascination for the 
frightful attracted me every evening to the 
terrace facing the road; and just at the right 
moment, his umbr ella, for bad weather 
never prevented him coming, would appear 
at the bend of our lane. 

One day I discover ed, in a library 
belonging to one of my br others, a 
copy of Dickens’ Old Curiosity Shop . I 
persisted in r eading it, and, with the 
help of the illustrations supplemented 
by contributions made by my own 
imagination, I made out some kind of a 
story. In this manner , with no help fr om 
any teacher, but just as a child learns from 
sheer guessing, I went on reading. 

In our childhood we imbibe our lessons 
with the aid of our whole body and mind, 
with all the senses fully active an eager. 
When we are sent to school, the doors 
of natural information ar e closed to us: 
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our eyes see the letters, our ears hear the 
abstract lessons, not the perpetual str earn 
of ideas which form the heart of natur e, 
because the teachers in their wisdom think 
that these bring distraction, that they have 
no great purpose behind them. 

Children should be surr ounded with 
the things of Natur e, which have their 


own educational value. Their minds 
should be allowed to stumble on and be 
surprised at everything that happens in 
the life today . The new tomorr ow will 
stimulate their attention with the new 
facts of life. This is the best method for 
the child. A method of education that 
builds up the spiritual unity of all nations 
and races. 


I Excerpts from a lecture delivered in May 1925 

Original work may be sourced from birbhum.jyov. in/DPS C /reference /My School.pdf 
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NCF 2005: Vision and 


I feel privileged to talk to this audience 
about education, because in the last 
few days, I have seen their passion 
and concern for education. I am going 
to talk about the National Curriculum 
2005 and some of its critiques. Ther e is 
often confusion between a curriculum 
and a curriculum framework. Whenever 
we talk about curriculum, we talk about 
curriculum framework and vice versa. 
These terms are by no means fix ed. They 
are quite flexible and people use them in 
different discourses in different manner. 
So, I have to explain how I am using these 
terms in this discourse. Curriculum, to 
me, is a plan to achieve educational aims. 
If we go by what Ralph Taylor said and 
there are many critics of Ralph Taylor who 
say — perhaps I am going back about half 
a century — curriculum seeks to answer at 
least four questions: 

What educational purpose should the school 
seek to achieve ? One example would be to 
make all people loyal to the state or the 
King. Or make all people believe in God. 
They may sound very strange today . But, 
both have been the educational aims of 
significant systems in the past that still 
continue today in many parts of the world. 
It could also be to male e all people socially 
useful productive units. This has been one 
of the most significant aims in 1991, when 
we saw the document MLLs (Minimum 
Levels of L earning) . You can also have 
an aim of making all people independent 
thinkers and actors which is an aim of the 
present national curriculum framework. 
So, this is one question the curriculum 
should answer. 


What educational experiences should be 
provided to children to achieve these purposes? 


Perplexities 

Rohit Dhankar 

This simply means what should be the 
syllabus? What kind of subjects, what is 
the scope of those subjects and what kind 
of exploratory experiences we should give 
to children? 

How can these educational experiences be 
meaningfully organized in a school ? This 
is pedagogy. What kind of pedagogy do 
we use? 

How do we ensure that these educational 
purposes are indeed achieving the objectives 
we set in the beginning , that is , the 
educational aims ? In order words, what 
sort of evaluation/assessment is to 
be deployed? 

So, according to this definition of 
curriculum, it should seek answers to 
atleast four questions; about the aims, 
syllabus, pedagogy and evaluation. 
Evaluation, in this definition, is tied to the 
aims and not either to the content or the 
pedagogy. That is one way of looking at 
the curriculum. Now, if this is curriculum, 
what is curriculum framework? 

A broad framework of basic principles, 
defined broadly which helps teachers 
and planners to formulate answers to 
these questions - that is the document 
which could pr obably be called a 
curriculum framework. 

Curriculum framework is not supposed 
to give detailed answers to each of these 
questions, but rather to give an outline 
of principles within which people can 
seek answers to these questions in their 
own contextual situations. So , these are 
the ways in which I will be using these 
two terms. 
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Importance of a National 
Curriculum Framework 

In India, as we all know , states can have 
their own curriculum framework, they 
can have their own syllabus, their own 
textbooks etc. Ther e is a lot of fr eedom 
to the states in this sense. So , what is the 
significance of having a national curriculum 
framework in India? This is not the same 
as the NCF in the UK. In the UK, NCF is 
a legal document which is binding on the 
schools and the people who ar e running 
the schools. Our NCF seems to be slightly 
different, of a differ ent order. If we look 
at the New Education P olicy 1986, it says 
that the NCF should be seen as a means 
to evolve a national system of education 
capable of r esponding to India’s diversity 
of geographical and cultural milieus, while 
ensuring a common code of values along 
with academic components. So , it seems 
that it has a twin purpose. One is having 
something common which we can all call 
"national 5 , and therefore binds us together 
and the second purpose is that it should be 
open enough to give space to the cultural 
and geographical diversity. 

It has a two-pr onged aim which is 
pulling away from each other. I think that 
is the source of many of the debates on our 
NCF in the past as well as in the present. 

What we should expect from a NCF are 
broad principles which connect education 
with our polity , with our socio-cultural 
reality, with our economy, give direction to 
it and underline the concerns of the times. 
This is the kind of ar ea with which this 
kind of documents deals. What we should 
not expect from our NCF is an answer to 
what do I do in my classr oom to teach 
fractions. But, if the curriculum framework 
does not have any principle or any allusion 
to how and where we can find answers to 
these questions, then perhaps this CF is not 


doing its job. Otherwise it is doing more 
than what is expected of it. So , this is the 
kind of framework in which we are talking. 

NCF 2005 has been loved by some 
and hated by some others. Ther e are lots 
of debating points. I would lik e to focus 
on only three; 1. This is an enabling, rather 
than a preseriptive document - partly this is 
inherent in the definition of a eurrieulum 
framework. But then, this document 
emphasises this a little bit more. So, it is 
worthwhile to dwell on this issue mor e. 
2. The seeond is that it takes a broad, more 
updated and encompassing view of human 
knowledge. But, there are also people who 
do not agree with this. 3. The third one is 
that it takes a very serious view of learning, 
pedagogy and its eonneetion with the sehool. 

Enabling rather than a 
prescriptive document 

A curriculum framework and more 
particularly, a curriculum could actually be 
set for the whole nationand give answers to 
the four questions I raised in the beginning. 
There have been attempts like this in India. 
Though people say that MLLs wer e not 
curriculum documents, it was mor e like a 
standards document and for achievement 
testing etc.; but since nothing else was 
there with MLLs, it acted like a curriculum 
document in isolation. If you go back to 
1978, there was another document called 
MLC - Minimum L earning Continuum. 
The MLC was mor e rational and open 
than the MLLs and it also answer ed the 
four questions for the whole nation. 

So, these two fall under the category of 
prescriptive document. 

An enabling document has two aspects 
to it. One is, giving people the fr eedom 
to choose, stating in black and white 
that you can formulate your own CF for 
your curriculum, syllabi and textbook. 
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Stating that in print alone is not going to 
give people the ability to formulate their 
own syllabi, textbooks etc. Therefore, the 
second part of enabling is capacity building 
or making resources available. If we look at 
the NCF 2005 in this model, then it does 
seek to enable teachers and administrators 
and their agencies involved in the design of 
1) syllabus, 2) textbooks, 3) examination 
reforms to male e rational choices and 
decisions. This document tries to give 
some sort of available knowledge base and 
rational to make these choices. 


NCF 2005 says: £C We expect that it 
will strengthen the on-going pr ocess of 
reforms such as the devolution of decision- 
making to teachers and elected local 
bodies 55 , while it also identifies new areas 
for attention such as the need for plurality 
of textbooks, urgent improvement in the 
examination system. T o put what is in 
this quote into context, I have to go back 
to the Kothari Commission which admits 
that a curriculum framework can only give 
principles and all other things should be 
worked out at the ground level. But when 
NCF 2005 talks about textbooks, it seems 
to get scared of its own prescription and 
asks : How shall we maintain the national 
standards > Then, Rajasthan, Kerala and 
Karnataka might have different standards 
of learning mathematics. They also talk 
of biases creeping into the textbooks and 
no authentic knowledge in the textbook. 
This problem they say could be solved 
through very well written, centrally 
written textbooks for the whole nation. 
The prescription or r ecommendation 
made at one point is undone at another 
point. That is why I am bringing in the 
issue of the plurality of these textbooks. 

If someone is allowed to formulate their 
own syllabi, their own curriculum in 
their own states etc., then allowing them 
to create their own textbooks would be a 
useful thing. 


There was a very lively debate on whether 
districts could be allowed to formulate their 
own curriculum, whether it is possible to 
have different syllabi for differ ent districts 
depending on their own geographical 
cultural contexts. The document favours 
the view that given the adherence to certain 
principles which are same throughout the 
nation, given the adheience to certain kinds 
of standards of achievement which again 
could be mor e or less same thr oughout 
the nation, every district could per haps be 
given and should be given the fr eedom to 
formulate its own curriculum, syllabi and 
there should be a multiplicity of textbooks. 

Now, this reason comes from the idea 
that schools should be autonomous in their 
decision-making, in their pedagogy. At the 
moment, schools ar e given autonomy in 
pedagogy - they are supposed to decide 
on what kind of methodologies they use to 
teach in the classr oom. . But, beyond that, 
textbooks are prescribed in the government 
schools at least and syllabi ar e definitely 
prescribed. There is a move in NCF 2005 
which argues for greater autonomy for the 
teacher and for the school. In this sense, it is 
not a document to be followed in total, but 
a framework to be debated, understood, 
and adjusted accor ding to one’s needs, 
used with r esponsibility and fr eedom; 
responsibility to adhere and to understand 
the common principle and the fr eedom to 
choose what you like after that. That is why 
NCF 2005 is not a single document. 

In the exercise of developing NCF 2005 
document, there were also 21 focus groups 
which had different kinds of subjects 
ranging from pedagogy of different 
subjects to systemic r eforms to various 
kinds of issues - education of girls, dalits 
and tribal children, handicrafts, art and so 
on. Ideally, the total package of the NCF 
document with all supplementary materials 
is supposed to be an enabling package in 
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the sense that it pr ovides basic principles 
as well as r eference material fr om which 
one can source ideas. Now, the beautiful 
thing about these focus gr oup papers is 
that if you read them, you will find many 
contradictions in them. One paper may be 
contradicting the other and a single paper 
may be contradicting itself. 

Delving deeper into its inconsistency 
has made me understand that if you have 
a very consistent document thr oughout 
the nation, then you ar e likely to leave 
most people out. So , if you want to have 
something that r eflects the concerns and 
all the strains of thinking and ideas in 
education, then you have to build in some 
sort of inconsistency in that. This r eminds 
me of Godefs theorem - that in a finite 
system, you can either have consistency 
or completeness. This means, suppose in a 
system like Geometry — you have axioms, 
you have rules of infer ence and you can 
prove certain theor ems. Completeness 
means being able to pr ove all theor ems 
which are true in this system. If you want 
to prove all theorems, your system becomes 
inconsistent and if you want to remain 
consistent, then some of your theor ems 
remain left out. So , that seems to be 
applying to the curriculum document. If 
you want to bring every legitimate concern 
in, then it has to do with a certain amount 
of inconsistency. That is one character of 
this document. 

Broader view of knowledge 

NCF 2005 talc es a significant departur e 
from our earlier document in defining 
knowledge. Let us look at the 
characterisation of knowledge which 
goes into this document. Knowledge can 
be conceived of as experience or ganized 
through language into patterns of thought 
or structures of concepts, thus cr eating 
meaning which in turn helps understand 
the world we live in. But, knowledge 


might itself be trying to articulate a notion 
of knowledge. This definition might be 
very unsettling for people who think of 
knowledge in a different sense. 

The second part is that knowledge can 
also be conceived of as patterns of activity 
or physical dexterity interwoven with 
thought, contributing to acting in the 
world, creating and making things. This 
unsettles people even mor e. NCF 2005 
takes into account the inter connection 
between understanding, how we look at the 
world, how we male e sense of the world, 
how we interpret the experiences. This kind 
of characterisation of knowledge allows 
us to include activity and cr eativity in it. 
Therefore, a significant departur e which 
is noted in the document as something 
new, which does not occur in any other 
curriculum document, is knowledge 
in practice. 

Usually pottery, weaving and carpentry 
are seen as crafts, based on skills that can 
be applied thr ough repeated practice 
and not involving much of intellectual 
understanding. In a way , the knowledge 
which we seek to impart to childr en in the 
classroom is more the knowledge which 
could be formulated in the language which 
philosophers sometimes call propositional 
knowledge and which our subjects are 
composed of and often we cr eate this 

dichotomy between theory and practice. 
We call that knowledge theory and we call 
these things practice and we feel that these 
practices are themselves not less, though 
they may have a knowledge base and that 
is the kind of ideas in which these kinds of 
subjects are analyzed. 

But if we talc e a differ ent notion of 
knowledge — experiences organized into 
thoughts, into concepts and structur es — 
then it becomes possible for us to look at 
knowledge in a slightly differ ent manner 
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and bring the knowledge of practice also 
in the gamut of learning. The central issue 
of connecting one’s own craft to the socio- 
cultural aspects of the community and 
economic becomes included in the view of 
knowledge that NCF 2005 takes. 

There is another debate in which this 
curriculum document is attack ed: that it 
makes too sharp a distinction between 
information and knowledge. But, ther e 
are also pr oblems with this distinction, 
because if you talc e one of the traditional 
definitions of knowledge as justified true 
belief, then perhaps the distinction between 
information and knowledge disappears. So, 
any particular piece of belief which is true, 
which is justified and which you believe in, 
becomes your knowledge and therefore the 
kind of distinctions we make in day-to-day 
information and knowledge do not look 
very sound in that perspective. 


From the pedagogical point of view , 
the distinction between information 
and knowledge is extr emely important. 
A philosopher can live happily without 
making this distinction. But a teacher will 
find life very difficult. Let us take a sentence 
like C£ Hospet is a district in K arnataka”. 
Now, this could just be a string of wor ds 
responded on queue. If you ask the child 
to name a district of Karnataka, then he 
will say “Hospet” and may not attach any 
meaning. Many of our childien learn at that 
level. At the information level perhaps you 
can say that the child can pr oduce other 
relevant strings of similar kinds of things 
and also has a notion of what a district 
might be. For a teacher to get it to the level 
of knowledge, you have to integrate this 
piece of information into the lar ger body 
of the child’s knowledge where it could be 
utilized either to learn something new or to 
derive new conclusions from several pieces 
of old and new information. This alertness 
to connect all information together to 


make a total picture which could be utilized 
in decision-making, can per haps be called 
knowledge. The information alone perhaps 
may not serve the purpose of the child. 

This point is made so many times in the 
document and with such force that this 
has almost become cliched. I think ther e is 
justification for that also . The justification 
is that this is one of the biggest poblems in 
our education system. 

Learning and its connection 
with the school 

Another important aspect which was there 
in our educational discourse, but not much 
attention was paid to it was about the basis 
for different school subjects and disciplines. 
There is an intuitive understanding, ther e 
are people who understand it very well and 
have certain theories. But in formulating 
our curriculum documents, use of this 
knowledge has either been absent or 
minimal. We have been taking subjects as 
something God-given. This document tries 
to scratch the surface. It does not do justice 
to the issue, but goes slightly ahead. 

To emphasize the point, let me focus on 
the debate between integrated curriculum 
v/s a subject-based curriculum. Votaries of 
the integrated curriculum say that the child 
sees the world as a unified whole and that 
these distinctions ar e artificial. Subject- 
defenders say that human knowledge has 
grown so much that without having some 
sort of or ganizing principle, you cannot 
handle it and you ar e not going to go too 
far. At one level, when childien are learning, 
knowledge is sort of integrated. But, as they 
achieve more depth in understanding, they 
do become separate. Proficiency in terms of 
exploration in knowledge would necessarily 
lead to different disciplines/subjects. But, 
what are those subjects? The curriculum 
framework tries to bring in some aspects of 
how one can think about these issues. But, 
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because a curriculum document has limited 
space, it does hint what kind of r easons 
can come to bear upon this kind of debate. 
Yet it gives enough that you start thinking 
about what the difference is between 
historical and mathematical knowledge and 
ways of creating and ways of validation 
and whether our investigation into these 
things give sufficient gr ounds to see the 
similarities, inter-connections as well as the 
special significance of each subject in the 
total curriculum. 

The approach taken by the curriculum 
document is to explor e forms of 
understanding and it gives about 7 or 8 
forms of understanding which are assumed 
to be enlightening our pedagogy as well as 
choice of various kinds of subjects. Als 9 the 
document looks at the r elative importance 
which should be given to the subjects and 
the choice of specific content within each 
subject. So, that is another important 
aspect in terms of knowledge which this 
curriculum framework talks about. 

The last thing about the theme of 
knowledge that I would like to talk about 
is engagement with local knowledge. 
What is this local knowledge the 
document is talking about? In one of the 
seminars, I hear d a friend claiming that 
Dalit and tribal mathematics has different 
epistemology. So, to claim that tribal or 
dalit or any community has a differ ent 
way of pr oducing justification for this 
kind of claims, per haps is too far and 
extreme a view of local knowledge and this 
document is not taking that view Another 
view is that could ther e be something 
called knowledge of local validity . Some 
knowledge which is valid her e may not 
be valid somewher e else. F or example 
before we go in the sun, it is good to eat 
onions. This information may be very 
useful in Bikaner in R ajasthan. There 
could be information and knowledge 


which is very important in dealing 
with the local geographical situations. 
Similarly, there could be information and 
ways of understanding which could be 
very important in dealing with the socio- 
cultural situations. 

The document says that one has to 
engage with this knowledge. It does not 
say that one has to talc e that into the 
curriculum. It says that it is a necessary 
condition of learning to engage with this 
knowledge and to see the connection 
between the universally r espected 
scientific knowledge and local knowledge 
and how this connection could be 
worked out. Also, this means that we all 
perhaps would agree at some point that 
learning is nothing but connecting and 
therefore, if you want a child to learn 
something, then you have to connect that 
to the child’s pr esent mental state and 
structure. Hence, you have no option but 
to start fr om where the child is and all 
that the child brings to class is his local 
understanding and local knowledge. If 
you discard it, scorn it, think that it is 
wrong and comes in the way of scientific 
knowledge and this is inferior, then you 
are cutting the basis on which the child 
can learn. Therefore, engagement in the 
curriculum, in the class, in the school with 
local knowledge is extremely important. 
This point is made quite forcefully here. 

Pedagogy 

Two things the document iccommends are: 
1. Constructivist and critical pedagogies. 
They are not the same and they ar e hotly 
contested issues. 2. It recommends a school 
where the child comes wholeheartedly , a 
school which is well-or ganized and warm 
and a school which gives pr otection and a 
feeling of being wanted to the child. The 
importance given to the school as a learning 
place in this document is far gieater than in 
our earlier documents. 
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Academic and intellectual debates ar e 
important and people who are raising these 
debates are doing a significant service to 
the nation and educational knowledge. 

In Sahmat’s document called Debating 
Education , Shamim Akhtar tells us that 
native wisdom of a child comes from his 
home. The function of the school is not to 
help the child cr eate his own knowledge, 
but to divest him of the social pr ejudices, 
beliefs and superstitions. It may be true 
that children come with a lot of biases and 
prejudices. But children also come with 
a lot of knowledge - sense of language, 
making sense of the world and also a lot 
of warmth and love. So , the child is not a 
one-sided entity. The job of the school is 
to divest the child of these notions forcibly 
and through indoctrination or thr ough a 
general engagement of the mind so that 
the child moves slowly fr om one situation 
to another with full understanding and joy. 
That is the question and perhaps the critic 
does not see that question. He just attacks 
child’s knowledge. 

Second thing is, knowledge can be seen 
as experience organized through language. 
This notion is also contested. Prof. Irfan 
Habib gives us a one-liner that if feelings 
were knowledge, then pr ejudices would 
also be knowledge. Now , where the 
curriculum document mentions feelings 
is that human beings in the last several 
centuries have developed a whole icpertoire 
of knowledge, ways of feeling, ways of 
expressing, and several things. Again, Prof. 
Habib tells us that in over emphasizing 
traditional knowledge a great danger lurks 
behind the glorification of primitive views 
contrasted to scientific concepts. 


We seem to be taking a fix ed view of 
knowledge which is in the hands of a few 
intellectuals and we seem to be looking at 
the masses in a certain manner that they 
need to be bulldozed out of their own 


understanding and should be br ought 
to our understanding. This curriculum 
document opposes this. 

Is this document perfect? Far from it. It 
is not clear, it is inconsistent, it is actually 
cliche-ridden. Sections of this are very 
weak and need to be r ewritten. Language 
throughout the document is very bad. But, 
substance wise, perhaps, this is by far the 
most advanced curriculum framework we 
have in India. 

The last thing I would say may sound 
as if I am trying to defend the document 
and it is very difficult at the tail-end of my 
talk to convince you that I have not been 
defending the document. But I would still 
like to shar e with you that I have been 
trying to defend certain ideas and not 
the document. 

My purpose is not at all that. The 
document may be thr own out tomorrow. 
The purpose is the idea of an enabling 
document, the idea of a wider perspective 
of knowledge, the idea of a pedagogy 
which is both constructivist and critical in 
spite of all the controversies. The idea of 
people’s knowledge and people’s ways of 
understanding should have a place in the 
school. These ar e the ideas I have been 
trying to defend. 

The value of this document will only get 
realized when many schools and educators 
get to engage with it and understand what 
it means and then interpr et what it means 
for them. This is a constant issue because 
there is a dearth of people who can connect 
the classroom pedagogy and curriculum 
and the larger perspective on education 
and who can formulate syllabi. So, it seems 
that the division of labour in our education 
system has become too tight and this is 
detrimental to further development. Ther e 
are some people who will think theory and 
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formulate the curriculum framework and 
curricula. There are certain other people 
who know their subjects, and they will 
tell you the syllabi. Then, there are again 
a different set of people who will be left 
to write the textbooks. By the time the 
textbooks reach schools, the curriculum, 
the syllabus and every document has 


gone somewhere else. All that the teacher 
has in his hands is the textbook and he is 
supposed to be teaching. But who should 
be building the bridges? Is it the MHRD, 
is it the NCEBT, is it the state government? 
Is it people like us? Who should be taking 
it to the people? I think it is all those who 
are concerned with it. 


Rohit Dhankar is the founder of Dig ant ar (a voluntary organization in Jaipur engaged in providing 
alternative edueation to rural ehildren) who was an integral part of the National Currieulum 
Framework 2005 process. He trained as a teacher under David Horsburgh in the Neelbagh School , 
and taught at the elementary level for about 15 years and later a philosophy of edueation course in 
TISS y Mumbai. Presently he works as Professor-Director , Academic Development in Azim Premji 
University ' Bangalore. 

[Excerpts from the talk delivered at the Centre for L earning Conference at Bangalore in 

December 2006] 
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Light the lamp within, Teacher 

Subroto Bagchi 


T eacher, the people who write 

my textbooks and the ones who 
prescribe the syllabi will not tell 
you how important inclusion is for me 
to do well in life. W ithout the sense of 
inclusion, I will not be able to know that 
boundaries are meant to be pushed... not 
be lived in. 

Take for example the fact that I clean my 
house but empty my garbage on the r oad. 
That is because the r oad is not “included” 
in what I deem to be my own. 

I feed my own child but do not enquir e 
if the maid has eaten today . Her hunger 
in not included in my hunger . I take my 
child to the movies but do not ask him 
to call the neighbour’s child. That child’s 
seclusion is outside my zone of parenting. 
So, Teacher. . .teach me inclusion. 


I pray to you to teach me to communicate. 

The more I am caught in the rat race of 
the common entrance tests and cut thr oat 
competition. . .everyone will tell me that my 
survival depends on my power to impr ess 
and in that ur ge, more I impress, the less 
I will communicate. T each me to speak 
and be able to write such that I am able to 
convey what I feel. 

Teach me to communicate with the 
simplicity of the child and the nakedness of 
a flower. Teach me to communicate with 
people less gifted less privileged than I am. 
Teach me to communicate with those who 
have come before me and those who will 
follow. Teach me to communicate with 
things animate and inanimate. 


I pray to you to teach me to understand the 
nature of things. 

Teacher, teach me “sense making” in the 
increasingly senseless world. Teach me not 
just what is good or what is bad. I may not 
always be lucky to be in situations that will 
be simply either black or white. In a world 
in which Gods will have feet of clay and 
Godmen will be mor e men and less God, 
teach me how to make sense of things 
such that I am able to understand things 
around me without the intermediation of 
soothsayers and spiritual Gurus. 

Teach me such that I am able to , and 
catch up with awesome imbalances, in the 
natural state of things that cause death and 
destruction and can one day, engulf me and 
whatever else I am trying to leave behind. 
Each time I see a scavenging bid on my city's 
skyline. Teacher, tell me why the singing 
birds are going away. And tell me how I can 
see them again perched on my window sill. 

I pray to you to teach me not just the ability 
to answer, but also the power to question. 

It is because everyone is telling me to 
do as told. Before I know, I am becoming 
enslaved in a social, economic and political 
state in which pr ogress is held hostage 
because we do not ask questions. Only if 
we ask questions, we can get answers. If 
we get the answers, we can explor e how 
to establish a higher order of things. If we 
ask the questions, we will also learn to be 
accountable. We will be more willing to 
accept that when we ask the questions, we 
can be questioned too . In that mutuality , 
trust will emerge and balance itself. 
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As you teach me the ability to ask questions, 
I also pray to you to teach me to say “I do 
not know A 

In all humility, I must admit T eacher, 
that not always will I have all the 
answers. When I do not have the answer 
teach me to say, C£ I do not know.” I know 
it takes courage and self -confidence to 
say that I do not know . So often I see 
people around me k eep silent when 
admission of ignorance could have 
opened them to new r elationships and 
new knowledge. Teach me the power to 
say, C£ I do not know .” Even if it causes 
me monetary disgrace. Because T eacher, 
when I develop the self-confidence to say 
that I do not know. I will be comfortable 
in being who I am. That will make 
me more real in an incr easingly make- 
believe world. 


Just as you teach me to say, “I do not know. ” 
I pray to you to teach me to actively seek help. 

Higher my achievements and gr eater 
my position of power , the mor e helpless 
I will become; the less I will know about 
the state of things. In those moments of 
my helplessness, my ego will come in my 
way of seeking help. My workplace will 
make me falsely that seeking help is a sign 
of weakness. 

Teach me to seek help fr om small 
people. Teacher, teach me that flower needs 
help from the bee to pollinate. The water 
needs help fr om the air to raise itself to 
the sky. O 5 Teacher, please teach me such 
that I understand that even the lor d of the 
universe can do with a little help from me. 
Thereby, I have no shame in seeking help 
from others. 


I Subwto Bagehi is co-founder and Chief Operating Offieer, MindTree Consulting Pvt. Ltd. 

[Exeerpts from the eonvoeation address at the International A eademy for Creative T eaehing, 
Bangalore.] 
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Active Learning. Passive Teaching 


Active Learning, Passive Teaching 

Arvind Gupta 


T his was a national level workshop 

with school teachers. They wer e 
asked, “Which year of your life did 
you learn the most?” This was a personal 
question and not a test of their aptitude or 
knowledge base. After a little pause one lady 
said, “In class 9th I had a wonderful science 
teacher. She actually took us to the science 
lab and showed us experiments - how to 
make oxygen. She even let us play around in 
the laboratory. This is how I got inter ested 
in science. I guess I was 15 years old then.” 

Another teacher said, “Earlier I was very 
diffident and timid. While doing B.Ed. I 
had a fine teacher who encouraged me to 
speak and inspired me to read good books 
on education. Books lik e Divasvapna and 
Tottochan opened up a totally new world 
for me. For the first time I understood the 
deep passion and the compassion of an 
inspiring teacher. I learnt the most in my 
22nd year.” 

Both teachers had given clear, lucid 
answers. Their answers came straight from 
the heart. But both missed the question by 
a long shot - which year of their lives had 
they learnt the most? The answer was clearly 
the first year of their lives. As teachers and 
parents we often for get that the first few 
years of a child’s life aie the most important 
years. When we were just born we soak ed 
in all the sights, smells, sounds which came 
to us. We probed, touched, licked and 
kicked everything within reach. Children 
are totally new to this strange big world 
and want to male e sense of it with all the 
intensity that they can muster. 


We learn the most in our first year . As 
we grow old, our learning slows. While 


body cells die and are replaced, we get our 
entire reservoir of brain cells “neur ons” at 
birth. Neurons only deplete, they are never 
replaced. Luckily we get a large stock of 
them at birth. 

Before children can understand a thing 
they need experience: seeing, hearing, 
touching, tasting, smelling, choosing, 
arranging, putting things together and 
taking them apart. Childr en need to 
experiment with r eal things. Childr en 
need lots of concr ete experiences with a 
variety of materials - cutting, sticking, 
manipulating, assembling etc. This rich 
experiential base will later pr ovide fertile 
ground to nurtur e abstract and abstruse 
concepts. The car dinal principles of 
education enunciate - from the near to the 
far, from the concrete to the abstract. 

Little children love crumbling and 
tearing old newspaper . The paper has 
a warp and a weft. While tearing they 
discover that they ar e able to tear long, 
almost parallel strips in one orientation 
and only short strips in the other dicction. 
Why this? Perhaps there is a design to it. 
The grains of paper ar e so arranged that 
there is more strength in one direction as 
compared to the other This is the “internal 
discipline” of the material and not an 
external diktat imposed by the teacher. 
Children imbibe these nuances without 
any words. 

The beauty of an “activity ” based 
classroom is that the teacher is spar ed the 
task of evaluation. If the “flying fish” or a 
paper “helicopter” is not made well it will 
simply not fly giving instant feedback (with 
no adult help) that ther e is some goof -up. 
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The child will then r oll-up her sleeves and 
will keep modifying until her model flies. 

It is adult arr ogance to say that we 
“teach” children. All childr en are born 
learners. They learn a gr eat deal by 
themselves, often by intently watching 
and imitating the adults ar ound them. All 
children learn to speak and communicate - 
one of most difficult skills to learn without 
being “taught”. Childr en have enormous 
powers of concentration. 

Maria Montessori demonstrated this 
over a hundred years ago. She was Italy 5 s 
first woman doctor . After getting her 
Medical degree Montessori work ed with 
the children of slum dwellers. Montessori 
is famous the world over for her deep 
pedagogical insights. She designed scor es 
of teaching aids - several of them aie still in 
active use - for instance the Post Box. This 
is a hollow wooden cubical box. On each 
surface of the box is a cutout of a particular 
geometric shape - a cir cle, triangle, square 
etc. There are corresponding wooden 
blocks which have to be “posted-in ” the 
respective slots. A wooden ball for instance 
would go into a circular hole, and a prism 
would fit into the triangular slot. 

There was an elderly priest who was 
very interested in Montessori’s work. 
On Sundays he would dr op by to see 
Montessorfs experiments. One day 
Montessori took him to a corner of the 
class, where a little girl was playing with 
the post-box. She was deeply absorbed 
in her work. Montessori asked the 
other children to male e a cir cle around 
the girl and sing a song to disturb her 
concentration. But the little girl was 
so absorbed in her work - in trying to 
figure out which block goes into which 
slot, that she did not even look up. After 
some time Montessori lifted the little girl 
physically and seated her on a big table. 



As soon as the girl got her berth she once 
again got absorbed in trying to figuie out 
which block will go into a particular slot. 
She was totally lost in her own world. 

The priest - a good old Samaritan, often 
used to bring toffees and chocolates for the 
kids. On that day he had got a big box of 
biscuits. He started distributing biscuits to 
the children. He also gave the little girl a 
biscuit. The little girl r eluctantly took the 
biscuit. She intently look ed at it. She saw 
that the biscuit was r ectangular in shape. 
So, she posted the biscuit in the octangular 
slot of the post-box! 



Montessori demonstrated a hundr ed 
years ago that children do not learn though 
bribes. They learn because they are new to 
the world and want to understand how it 
works. Mark sheets, certificates, medals, 
stars and prizes are bad substitutes for the 
real joy of knowing the world. 


In India the pr e-school years ar e 
perhaps the most neglected part of a child’s 
education. Most of the nursery schools have 
little understanding about childhood. Little 
children who should be playing with sand 
and water are made to learn the alphabets 
and colours by rote. 
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Active Learning. Passive Teaching 


Dr Maria Montessori, physician, 
anthropologist and pedagogue, studied 
children of all “abilities”, racial, cultural 
and socio-economic backgr ounds for 
over fifty years. Her intense scientific 
observation of the human being fr om 
birth to maturity allowed her to distil a 
body of philosophical, psychological and 
pedagogical principles. These, together 
with a vast range of auto-didactic 
materials, came to be known as the 
Montessori Method. Maria Montessori 
was not a teacher , yet she studied 
educational methods for years and found 
them wanting, possibly because none of 
them took into account the two seemingly 
paradoxical extremes which ar e at the 
centre of her pedagogy : the universal 
characteristics of the child, and the child 
as a unique individual. 


Montessori’s first stint with childr en 
came in the form of the Orthophr enic 
School, a "medico -pedagogical institute" 
in Rome where she developed methods 
and material to aid teachers in educating 
mentally disabled children. She later 
applied her pedagogy and further 
expanded it too for the mainstream 
children at Casa dei Bambini (Childr en's 
House). Based on her observations at 
Casa, Montessori implemented a number 
of practices that became hallmarks of her 
educational philosophy. She replaced the 
heavy furniture with child-sized tables 
and chairs light enough for the childr en 


to move, and placed child-sized materials 
on low, accessible shelves. She expanded 
the range of practical activities to include 
the care of the envir onment and the self. 
She also included large open air sections 
in the classroom encouraging children to 
come and go as they please in the r oom's 
different areas and lessons. She felt by 
working independently children could 
reach new levels of autonomy and become 
self-motivated to r each new levels of 
understanding. Montessori also came to 
believe that acknowledging all childr en as 
individuals and treating them as such would 
yield better learning and fulfilled potential 
in each particular child. She experimented 
with allowing childr en free choice of 
the materials, uninterrupted work, and 
freedom of movement and activity within 
the limits set by the envir onment. She 
began to see independence as the aim of 
education, and the role of the teacher as an 
observer and director of children's innate 
psychological development. 

Maria Montessori spent her later 
years traveling the world publicizing the 
Montessori Method, visiting Spain, Italy , 
the Netherlands, India (several times), the 
UK, Denmark and many other countries. 
She was nominated for the Nobel P eace 
Prize three times and was also awar ded 
the French Legion of Honour, Officer of 
the Dutch Order of Orange Nassau, and 
received an Honorary Doctorate of the 
University of Amsterdam. 


I 


Source: http://ami-jylobal.or0/ and www.wikipedia.orjy 
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Hole in the Wall 


Dr. Sugata Mitra 


The Hole in the Wall experiment, a vital step in the direction of exploring Self-Organized 
Learning, exhibited that children could be taught by computers very easily without any formal 
training. Dr. Mitra termed this Minimally Invasive Education. The experiment has since been 
repeated by placing some 23 walled computer kiosks in rural India. In 2004 the experiment was 
carried out in Cambodia. This work demonstrated that groups of children, irrespective of who or 
where they are, can learn to use computers and the Internet on their own with public computers in 
open spaces such as roads and playgrounds, even without knowing English. The Hole in the Wall 
experiment inspired Indian diplomat Vikas Swamp to write his debut novel Q &A, which later 
became the movie Slumdog MillioNayire. 



I n early 1999, some colleagues and 
I sunk a computer into the opening 
of a wall near our office in K alkaji, 
New Delhi. The ar ea was located in an 
expansive slum, with desperately poor 
people struggling to survive. The scr een 
was visible from the street, and the PC was 
available to anyone who passed by . The 
computer had online access and a number 
of programs that could be used, but no 
instructions were given for its use. 


What happened next astonished us. 
Children came running out of the near est 


slum and glued themselves to the computer 
They couldn’t get enough. They began to 
click and explore. They began to learn how 
to use this strange thing. A few hours later, 
a visibly surprised V ivek said the childr en 
were actually surfing the Web. 


We left the PC wher e it was, available 
to everyone on the street, and within six 
months the children of the neighbor hood 
had learned all the mouse operations, 
could open and close pr ograms, and were 
going online to download games, music 
and videos. We asked them how they had 
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learned all of these sophisticated maneuvers, 
and each time they told us they had 
taught themselves. 

Interestingly, they described the 
computer in their own terms, often coining 
words to indicate what they saw on the 
screen. For instance, the childr en 5 s word 2. 
for the hourglass symbol that appears when 
a program is “thinking” was “damru” the 
name of a small wooden drum shaped like 
an hourglass that is a symbol of the Hindu 3. 
god Shiva. The mouse cursor was called 
“sui” a Hindi wor d for needle, or “teer” 
which means arrow. 4. 


We repeated the experiment in two 
other locations: in the city of Shivpuri in 
Madhya Pradesh, and in a village called 
Madantusi in Uttar Pradesh. Both of these 
experiments showed the same result as the 
Kalkaji experiment: The childr en seemed 
to learn to use the computer without any 
assistance. Language did not matter , and 
neither did education. 


Over the next decade we did extensive 
research in self-directed learning, in many 
places and thr ough many cultur es. Each 
time, the children were able to develop deep 
learning by teaching themselves. I decided 
to call the method of instruction we had 
developed Minimally Invasive Education 
(MIE). The rest of the world continues to 
call it the Hole in the Wall. 


6. 


Certain common observations fr om 
our experiments emerged, suggesting the 
following learning pr ocess occurs when 
children self-instruct in computer usage: 


1. 


Discoveries tend to happen in one 
of two ways: When one child in 
a group already knows something 
about computers, he or she shows off 
those skills to the others. Or , while 
the others watch, one child explor es 


randomly in the GUI (Graphical 
User Interface) envir onment until 
an accidental discovery is made. F or 
example, the child may discover that 
the cursor changes to a hand shape at 
certain places on the screen. 

Several children repeat the discovery 
for themselves by asking the first child 
to let them try it. 

While in Step 2, one or moe children make 
more accidental or incidental discoveries. 

All the children repeat all the 
discoveries made and, in the pr ocess, 
make more discoveries. They soon 
start to create a vocabulary to describe 
their experiences. 

The vocabulary encourages them 
to perceive generalizations, such as, 
“When you click on a hand-shaped 
cursor, it changes to the hour glass 
shape for a while and a new page 
comes up.” 

They memorize entir e procedures 
for doing something, such as how 
to open a painting pr ogram and 
retrieve a saved picture. Whenever a 
child finds a shorter procedure, he or 
she teaches it to the others. They 
discuss, hold small conferences, 
make their own timetables and 
research plans. It is important not to 
underestimate them. 

The group divides itself into the 
“knows” and the “know-nots” much 
as they might divide themselves into 
“haves” and “have-nots” with icgard to 
their possessions. However, a child that 
knows will share that knowledge in 
return for friendship and reciprocity of 
information, unlike with the ownership 
of physical things, where they can use 
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force to get what they do not have. 
When you “talc e” information, the 
donor doesn’t “lose” it! 

8. A stage is r eached when no further 
discoveries are being made and the 
children occupy themselves with 
practicing what they have air eady 
learned. At this point, intervention 
is required to plant a new seed for 
discovery, such as, “Did you know that 
computers could play music? Here, let 
me play a song for you.” In the Hole 
in the Wall computers, such minimal 
intervention happens accidentally 
from passing adults or just by 
accidental discoveries. Usually, a spiral 
of discoveries follows and another self- 
instructional cycle begins. 

When working in goups, children do not 
need to be “taught” how to use computers. 
They can teach themselves. Their ability 


to do so seems to be independent of 
educational background, literacy level, 
social or economic status, ethnicity and 
place of origin, gender geographic location 
(i.e., city, town or village), or intelligence. 

Using the Hole in the W all setup with 
a single PC, childr en can learn access 
and operate most of the softwar e and 
applications on the computer and the 
Internet in approximately three months. In 
addition, local teachers and field observers 
noted that the childr en demonstrated 
improvements in enr ollment, attendance 
and performance on school examinations, 
particularly in subjects that deal with 
computing skills; English vocabulary 
and usage; concentration, attention span 
and problem-solving skills; and working 
cooperatively and self-regulation. 

I believe that MLE should be an 
important part of every school’s curricula. 


[Excerpts from Dr. Mitral article c The Hole in the Wall Project and the Power of Self-Organized 
Learning ’ that appeared on February 3 , 2012 in Edutopia , the comprehensive website of the George 
Lucas Educational Foundation , US that increases knowledge, sharing, and adoption of what works 
in K- 12 education] 

Dr. Sugata Mitra is Professor of Educational Technology at the School of Education, Communication 
and Language Sciences at Newcastle University, England. Best known for his Hole in the Wall 
experiment, Dr. Mitra has the Dew ang Mehta A ward 1999, recognition for the best open access 
publication in the world for 2005 and the TED Prize 2013 under his belt. 
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Doing Their Duty 

Arvind Gupta 

Why do people obey orders even when it goes against their conscience ? 


W hy do human beings kill other 
humans? Soldiers kill enemies 
and civilians with relative ease 
when commanded by authority . We see 
atrocities all over . In the Sikh carnage of 
1984, the Babri Masjid episode, the Gujarat 
riots thousands of innocents lost their lives 
for no fault of theirs. Everyday we r ead 
of suicide bombers carrying out attacks 
on civilian tar gets in Afghanistan. V ery 
recently 500 Naxalites in Orissa attacked a 
police post, looted the armoury and killed 
policemen. The 9/11 attack in America 
took the world by storm. The World’s most 
powerful nation could not defend and 
shield itself from the attack by a handful of 
highly motivated people. 


From 1933 to 1945, millions of innocent 
Jews were systematically slaughter ed on 
command and shoved into gas chambers. 
These inhumane policies may have emerged 
in the mind of a single person - Hitler , but 
they could not have been implemented 
unless a laige willing force was ready to obey 
orders. The Nazi extermination of Euiopean 
Jews is the most extreme instance of cruelty. 
Yet in lesser degr ee this type of thing is 
constantly recurring. Ordinary citizens ar e 
constantly ordered to destroy other people 
in the name of nation, religion, patriotism 
and language. People consider it their duty 
to obey orders. Thus obedience to authority 
long praised as a virtue, becomes a heinous 
sin when used for a malevolent cause. 

Are human beings 
innately cruel? 

There have been stongfor and against stands 
on human aggr ession. The philosophical 


arguments have often been supported by 
certain experiments which thr ow light 
on the natur e of human aggr ession. One 
pioneering experiment was conducted in 
the early 60’s in Y ale University. It was 
concerned with the effect of punishment 
on learning. Two people were involved - a 
“teacher 55 and a ££ learner 55 . The learner was 
taken to a room, seated on a chair, his arms 
strapped to prevent excess movement, and 
an electrode attached to his wrist. He was 
asked to learn a list of pair wor ds. If the 
learner gave a wr ong answer, the teacher 
was expected to punish by administering an 
electric shock. The teacher could incr ease 
the intensity of the shock from 15 -volts to 
450-volts. The point of the experiment was 
to see how far a person would proceed in a 
concrete and measurable situation in which 
he was ordered to inflict increasing pain on 
a protesting victim. At what point would 
the subject refuse to obey the experimenter 

When the learner r eceived a shock 
of 75 -volts he grunted. A t 120 -volts 
he complained verbally . At 150-volts 
he demanded to be r eleased from the 
experiment. His protests continued as the 
shocks escalated, gr owing increasingly 
vehement and emotional. A t 285 -volts 
his responses could only be described as 
an agonized scr earn. Many teachers k ept 
giving increasingly large shocks despite 
the pleadings of the learner to be r eleased. 
The experiment was tried with a 1000 
different teachers. Almost 700 gave shocks 
to the learners. In fact the ££ teacher 55 in 
the experiment was a genuinely naive 
subject. He just came to the laboratory as a 
participant. The “learnef 5 was a piofessional 
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actor who actually receives no shock at all. 
The victim just feigned the shocks. 

The students in the Y ale University 
would have been easiest to get as “subjects” 
or “teachers”. But ther e was a chance 
that some of them had hear d about the 
experiment. It appear ed better to draw 
subjects from the wider society - a lar ger 
source. To recruit subjects an advertisement 
in the local newspaper called for people of 
all occupations to take part in this study of 
memory and learning. It offer ed a small 
compensation for travel. T ypical subjects 
who participated in the study wer e postal 
clerks, high school teachers, salesmen, 
engineers and labourers. 

How does one explain 
this behaviour? 

Almost two-thirds of the participants fell 
into the category of “obedient” subjects - 
they went on administering greater electric 
shocks. Were they all monsters? Did they 
represent the sadistic fringe of society? But 
they were all ordinary people drawn fr om 
various sections of society. How does one 
make sense of it? Is aggression and violence 
innate to human nature? 

Is our social upbringing 
to blame? 

The question arises as to whether there 
is any connection between what we 
have studied in the laboratory and the 
manifestation of violence in Nazi camps 
and communal carnage. The differ ence in 
the two situations may be enormous but 
the essential featur es remain intact. The 
essence of obedience consists in the fact 
that a person comes to view himself as 


the instrument for carrying out another 
person’s wishes, and therefore he no more 
regards himself responsible for his actions. 
After this critical shift of viewpoint the 
person starts obeying almost blindly . The 
essence of obedience lies in a person giving 
himself over to authority and no longer 
reflecting and holding himself responsible 
for the cause of his own actions. 

The most fundamental finding of the 
study: ordinary people simply doing their 
jobs, and, could. Americans bombing 
Vietnamese children said they “did it for 
a noble cause.” The terr orists who kill 
innocent people in the name of r eligion, 
nation, and patriotism offer the same plea. 

George Orwell caught the essence of 
the situation: “As I write, highly civilized 
people are flying overhead, trying to kill me. 
They do not feel any enmity against me as 
an individual, nor I against them. They are 
only c doing their duty 5 as the saying goes. 
Most of them, I have no doubt ar e kind- 
hearted, law abiding men who would never 
dream of committing murder in private life. 
On the other hand, if one of them succeeds 
in blowing me to pieces, with a well-placed 
bomb, he will never sleep the worse for it.” 

The above experiment is a r eflection 
of the uncritical ways in which we school 
our children. Most schools have a prayer - 
which essentially coaxes children to submit 
to the power of the Almighty, teachers and 
the parents. The mantra of unconditional 
obedience turns into the most gruesome 
social vice when these innately bright minds 
without any particular hostility on their part 
become agents of terrible destruction to 
humanity, leaving only a handful of people 
with the zeal to resist blind authority. 
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FFT T#t, FT 3FF F# #F FT# F|F FTF F^ TF 
FiTti 

efTef - eft# frfvTT TRFT? 

FF TTF #T FTFT TT1#F % Ff#tF f, TTt# TF# t 
# FF #F FFt TIFirnT tFFFTTT #T FTTTTT 1 1 FIFTF 
R# FTFT TTTiFTF FF Ft F# I, F^ #T F# FF Ft # I 
FTTF3# FF FTFTF # I T^TT # FTTF3# F# #FT FFt Ft 
T#t # I ^TFFFTTF FTt #FT FFt Ft T#t 1 1 FF FF1# 
FITF #, FTT# d|d-TF #TF Ft T# #F #, #FTF FF 
F# ## FFt 1 1 

FTTF3# # 3TFT 3FF FT# FTTTT3tf FT RtT F# - 
F#c# FT #T F#, ^JTF FT #T F#, FFtF FT T# 
FT # 1FFF5TIT FT Ft T^TT # FT# F# #FTT ITFT FFTF 
TIFTFTT FFT TFFT #1 FTTT FF TTFT Ft #T ?ldl # #TT 
#T FFTF ^1^ FFFT-TIT # FT FT# FTFT T[FT FFt-TTT 
FF FTFT #1 3FF # # FTtf FFT TTFTFT # FTT #T FF 
FFT FTF #FT I ? FT## FTTTF I 

FT## FeTTF % #T TIFT #F FT FT#FF# ^ 
FTTFt t, FTtf Ft.3#.Ft. #FT 1 1 FTtt ^TTFTTT #T I, 
FF# ## F# ### # ’JFTTFT # FFT# FF# I T^TT # 
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=|-><ni3Tf % fftrr ft fftT RT fft <41 <dldl ft I FF TTFf dlftl 
3ftr ftf ft FT Rft ftf WTTT ftlftf ft I FlfftF 

trp % ftftF 3 tIft ftf ^rrfRT ftftftfffTR % ftft ftf 
Rift fti ft cnft wr 3 rtrr FFftftftRfft, tIft 
FF ft fFPT ft I Flftf % fftr FFlt, ftdd - 3lft-3Tft 
RTf ftf ft ftf ftftiftr ft I eft FF T1F ftlRT FF FFFT 
FR?f ft fft RFT TTlfFFP ft TTTft ftfF ft 1 RFIRRlft 
TTlftftl T§tFT Rift TTT«ff ft I RRFlFRFFRTTTTftftl 
3#? FTlft ft| R 3TftfaR ftfF ft? 1T^ RR eft FFRT 
FRft RFT ftfR 3#T -3TSRt«r RRTRFR I 3ft R1TT, 
RBRRRF R feftf ft RRTR I 

fW r| ftftf FT TTFIR ft RTR 1 1 TTRFT ft F^R 
Rrf ft fdddTl ft fftRT ftf FTFRer fti fftrr % FlffTr 

Rf 3Tlft f^^TT ft | 3WtRlF 3TfftfT RTFRTf R 

ftft ftfftRT ftf RFRTT RT FRft ft, 3TFT FF fw 
Rir I fft§TT RT FFf FR Fi|F RFT ft'KId ft fft FTlft 
<WM Fft Hdvldd TFlft ft TRft FF FR FRR rjft ft?T 
ft %F1TR I, FRfft TTep TTPFF Tlftf eft FTF fdTdlRd 
fftR ft I fftlRT ft FF ■H'Hdl Fft ’HdlRdFd ft I 3ftr RT 
<H4d) % 'ftftj FTlft Trqi 3ffT FFft Td< FT <WM ftt, 
ft?T Fft H^hldd Rift, FTF-ft-FFT rrqr FTF ft TJF ft 
RftftT Rift FF !FM fftR I 

TJcf> ftk ^fttefRUT 


FR-ft-FR 1984-85 % RTF ft ft ft FFlt F# RFT RT 
FTSfRTT fft RTF ftf wftfF RRTR FTFT TT1%FT Fft 
#R R^TT FF ffeftFTRTTIT T7F Tlftf | ‘ affftRF ftp- 
Fft,’ 80 % R1R % TPST ft tt^- ^T WS\ RTftfR 
«TT, W fft^fT % ftftFRT ft W ^?T RlftRF ftwft 
clfcT FTdT ftt ^3ftF ¥R ft, fftflft #ftr fft 
^frT Wft W I Rift ^TF % ftmft dd4st>H 
t RT FTftt ft W RT%R % ftR % fftl r 

fq^ft 60 efftf ft % 40 Cfftt % TJcfRjft Rft 

3#[R TlfftT RT FRRT ftt f 3TT 3Tft 3nftRT ft f 31T I 
TJRTITRRrT 3Tft fft ft ftft Ffftf FR Ffft ft tl 

P[R RgrT ^FT wRdrid ft fft R F^ftf ft 3RT 31PT 
Rft ft 'disq, *tft ft RF fftft ftRhd fftrTTft P[R-R 


RP 31FTRTft ft fftftft I ^feT-ft RTF R T|ft ft ft I 
RTeT-ft Rift R Fft ft Rft ft I R W ft T^FT RTF 
sit ftftlftr m ftftrT ft I ftfRT fRlftl RTfR RFft ft 
ft STPF ft qft ^i 

q%T ft RP RF Rftft ft ftxTlft, FIR-fftT ^pR 

RFft ft I ft, Rft <4^1 ft Rlftt dSdi RFft ft I FIRR 

ftlRP ft ftftFT 3HW Rf fteTT fft Rift fw ftr 
^ ftft fRlftt ft FTRFPTT ft I Rift TO FT 
ftR ft ft ftp RFT R%R ftr ftftr ft 3TRR fftdRTT ft, 
(IftTT 3FRF RT RTT RRlft RFU RTRR ftFTlft 
Tft ft - ft.ft.ft.ft. ft RFIRT ftft RF ftRT RT RTT 
RTT ftft fft ftr ftlft ftRT Ft ftt FIRft ftj) Rift ftt 

rfh ftt ft fftft ft ftft fftrr fti ipr rRR 
RRlft ^FT ft ft fft fw ftf RlRRlft RTlft ftf 
RTTRFftftftl Rift RR fftftf F^FT ft ftf fftRTT ftf 
FFTRR Rft RT, ftFRT RT, ftftftfftrP % fftr ft^T 
RT, PWl RTlft ^ift RJ ft I ft ftFRT 3ft 3RRF % 
did TpT ftSRTT TT3TT ft ftf 3TPT ftft rft R ftft ?ff 
3Tftfft 3ft ftfftf ftr ftft RT ftdKI ft I ftlftf Rf fw 
3TFTRftf ftlftf I 3Rftf Rf fw ftFRT ft ftf ftf 
ftftf, yfddlPldl ftr fftpr dftl Rf ftRT Rftftfl 3TPT 
RF TTRft ft ft ftf TiR Rpftf FTRlfftR RTRFTT ft, FT 
RTRf ftft TFft I RT Rff ft ftclft fF <hhm ft fftr^TT 
ftr ft FFTRjft 3FRftf RT R ^ftlRTR FT ftftf Rft 
3TT Tft ft I 

ftTRT fftr^TT RT ftf TJR fFTTIT ft I ftft ftf RR, 
RfftrT fW ft ^fTT 3Rf FFf ^ftnT 3TR Rft ftftFT ftf 
3FRT FFf Rf I fttRT ft fftrr IJcbliJdl RfftF, ftTRT 
ft fftrr 3Rft fftftf ftf ft?T R FFRT ftftf ftf 3TIRT 
dlfftq I RFT FrflRT F Rft ftf Rf ftft Rcjft qft 3T1RT 
dlftq I ftf dHIH ftfft ftgdd RT 3frT f I FF fftRTT RT 
3TfftRft 3frr 1 1 RTTT, 3TTRF fw RT 3Tfftonft 3ftT ft I 

ffftf fw ftf fftf rt ft, fftrm rt ft, frit fftrm rt 

ft fft 3TFf Fft R? fftrft ftf FFf, ftftf fft^TT ftrff fft^TT Ff 
TTRrff ft I ft ftfftf Ff fft^TT ft 3frT ft ftfftF FF ftuft ft 
fft FFRT ^ftlRTR TTTRR 3ftr RRTlftf ft ftftr, Rfftf 
3#T 3Tftftf ft ftftf ftf TFT ft I 
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>HlfeoL] 3jk WTcT 'Hlfecil 

#1# f# rfr tt#frt strt tt#frt I #t far ftirr rrt 

RTRRTRRRTtl TT1%RT # FR 3RR R# Rttf### % R# 
if MTT MR TTRT# f| 3TRT MRT TTlfFRT #TTT TTT%RT I 
#t gTE# R# TRRtfRR RTTRT I, #t RR# R# FR# MR 

# 3RRRRTf#!#Rtl 

RRT R# R##?R # #t ## #t RTRT TTlfFRR RR #R# 
■*fr TTriFRR MR % #R# # RFt 1 1 TTRFT # 3TRT 
RTRT TTlfFRR RT f#$TT MRTRT # RTRT TTlftM R# MTf#T 
R#' #RTT RRT TTRTR R<SI^ #RT #, 3TR#R #R1# #RT 

# #t #TTT Ft 3TR#R, #TTT I# #R><i qpcfi RTTRR 
RTT# MTTRT RFT #RTR FRR# TTlfFRT % #R # #t t#R# 
#RT f I RRT TRR TfiftcR 3RM RlTRlR TRIM RR, RTT% 
fRT#t #t Rif RR RRT 3#TM# tFTTTT #? 

TT#FRR R# MTRR RRT #? fRT#t TTRFT R# TTriFTR 
R# RRT 3TFFRRRTT Fl#t #? RRTR R##f # ^r RRR RR 
3TR#-3TR# RR # RRT f#RT # 1 R#f RTFRT # f#T FT, 
TTriFFT % Mfrr RRT RTTRTT RR#t 1 1 TTriFcR % RT#R 
R1RT R#t M#t #, #TTT# RT# TT% RFt # 1 RlflcR % 
TRTTM R# MM# % #TR RTRT RR TRTT3R MR #RT 
RR#R #RT # I RTRT F# RRI#t # t#T RTT% TT|1 f?R R# 
RRT ##1# 1 1 M%RR F# RRTRT # % RTRT R# RRT 
t####! ### %RtRRRTRFTT#RRT#'l 

R# ?ftT RT 3TRT FR TTFR FtRTT TT#FrR R# R#RTRT 
T#RRT R#, TTf 3RR ### f#T RTFf-R-RTFt TT#FrR RR 
TFT# #RR MR # I - #tRR # Mt *¥FT FRR# TJTR ## 
I, #TTT Ft TJTR F# TTliFTR ^ 1RRTRT 1 1 3TRT 3RR 
RR OTt RT % R^ Rf TTlfFRT % TRRTR RT RftR RTf 
■*jJrRR R5TT 3R^ RRfRt I RR FR RTf RRlff ^ R# 
Fft, TRrfR Ft# t, FR ^R RFTTR RR# t 3Tfr #t OT 
F# RR# RRTRT ## 1 1 RR FRT# 3#%R R#TRR3# 
R# #TR# RT# FR# F#~#T# RFt Ft#, Rt OT Ft# # 
f#R#FR#RRFTJRRR#tl RRT 3RR RT%TR RT ## 
R#, fRR# Rt t#RT R# # - RTfRRT R# #, RTFTRt R# #, 
RTTRT R##f - rft RR# ^|R# RR R# R# FtRT FR 


g>si R#t % RR RT#t# # TJRR Ft RT# If #t F# 
## R^fRR RfRRRRt # RT# R3#t 1 1 F# F#t TR#RRT 
RR R#TRT Ft RFt, TJRT RFRTR R#?R fRRTTRT # I 

RT%TR FR ^(rtI RR RRRR #1 RTR FR ^fRR RR 
RRRR RRT# RTF# R#t Rt RRRT FR RTF # R1%TR R# 
##t # MT RRT# 1 1 RlfFRT # t##R RRR RTRT % RT#R 
RRRT # #tT RRRR TRRT-#tFT Ff#5TR 1 1 FR#Ri RTRT 
3#T R1%RT % RfR # TiR7 RFR #RRT #1 RTRT TRR 
FRT# TR#RRT RR RTOT 1 1 RRT RTRT RT #tT R## #t 
RFRFtRRFT# RT RTTRR fRT RRT RRTRT F#ft RRR# 
#t FR RTRT RR FT#RTRT RRRT % f#TR RR T#f'l T#R# 
RR ^ ?R# ##T RR R1%TR f#TTRT RTRT #, 

#TRT # RRR# TRR ## RR RRTR F#R I, Rt fRTR-fRTR 
RTF R# RRTRT# RTRt f| 

#RTT % R^ ## ’JR t, ##t FRR# t##RRTR t RRT 
RTRTM % RR #, Rt RT%RT % FR '#RFTRt TRRTR # 
TRTTTRt f'l R1%RT RRT ''jfRR #RT #, Rt #RR RTRTRT 
fRRRRR# ####r|| R1%RT RRT RRR #RT #, #t 
sicRRT RTRTRTT RRT RRTR RRT# R# #MT RTT#t 
1 1 RT%RT Rt# RR#R RR RTm # #t FT TRRT #T R#R 
3TTRR# RTRT # T^RT RRT RR#R RTT TFT #RT 1 1 RFR #T 
TRT RT, RTRR f#MTR #T TRT RT, fRTTft-R-fRT#t TRT 
RT RF RRT RR#R RTTRT 1 1 RRT #RTT I #TTTR# 
RRf#R R# RRT#R RR# # # R# ^f#RR 1 1 #T RRf#R 
Ft ^RR I, #t R8R RR RRT #, RTTR# RTRRT TTR Rft#t 
#T #RT 3#RRT# RRT# RTR# #RTT Ft 3TT^fRRT %^TT # I 
FTT RTF % TTFR 3TRTT-fR#R FR ##t #T R#R # RR1T 
3TT# f #TR# RF TTRFT # 3TTRT # % RTRRR f##T RTRT 
TT#FRT RR RFt #, TTT%RT RR #t 1 1 

3TRT 3TTR RTRT Tf#FRT R# RRT W #T fR[R ’RRT 
RTR, 3TTR # 30-40 RTTRT RF#, RTRT TTTf#R RR R#i 
RTRRT RFt RT R#RTR TTlfFTR ftTT #t RT I t##, ###t 
## t#R#f R# RR# # RTRT % 31RTTRT Tf#FRT RR #t 
RRT RFRR TFRT RT I RTT TFTR #t RF TRTRT Rt f#T 
TT#F?R R# fRTTT RTF RRTRT RTR I RF RR#R F#MT Ft 
TFRT RT I TTTfFRT RRT 3##R 3T# R# MR# RR RT#RT 
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ft - 3-yft) Ffft <?FIF)Kl Fft, ^yftl Fft 
HFlRd FTft FF FRIF 1 1 ft Fftf Fft, fftlTft Fft fTT 
ftFF FF ftteT-TTT ST^FF ftft FF FTRF ft ^ft FfF 
ft Fit ffff 3#ro 1 1 fTrfftr ftft* % sft Fft 
FlFTT, TT1%FT Fft TTfr^TT FTT FlFTT, TTlfftFF FT ftt FFF 
ftft Flft FTTFft FtFTT FFnFTT FFFft TO fFFft w 1 1 

3rtf ^ift 4 tt •ftz ?ff TfFF fdlmwriF t ft ft 

fft FTlfft fdft)dd ft TO FTTt t 3#T FF ftft ft t ft 

Hr ft Fnftr Pftdd 4 fft-fft ftFT 1 FFFff ftft ft 
tftftT % 3ftf ftf ft ftift fir ftft -snft) y^H ff fftft 
ftf Fftfft ^Rdli FF1TT ft fftrrft fttft ft! fftft ft tt% 
ft) ftftf -Hlfftry % y?H FF FTT FTF ddli) Flrl ft I ft 
ftftf ft fft FTT TIFF 3ftT 3HM=M ft TTliFFF ft FFF 
FF Fft FTF % FFt I, ftft FFFTT ftftfF RTF RcTT3Tr 
FT FFf FTfft FFT d)pdl dlgdl ft FTT FFF FTT ftft ft 
F5F FFT FF gldl dlls^ ft) d)ft FF Flddl sldl ft) 
ft FFT FTFFT F1FFT t, ft ftftTT FFf ffttFFT I FF TIFF 
ft T^ fft^ fftlFT FT FFT ft FF FFT ftlT fft ftFT ft 
ft =h5di dipdi ft <JR TTFFT tdi I STift) ftft <j*fR 
FF ft Fft ftftlT FFFf ft ft FFT ftlFT I 

FF FFIF FT*FFT3Tf % ftfF FTftlT RFTFT <H‘lldK 
TTlfftF ft FTfTfFTF FTTFf ft | 1 FfF WT ft, ft ft 
ft 3lfft) ft Fqr I J l4l*Hd t fft FFft %FFT 3ftft ft 

FTfFJFTF FTTFf ft I 1920 ft FTF ft FTlft FFlft FIFTSTT 
FF ft ft FF ftRT I FF ft fftft ft ftftfft: ft?TT 
ft I, ftftF ft ftft ft FF FFT FftFF FT 
FFTI Fft F1F ftFR ft FBF^Tft FTlft FF 
ftFF FT FFT I 3ft FfF-ft ft ft %FT FBF^TTF 
ft FT TTFft ftt wft ft TFFF 3TRT ft FF RFT 
ftft ft - FBFFFTF ft ft, FTFlftFFT, ft’FFFT I 


FF ijft FT.'ft.ft'FTT.ft. ft FFF Fft FF ftFF 
fftFT ft ftft FIF FF FF FFft FFT %FFT cddldK ftft 
Ffftft ft TFft ft ft FTFft ft fft ft} ftft FTft 
TFFTft FBF^TFft ft FfF ft I 3R Fft 31FTTTTT f 3F 
I fft FF FfF F# ftRT ft Fft-FFTF ft ftft ft t 
ft FTSFFTFft ft ftft ft fftft ft f Fftfft 


FTft FFFT I fft ft FFFFF RFTFT ft FF ft FTft 
TffFF fft ftft I fft ft fttft WF^TFF ft ft?T FF ft 
ft ftfftft FF ft ftft I 

Ffft ftft t ft ftF FTFF ft FTJ, FfF Ftft 
FFF FF I FFFT fF ft RFTFT ft FT%FT ft 3TTFF 
FF, FTfftr ft STIFF ft fftTT ft FF?ft FTft FF ll 
ftft FTF cJl'jH ft FTT%T ft, FF Fft ft STFftf ftf 
FFTT FF1FF FFF fftlFT FT, % FF ft FFR, FFTftf, 
FFft STFftf FFFTft Fft^TT ft FFFfftftf ft ^JFftf Ff 
fFFF FF FTFT fttFT I ft Fftfft ^ % FFT FF FF1FF 
fftlft ft FffftF ft fft F1%FT FF FF FF #F?FT 
ft ft FFlft FFft ftf ft fft ?F fft ft FF FTF ft ft 
fFF FTF ft FSF-ftfttF fft^T 3FF fftlft FF ffFTFF 
ftft ftl Fftfft FT%FT FF FR 3FTT Fft ft, ft FF 
FTFTFT ft ft, ft fft TJFTF: FFT FR-fFftft ^TFFT ft I 
fFFFTT ftFT ft F^T ft fft Flft FFTTftfFF fftFT FtFT 
fft Ffft Fft ftaFTT FFR FFTTFTT 3TFft ffftrT Fft 
FFFTft TFft ft fftj FT FTF-ft-FTF FFft TFR ftrift 
TFft ffti TFFF TftFT I 

FTfftF FFf ftf W FTTft ft fftF FTFTFR ftFFTF 
TFFT ftl fft FFTFT fftSTT RFTFT ft FTF FFftt Z 
FTTFF Fft TFft ftl fft ft FFFFT ftf FTF FF TFT ft 
sftT fft^T ftf FTF FF ftf ft I ft 3ftf F)f FTF 
FF TFT ft, fft^TT ftft F)f FTF FF ftf ft I ft ftft Fft 
FF TFT ft ft fftlFT ft ftf ftl ffttT FF FTFf FTf FF 
ftf ft ft fft FR ft, ffftTT Fft FR ftf ft I fTT FFF ft 
Fft TTRTFTF TTT%FT ft FTF % ftftf ft I FFft ft Fft 
TFTTFft FTFT TT1%FT ft ft ftftf Fgft ftl fftftj 
fTT FFTFT Fft ftfFF ft TTTF 3TFT FTFT TTT%FT ft ftF 
fdPdd FffF ft ft, ftft Ff ft TTR?T?TT | fft ft TFlftfF 
ft?FT FFT TTftft, Fftfft Fft Ft TTFTFT ft ftf fftft ftft 
FEft ft fFTlJ Fftf ft I Tffft FEF fft^TT FFT ft FFTFT FTft 
ftl FF TTlfftFT ftRF ft 3T1FT ft ftf FFTFF FFT fttFT ft? 
FFT ftf FF fttFF fttT ft fft FF TT1%FT Fft 3Ftft-3Tqft 
FF ft FF Ftft, FTTFF Fftft TJFT ftf srft F fFFFFf? FFT 
FF Fft FF fttFF ftFT ft % FF TTFTFftFFT ft Fftl % 
Fft Fft FfF FTF Fft FTFftff ft FTT FT TTft sffr TFF 
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3TR# fetRT feFT ft S^dlsMI# Rfe, 3Tffeiwrr3# Rfe 
f#t%R RTT TT% f#T # WRI# TTllFFR R# RFlt fe RRFT 
Ft#tl?#RTTFt RM TTltFW % RfR RTTk 1 1 FT#IF 
RfR RTF# I fRT FR RTFT TTT%RT R# RFTT Rfe 3#T ffesTT 

% tttr rtt#t ffe?# Rfe fr rft# % rtf wit# i 

eTTeT 'HlferU Tjfe yl'b'M 

‘rtft ^n%c^r’, Rwt rtt RiffeRi rrt ?iw I FRRfe 
Rwl % 3r<d'l fe TIlfecR Rfe? FTT MTM RT FTFTTTFT 
FR# 3TR# Rfe#?! fe t#RTT RFt fefWT I FR FTtfet ^ 
t#rt % fffen % fetr #fet fe rtft TtitFRT fIrt t #t 

FR# RFT fet FtRT ■dlfe'T I Wife RTFT ■dlferd R# RTRFT 

fet ftt rtf fe rr Rt # fRT #ttt RFt fIrt # #ttt 

SHl) RFT feldl W%rx I FTT RT RfR RTR <fel'll fe fefT 

few t f4 ftftrft rift tti few ff fen % ft fe?r fe 

RFt fFRRT RRT I 

3FR 3TTR TJ#R #T #t RfTR fefet RT fet few Rfe, 
fefer fefe RTTTT I fefef fet RfR R# fetRffefeffeRT RlfedRT 
Tfet 1 1 fefet fet R1RT3# % TTllFFR % TTTR TTRR 
fedIR RT dddfe fRTRT# fefef #t 3TTR zffer #TR 4 RF 
RT#fel RFT TTc[TRTRT 194 Tlfe RTT f#feR RTFT TTriFFR 
#T feRR Rfe ff4 fe RfR fet R#T ffeFF f3R, Rift RTTTT 
fe RTFT TTlffeRT % RIR RT fFJ fetfe Rift f 3R I dRfe> 
20-25 R#f fe RTFT TtlffeRT R# few RTTTT 4 TRF ffeqfe 
RFT TFT I 3#T ^ fefe RfefeRT RTT# T# t fRT FR 
dwl #T ffetj 3TFIR fe fFJ felfe I 3TTR Rt Rifer *f '3R' 
RTF fe RTRT TTlfecR RR R^lt RTW-feteT feTW RFt 
t, R fe Rtt ferlFITT 1 1 Wfef % fenr few# f fefew 
3TRT FRR# gRTRT fefer % RTRT RlfecR fe R## ?tt 3RR 
R# feRW Rlfet, Rfe fe RRTT % fefe RR# RFt HHrl 
fe^FRfeRft RtffefefeRWtl RFTFM #TT Rftw 
RF RT fei FR FR RT feRTT R# fer RTFT TTllFTR few 
yRR^Iddl # R'-H fecTT # I RRt RR fecTT 1 1 FTT cJ<rHI 
fe RURR F# FTT RW RR FRT t# # fF? RFF fefel 

3#T tfet Rit RTRT fer R# Rf 3RR 3#T 
RTfet, fefe WT # Rfet st>lPd % RIF RIFT TTlfFTR RTf 


FRT RTF R^ *|IeH RRTRT RRT I FTT ffeR % RlfeT 
RfR TRTT RTRT TTlfeTR ffeTRT RRTI FTT# fe RRR# 
RIFT TTlftTR FR# ^RT # RTTR-TTlfeRR #fe % RFR 
3TIRlfe % RTF % FTRRR rffe-TTI# Rfe FRTRTf RRT, 
R# ferfe RT RTTlfTR fevRT RRT RR RRT felfedd TTR 
RR fel RFf Ft RRT I 3TRT RTtt RITRfe RIFT TTlfeTR 
RRTIFIR FFftR RTt 3T#-SWTRT RR FPSTRR R#RT Rt RF 
FTW RF RFTJTT RTfelT fer FTT 3fe-WRTRT # feFI# 
% IfeiJ TTRRFT #FTR RFt RT I R^t feTRRT Rt 3TW 
RIFT TTlffeR RR RRRFIRT FlRT #t TfeRRR TFT fe 3Rt 
TTTRTlfe TTRitTfe RIFT, TR-fttfe, 3T^ RRRFT RT ^4 
ft feTRlRt RTt Rfefef RR TJRRRF1T RFt RTT TTRTRT RT I 
FRffeF 50 %, 60 % fetT 70 % FRlRTf # 3RRTl4 % 
RF# fe feRTfelR Ft ^RR RTFT TTllFTR RR ftfet R?ftR, 
RFFlfeR Fife Rfe RRTR *^<?Ildl RFR RRT fetr FRT % 
RIF FRT RftRTlfe RR Ftfet RFft Rtl RTt RRRRR TRJf 
Rt feFIfRR Ft RR Ft RF RT RTFT TTltfeR Rfe WTRT 
:34ft«FF RTTfeRTI FTIRF TTRfe RFlfT feRTR feRRR 
ferr, FFTTFIRTF RR 1 1 FTT Rfe fetfeRR TTltfeR %FR, 
RTTltTR f 3R I RfR'-fet Ffefet fe RTTt Rfe RIFT TTltFTR % 
RTTTT RR RTRRT RRT IfeRT I ^fer RTfer TRR R# felT 
Rt# Tffe |t 4; RRfefetFlRT R# FIRRIFFT ^f# ft 4, 
RfR-TTt #TRT RR fetR fet felfeRR TFT RT, RR RRT#t 
# Ft RTT TTllFcR RR RTTTT f 3TT I RT Rfew fet FRT RfR 
RFT RRTR RT I RRTT, R#fet 3TTfe fefet Rfe fFIRT fe feR 
n R fe 19fet TTFt R RTI#T RTF fe FFTRTTT 3#T fetfeRR 
TFT fe ^W: 1920 % RTF, RIFT TTllFTR % felF TTR# 
RRJRR TTRR ferar f 3TT I 

epccfr cfR 

felTTRfe FT R1FIRT RT RltfeRR RTF# #, RWT RTF# #, 
RTTR R# R# RfR Flfet TFRTIT % sldpl'H fe RRRR 
TTIRltfeRT RR 3F# ffe ?TTF FtRT RTR# #1 RfR R# 
RfefeFTltfeRT ^fetr RTRRTF 3TRfe feT fe FTT RTR Rfe RTF# 
T# t fer FT3TTTFT FT# TTRTR fe #FTR R# FIRRTTRT 
Rt t, fefeFT RRRR Rfe RFt # I 3#T tRTfetTTRTRT Rfe Rt 
FlWr RFt % RTTRT # I 3T#t # #TRFT RW 1 1#RRfe 
tW RTTTR RR %TTTT RRTRT RTRT # I RtR-RTT R# R# 
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^ rf 7 T wtgt % ftab / 


TOf ktRk % RTF k FFk TOTR, FFlk RtTRTT 4 TOk 
k Rft RFf Rikt 3rkrok fttotot 3k rrtr RRFf Rft 
krotFtRtli k rrrr Rft wl^Pd 3# kkf i <h$M 
% rrrr Rft Rt 3TT Wt Ft wl^ld R# krff TO k 
k?TR WI k Ftrtt 1 1 RFTO 4 RRRR % tTOT ^FTT RTlk 
TOF Ft 3# I Rt rlFlRRl Rft Ft RlfFR TO T?k I #k 
«lni Rt ti«\ k TO fo^ri: ns=tfl % tTOT F, “nekl 
RR TO RRRR FtRT kl” 3HH^u|] kkt % 3RTO1TT 
TORRft RTF fFRTlk t % TOfTOTf RR Rt Rftf RRRR 
FtRT RFt kl 


RTO tRRIF Rft ffe k k# cfT FFk TTIFk d=b<Hk 
-sftr 3RTfFR RR fRT RfR FRTRRT FldeiF I Rt TO 
Rft TUffd RR, TOPftRRT fT ^ ^Id RR Ft FfrIFTTT 
I, 1RTT% Rftf TORT RRRR Rt TOR Ft RTRT k I 5 k 
llR 12 % cn# - frof TOktt Flkt ffRRT k TOk 
TJRFk Rk TORT RTRT I, TORT FFk TORT 4 TTOlfRRT 
TOT k TOT RTRT rtf Ft ■HR I k, H<*rj TO TOFf dfd 
IroftR FFf Ft RTRT kl FFtfRTOR 3 TOtRT TOITOIf 
RtFiffR^Rt^t trok RtTO % ^l^ldRM Rft 
klfdRidl 4lk TOTt RTcft k ktT fRT FTOt RRk rt 
3FR FtRT k Rt FT ktR' TORT, TOTTOT-TOTTOT, ftFRT Rt 
TOFRT RIFRT kl TOT% Rk k RtTOTT RTFRT I, fRRT 
RTFRT 1 1 RTF-RTF RT TO fRTRTT TO TFT FtRT k I TO 
TOTRf RfR TORT TORT kl Rf-Rf RRt % TiRf Rt 
ffRRT FT RT|f FRT TOFT kl TOt kt Rk k fRR RRf 
k TfrR RJ^T FtRT k 3ttT TffT TOlk RF k RRk Rt 
TOFIRFT RTRT 1 1 

eiRHd cffl SPraRRTT aft? T-^el 


TORT TOR RTRtFRT T^R % FF RRf FT iRTOT RTf Rf 
5-6 R^ ^ RJR Ft# t, 3FRRR eft TO#IR ^ Ft FF^ 
#■ TfR RJR Ft RRT 1 1 FT#HT RfR-^ RtF R^ tR 
RTF TftR TTTR ^ RJR R^tTO, fRT Ft 3RT RTF 4-5 
TFR ^ Ft RFf sftT Fk Rk tR FF RRt k FRT 
TOTTO t tRTRT % TFFk, Rt RIF FTOt % TOTt RFt 
TOTRT # RFt t tR FMRR tTOTR Ft TOt TOFTRT I 
tR FF RR? k TJRTT fRT RTRR FF RRf RTt trotRRTRf 


k RfR RRf RR FFt TFRT I k TOT RTF TO ^tT t fRTTTt 
RTOT fTO TFT t'l RTRTTR 3TTTO RtRF FF% RTF 
RJR FtFT I 

FF RRf tf TTR fTO RTTFT Fieri fl F^R 
3TfFR k 'J'FTHI Fieri §1 ^tror FFk TTFTR k FF 
RRt k RR RTti RTOT tRTTt fIr k RfR TOTRT fIf 
^RT t, rft FF TTtRk t tR Rt ^TF Ft fTO RFFT RTFRT 
^ Iff fI'F k Rt T>fR ^ TFT t'l RRIr Rt %RRT 3R 
Rt?ft k fTOFT Fiedl ^ I Ft TTRTRT ^ TOT’Ft Fin % 
fTO ftjRRRTr k ^fR RkT Rt, rft Fk TOTk TORT I fR 
TO tRRRTT RFk TO TFT I Rt FF 3k tRRRTO k 3TFt 
RSTf I kfT FF f fR RTOT TO-TO3 Fel'I RTF 
fRR RFTFT ktF ^RT 1 1 FF fFTTR kk t fR FFk FRFT 
kFT Tak fRRT I 3TT% Ini' RRT RTO, TR TOT, RTIRR 
TOT - k TTR f3R kfRR 3Tlk FTT ktFT RTf Ft ktf 
tTOT I RTOT TTR RTF k fRT TFT k fTOFlk Rt 3T^R 
FRtFTO3k k fRtRT RRttR Rt klRR % RFFT 3TTRTFt 
RTf 3TRk TRT RT ^ TFT kl 

FR% FltkT k kTOTOFR tRRTTT FtRTI TTRtR 
RIRRRk Rk TO kTO TO fk# TO TFt «ft Rt TO RRf 
% Rlk k Ft 4'RdFI trTTOT kf I RfR-k ktR rft 
FR RtRRRt RTf k Ft tRRTFRTR RIRTOTR k FFTJTT 
RTT Tk kl tRkRlff k TO frTTO fR RTOT 1 k kRTT 
4 RR kFTRTRt RTT % R?k RTf tRTft RTOft RTf FR 
fRltkT, R k TORTt RRTFf tR> Rkkt k k TOriRRT Ft 
TFt I, 3TO1TOT k Rt TO#IRt Ft TFt t, R RTRR tRRTTT 
k TO RTOft k TFt I, Ft FR RRTFf I TORTt fTORk 
Fttror, kn-f Fttror, Rsk ktror, fRk Ftlror i klkt 
RTOT k RR Rt fRT RFT TO fRT FR TTR klkl % Rlk 
k TOR tRRTtTOTRT 3#T Rt Ft fR-fR RT%, FRTTO 
FR 3tR RT FttTOTRT fR fRTOJR TOR 3TTRt TtFT Rft 
RTO TJR-TtFT RRT k I 

FTT RTF RR FTFTO FFlk Tfkf k FtRT 1 1 TOR 
Rlk f RTOT 1 k, Rrk TfRT k TORTT 3TFt-3TFt Rtnk 
Rk RTlftw RT Tk t ktror TOk RFk FFTTT TOTR 3R% 
3TOITOT RT Rlk TOTRT 1 1 Rft ftRTOT k Ft-Ft, rftR- 
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d# 3TFft % F'F sHI # ft 3^# 3T# # 3TFft #t 
3TT|td# dt #FT fF fdfdd I F FldT3ft # F#FT 
dt #dF fdfdd fFlftl # Fd #f# t#F# f t# 
•dHM # F# # FT d# dt #F< ## df# cq|L|ct, 
FFfT dft # 3#T d ft f#§Tdt # ## FFfT t f# # 
d# dFFFdT FT# % d# f I L b<d'), ^H-l, 4><rit # d# 
§ 1 FT d# # FE# # SFRF# FT Id-KIK FlFT I 3#T 
FF df f#TdTT ftdT I # Fit# t t# ddltd# ## 
f, ## ”*Tt Fd# I 1 dTf-dTf dt fdffd# # FFT 
## f I dT FddTd # F# dfd FFd ftdT f, f# #F 
FT# # f#TT | 

3FT 3FTT FT id^dl'W l |4 c b FT d# # F5# Ft FT# 
#, FT #### # 3FTT ## # 3FT Wf % fFFdt 
FT Fddd Ff# f F3TW fF# FFIF 4 3T# FFFT 
3#d#d ft TFT Id FT f#F dTF dd FFdd 3#d#d 
FT#!? f#FfTFFTFT 3Tltd#d#dFFTf#t^ 
# FT dT ft' § I df 3TT# 3TTT # TJF dfd dfT Id-dl 
FT TdTfPd # f# FFjd # Fd t## did Ft FJF3TTfT 
Ftcfr I, # Eft #tF FFTF 4, Fdftd 4 oMI4=hdl dl#- 
md d|d FFd <r)rTl #1 df did 5H-1 F^ FT&ThI # 
FI# #1 ## t# fd# #IT t# 19# F# # FdTT# # 
TTFFFjdddT dT f# ## dRddl Ft FF dft FFTT 
F%TT | ##FT 3TIF, # d# did ## dRddl Ft TJF 3 
#fdFddtFt#FF#Tftf'l#FdjdFFTF3#T 
TlT^hfd # FFT d# # Fdd I 

fd dFTd #t# Ft F#F RtFRT #TT FTttF 
FT Idd did Ft 3nF dlsi-d|d 3 h 1 did F # § 
FRt FFR Ft 3FFF1T, FTFf ^FT TFT #FTT 
I fF 3T# Ff FgcT # FgF #*JT I fFT# f^-fr# 
Ff H'lldl ■#?! ?F FTFT # fFTTt F dF FFtfFT 
ftWni FFRFt 3FFFTT % %TTF ^ 3FT FTd 
% 3FT % FTTF F Tfk F^ dt 3FT ^#t % FTFt 
TTFTFdF ft % F#ft FE# % fdtTT dfd ft #d 
tl fTd 4 fTldui % 3T[Ft Ff# t fF 75 dfdFd 
^ 3F FEEf 6 ^ 8 m Ft 3TT^ ■# f MlfNd dF F# 
tl FffFdf tdf STiFfT 85 MfdVId tOT tl t# 
f#|% t Fd FE# % TdTTSZT Ft FTTF fddt d#TT Ft 


^f# #ddT t, yiTTFT fM % FE# dft, dt Flftf 
| % FETdF % m 3T# FTlt fdF F#td f#dT % 
c# dft Ft, #Fd FTddt fd-dl % dt dt 1 1 dddd 
FfdTtfF 8 dt dt ffdft fw F F# dd ^fddTft 
3#IdF tl FTdFJddtdtdF tt FfTF FTf dt dft 
3T# tt dF ftt t, dtfFd FT dddd % Ff# ddT-t- 
dF df TdtddF TTF t fF ft, FEt dd tt dtt 3#TdFT 
ftdT 1 1 FT# ftpr aft? dffd TTf Fd# t, FEsf 
Tdd F# d Ff TT# I 

Fft Ff FT# dTF FTffdT dt fdTSTT # FTd 
f#FT dt #dF f##d t, FTdt df FTTdT ffrR 
^dd #ddF FTFRT 3tfr 1< U II # W 

dFdT FTffTT f# df Tt^ 7 dJT>3TTd t dfd Ft FFTF 
t, Fft F# dfd-# ^ftdT# FFFd# 1 1 FT FFTF 
t FEt dt 31ddTFTTT dfd 3#tTdT-3#tTFT dFTF 
dff # 31FTf# # FTd 3#t dd Tff 1 1 FdT #dF 
3TddTTFT FTFlfFF STddRFT t d##T ff Tff t f# 
FEETT ft# TTF' tfdF ##T FT# dff t Ff f# Ft 
dd TTF ##T FTdFF tf, FTdTT 3TFFT FiftdTd 1 1 
dt# t # FfFTf# df# dTfT F f# FEdT <vT3TFF 
d# # #d TJF fdtdt dt FTf ftdT t, #t 3Fd 
f## fdtdt t fFFdt FTdT 3TTddt d 3TT#ftl Fd 
t dTd dF# t dt TTF-^Ft dt FFf# t, 
dft FFf# t, 3#T FT dft# t Ft 3ddTd-ddld 
ftdT t df 3TTdT-3T^F ft TfdT 1 1 t## t FTF FT 
FFF Ft df Fd FtddF FdT ftF f# Fd FE# t 
#td FTd dF# t dt t d Ft# t# # tft did dt 
FFtdT ## t FTdt dTd dt FFffdT I FT# #d t 

# TjFTFT ft f# # ## ft TTF-^TTf dt dTd dt dft 
FFfT FT## I F#dF dd T[F dfd FfT td #tf t 
ft TtF | FlffT t, FT FFd fddT FdtfdFTd fddttd 
dft f 3d F t# t## df FFfT FddTT f# d# 3T#TT 
TfdT 1 1 #f#d FT# f#T # TTF dfd Fft FTd ddt 

# 3#T fF 3TmTT F df 3Tf#FT # dt # f# 3F# 
#d t #FT FTFTd fF fd### dt #t t, #FT ft 
FTFTdf#FE#dt ##TTFT%IT| 3T# # FFfT # 
dft 3d TfT t, #f#d ddT drfT dTf # dft Fft fddT# I 
## # dTd # dft TidT, fF # ## dft I 
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^rf7T wtgt %ftab/ 



fwt 2000 qrftf ft ftft qft ftfq fr fqftfft Fft 
qiq fftqqT fft qrftf qt qpqftqr ft ftft qt ?rw ft 1 

3 FIT ^JT ft Flftt FT IddK qt fft ft) -t 3 Tqft qft ft 
qfft qftt qt ^q qliri-) qt qftfr ft, qFTHT «Mit, 
fftrt ftf qftfrFT fftqTT fftqr «jt ftk qftft qt rjqr 
fftl ht % qq ft Tqifft fftqi ft ft qq qFF qqft 

ft 3 ft qFHT TfT ft qTFft 3 # I fft gft FFT I fft ft 

gw fftht t qftft qft fftt ftft t, rfr tjt qft-qT 
ww W ^ I ft q^HWTqrt ft fft qrft ftf 
gftqr 3 rtew qqft qt <+.1 Riij#i ff qtfftri qqqt 
ffttf qt W ftfftq I qqqt FJ3 ftfat qt W ftfftq I 

qqqt FFTHT qqft qt FFF ftfftr I qqqt 3qftf WRT 
jlddi t TFt qq ftqq qlt^iq i FHftt ftHR 3ftqr 
FTwft t, fttqr 3 wtr I, qft F^ft qft ft i 

TJcf> ^ frETR 



ftiq ft ftr ft 3ff ftqftr qt ftfqftrq qr?ftf 
‘wfft 3ft ftr’ ft fftnr qt i ggr ff ft F^ft fft 
fTctt I? wfft qft gqr qft qt ftf ft f fftrft fft 
ff ff qrr fftr qqr t fft 3 ff ff ft ft Fiftt hitt 

W% qw %■ I wftrftFTTT 3FJHqqFf ft FFT ftFT 

tft 3ft ft ft Tift wr, ft ttf qrrqt qft fft ft 
qnfFT ft Him-lqdi qrr fqq hi^ti ftf i fh Ft 3iFt 
«rra) qt ftr ft ft i ftqr ftu qft qft fifft Ra<niq, 
ftfif qt i qrrftf qt htht ftft ftfftq wffer ftfft 
qq 3rgqq ft gqq I, Fftftg ^q% qq ft qq ftf % 
qrq hfI’ f i hf ^ft t fqr qTqr-fqqT q|q qqqg 

fr f i qnftr I ft) g^-q-g^ qqrq ftm i hf wf ^ 
qqr qqqi t, wft qrt qrqr f^ f# qqrft, ftrft ^qq 
qqmt | fqr qq qF q|qT ftqFT #, qq qq^ qqr ftrqr i 


^ qqftt I ftr qq^- qft ^ qqT ftr tr^ 4 Fftftg F^ 
^ ft qt qqtft^ q^ 4 3qiq% )#qr irq 3ltT qpft f^ 
qrft ft ftwt ftqr i 3qNqqftfttftrqftft^qq3T85- 
ft qft ftqT I ft? ftqftftqr ^qftqq q ft i Fftftgftr 
^■w, “qFftqqftftqqfti”FHqFft wfftrqqqt 
gft % qrq ft qqr qft ftr qt 3Frft 3qgtq fftqft ft i 
qF ^F q?T qrft ft 3tr qr qqT, ft qqift ft i 

qt fh q^Fiftt qt ftqnq % qq ft wrft ft, fttft 
ftraft ft ft? fh qqiftt ft 3?rqqt qqr ftrqT tftqft 
ft i ft qqr qft ftqT fft iq qqift ft FRftt ff tw 
fqqft ft fft Fjq ftftrqq qftq qt t^tt qt qr qqft 
ft i ftfftq 3 fr 3qq ftftr 3ftq ftr ft fftqrr qft fft 
qqr fftqr ftfqr fh rqqnfti ft, ft ft qpqrqqft qqft 
ft i qT ft qqft ftqr ftfqr fft qq grq qqft ft sfft grq 
d§d qqq qq> qft TFft ft ft ftfft qq 3rqft qrqr 
ft fftftqq ftf qidi ft i qqft ft ft qqq ftqr FtqT fft 
fftriqt wqqq 3qq qgqi ftf qft ft 3FR <am ftst 
ftr ft qft, qr ftfqr ft q qqr ftf i ft qqft ftfqr FftT fft 
ft 3fft gF? ft qq qft qqrqr i gft qqr ft t fft ftr 
ft gft rqft ft fftrr ^qiqj I ft qft qft ft qftT ft ft 
qift i qftfft wfft ft fftr, 3 qqftt qqT t fft ft ft 
qqqr qsr gfqqqr qqq 1 1 wqrfqqr qfft qqqt qft 
ftq fti ft qqft 3 ?qft qrqr fftqqq fftqr ftqr fft ft 
fftftt htf ft ft ft qft fftift ftr fhrt qtfftr ft w 
fft qftq ft 3 qqr ftf ftft i 3 ft fqq ft qqft ftf qft 
qftiT, ftrr qiiRTT 1 qr ft qqqt gF? ff qqqffft ftf 
ftftt fft qt gqF-g^F q q|ft, fIfft ft q|ft 1 ftft qftf 
ftf ft qnftf qq hf grq ft qft ffm ftf ft HTTRIT 1 

ft ftft trt 3 ft ftfftq | FHft ftqq 1 ftq 3rgqR 
I fft FH wfrq Ft, ftqr fft qsqf qq Wiq ftqT ft 
3qqqrq ftqrft-qwft ftfftf qt ftftt FFft qrr, qf qft 
ftqqr qrr ftr r^q qr fft qrFT qqr ft 3 ft qqq qqft ft 
ftqT qfft grftf qqft qft qq FFT-qqr qwft fF ftqT 
FfnT I ftft 3iqqft qq qq qiqftf qflT fftfftiq ftf, ftftt 
W ft qrqT ft 1 ftf ftf qqqr ft ff wftq qq fftr 
qftr qqr ftf 3fft qftt 3rqiqqr qqft qq ft 3Triqtqftfq 
qt ftf FF fft osi-d 3qqr ftf fft 3rqqf ^ift 3rqft ftftt 
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#tot# ##t # 3#r tof# toft # f#-f# #t Fttlro #t 

TOI# # 1 #F#F % TIFF FlfTITr FF TOt TOTOTF #, TOTF 
TOtlFF TFT FfrrT I Ft fFFF FF FFTOT #TTT F^F FTO TOIFT 

# TOt TOT#t Ft TOf## # Hlfed Ft Wl FF# TIFF # 
FF#t Fgt-Fft 3###%#, FF# 3#F#FT FTT WTO # 
FTOT##I TO <sHF>l # TOF TOT qRfad TO#t 4 3FT# 
F# #TOT FtFT eft TOTF# TOTO FtHT f# FF Ft TTFFTT I, FF 
t#FTTF# 3TTOFtlFFtFFRTOT#FF#3TTO#tFFt 
3TFT TOIF# #FFFt #TO# TfTT # ##t #l#t I 3TFT FF 
FTOTT# % Itoit, FFT-TO7T TIFF fFFT# % fTOTT TF#F F 
FtFT I FFT-TOTT Ft t£Hrl TF# % Rd^, TOdKi FtFF 
tjH'l % #TTJ ■HH'M F #ldl, #t TOTF# 3TTOTO Ft TO# FtrlT 
% FTO-FTO t#FT# ^ 1 1 t#F#t TJ# f* #, fFFT# # 
tFFTTO TOTt %■ TO^f ■qT ^TT fTOFT TOT TIFFTT # 1 FFTFTFT, 
TO =h?l4l Tt TO 3TFT 4 TO# # for FTTOFFT F#f #T# 
TTO2: #TTO F#t fFTTO# t#F*l TO #1#FT tw FTO 
TOP I FfF-# #F FF FTO# # for FTOFT TOT Tfa#T TO 
FTF FF FlTO F#TO #F 3TFTO F# #t#t # I #T FlfFF# 
TOT #t#FT TTOTtTO 3TFTORTO TOT I TO 3TFTO FF TO#FTTO 
TOT# ##t iTOTOr I TOTO 3TFT% TOTOITt TO Tt tTOTOT? TOT 

to# totto to # troror 3#r tjto ##t# ft Iftof 
F it? TO TO TO FTF % FTO# # ^jF# t ?tt TO FI# ft 
FTTOTTO TTllFcF FFTOt F## #TTT TOT TO# #FT I 3TFF 

tttItot fttff # ^gfror f# ftft I Itotot f## tt#f 

TTTOFFFf 1 1 TOTOT TTOTO Ft FFt 1 1 

TO #dTO]u| # TO TO ##t t 3#T 3TF#FTOt% 
TOTOTF FT troroiT TOT# # #t TO TOTOT FF TTRFT TTTO# 
t tTO 3TFT TOITT TTltFTTO % TIT# # FF# 3TFTtFl#t# 
3TFTtF FFTTO T^FF TOt 'tdl-Vll TOt TT#tTOT fFFJ F#T, 
%TOT % tTOTF F# #tFT-TF T## F#T, 3TFTOf-#fF#f 
^t 'J# TOFTFT % xrfTF F# FtFT 3#T Hh41f FFTTJ 
F#T TITOF F# #1 TO TOFT-TOFt ^TdFiKFd F# TOF 
TOFT# F# FTtf#FT TOT## F#t-F#t FTTOTFT FFl# # 
FitdRdd FT# # #t F# FF# Ft #f#l TOTF % TFT 
FT, FtTO % TFT FT, FTO FT#tTF FFT# % TFT FT TO 
TOE# F# 3TTOFTTTOT, TTOTTO TOFFF F# TOTOFTT TO #t 
t#TFR TOT# T# I f#FTO FF# T# I TO# 3#T TT#TOFf 

# TFF# # FTIF# 3TTTF-3TTTF TOTTOT FF# T#, 3#T 


TOTTO F# FTF feTT# T# f# TO# FF TPTFT fTOFFT TOTOT 

# tronrot FJF3FF 3rot#tTFt#i 3#r froiFt ftf % 
3TTO#F TO% TTT# # # Ft fro f#TO # #FT tror |IT TOt 
#, Ft TTTf## # #FT fro^ fF #1 F#t FF 3TTO##t TOt 
FtfT-FtFT WtFT FT TI#FF I 

TOTTf^TO efrT WTflR 

FF.Tft.#.TOT.#t. # FTO FF# ## TO FTOFt F# 
TOE#f F# F# FIT ^FIFT I FT ^FTFl#TOIT F#, FF# 
F#TIT # Ft TOT TfF FT I TOFT FFTT-1 # TO? TOFTFt 
•ydldl FT I FT TOF# FF# TO FTO f#F TO #TTT #tTO 
f#TO tFTT# TJ# TOT fTO ## FTFT, TOE#t TO FFtf#FTF, 
TTTf#TO 3#T #FFT # TOFF TTTOTO ## tTO TOTOTO ^ 
TO> TOt ## F3# #TT# FF# FF# F#t T#FT FT I 
#FFT F?FT#t F#t, FF FTO#t FTTOT F# fTO# f# T#TO 
TOFT ‘TOf#FT F# ##’ # I 

FiFF# F # fTO FTO FTF # FTO ^f#FT TF#t 
Ft I FTtF# # TTO# TO# FTO TOFT TTO FT I FTO 
IFF ^FF TOFF ## Ft TO# ##t FFT#, TO #tF# % 
TTTF# T3# #tF FT TF# TOTO F#3TT 3TFTFTO ##t F# 
TOTO % T## #tF % TOF TOT #BT I ^t#FT F|F F#TOTF 

I TOT# #5 % FTTT TOFF #5 # FTO tTO ^F 3TF#t 
F#TFT ##-## # %TO3# f# F#3TT ## ##t ##l #t 
#f # FTO fTO FTTOTOt # #t 3TF#t FI#TFT TO# %TOT 
FRTT | TOF ## # FFT TO#, # T|F #t F#t 1#TTT FTTOFT I 
#TTT TO# FTO FtFT FF # FTOTFT FF TFT #1 3#T 
F#3TT #t F#t TFFT # TOF # ## # TO#TFT iFTOTO | 
?ft 'TOFF FtTTOT t#T F#FT #t FF #t 1 J?T# F#t FtFT I 
FITOFfttTOTI lt#FT FfF #TR tTO # TO% TTTR# Ft 
TF#t f 3#T fTOT #t ## TOTT F#t FTF TFT #1 

f #t % TOF TO3 # FFT5F# 3#T TOF # #t 
TOF TOTOFFFT TFFT FT I ^f#FT 3TF#t TO#t #F5#t 
TOFT5F# % FT F# I TOTOFFFT TO#-TO# TOT FT % 
^f#FT # TOFF FTFT# FT TO# # FTFFT Ftl FF TOFT 
3#T #F FTFTTOt FFT FTF #, TJFFFTFF? lf#FT # 
FTO t#T # TTO Tt#t FTO T#t Ft I ##t ## #t F#t F#TO 
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^"FtF % FT ffe FFT I ft# ft FTFT fFT eJF 3TF#t 
-eifeHFi ftRT3?t #HfR OIF i^rr ^TrT TTFT T^T %■ I rft 
e^eit # FTFT fFT HldMl 4 FFT FT^? cfT eJF 3FRt 
5><r5isl FTsft sftr #f f# ^H^hisrt ffr 4 ej*# 
FTR fFT 3FTT eJF Fftf ft Flit ftft fFTT3ft I 

eft <rt=h$$l} # FTFT FTeTWt ^rRT FFTT tt TFT t 
tFT #? F# FTR# Flftf, ft eft Fft y($=beH 3 3TF#t 

3iMiroi=H wit tft 1 1 #ra # fiftt ft rserr |, # eft 

3TF# nNr FF #f t, F#t %#t 'hid' II ? # eft ffrft FT# 
FrnT I FTFTT # FeT# If-KIK ft FFt FTFT tl ft <n c hS5lf 
wftrwt FtfT%RTTFTf I L|i4]cKU| ^t^itIi ^ 
<rl^KI I^Tf^TcT f3TT Ft I «I^W, e^Flf # FTFT tFT 
HIcImI 4 FF WET FFf FTT FT3TFT I 


fffFT 3#T ft I TJfFf F# FTF FFf FTF# fl 
# efl'l feel'yerl Ft TTtff-TTtff 3TF5TT FT WIT 31FT 1 1 
eft FTTF# FTF 3TTFTfFT 3FWTT ^ FF TTFT fFTT 1 1 
eft sjfe<HI % H I <H Ft, dTI# 'hFI fFFTeft FTFT, 
ftft FFF FT#t I # FTFT, 4 3HN=hl FFT FFF FTT 
TTFTFT I? if# eft 3FF F#FTT Ft FFleft TFeft 1 1 flfFT 


# ^ft FTFTFt TJFTt I ## ft#t FFit, Fff3TT #ft Ttwt 
FtFTT #f % FTFT #3 FFT I ff# #f # FTFT fFT fF 
?ftT-?ftT # 3TF#t F#TFT %TTT3ft FFT Ft FReTT FFf 
1 1 far it RFTfFlt % F1TT Ft I Ft Ft FF? RIFFT 
fFT #f F#f 'hld'f F# Fn^hl # I eft 4 FTFT fFT ff 
FFT FT# ? ^tWTT Fteft fF RFTfFlt % FT FT FTFTT 
FTTF# ^ ^JFT Ft I eft FTTFF FR FTfl eft ^ # 
FTFT, # eft FF# ■eaiell f, FTF# <aiell f|, 3T^t-3TWt 
TfWt TFleTT |l ettWT ^ ^eTT^ Fft =hlftl^l FTWHT eft 
Tff ft el Ft W esTT^tt I eft FFt el'll I eft <jts«m 
■sftT , *ft ?FTFT ^Tlt ft I 

Wt 3 hni f^T hP\< % FITT FFT fteeft TFeft 
1 1 Ft FFt Ffft, eft ftwft WT TTRF fo^T FT ^3t ft 
Ft I ftWTT ^ WT% FTTT FTW fft FTFFTt ^FTt ft) ^fft 
ftzt Fff3TT I % 3FRt FlfeHFI FFt fFRT TFT 1 1 
e^FFKI % Fft SRFft Fft tw FFt 1 1 ^FT WTFTt 

'jen-f % teTf ^FTT FFt tl eft fF ^tt TIT 
FT3ft I % 4# FFTt I eft FF FH esurnTr | fit fw# 
^ FTFT, ^fT ftlTTFft fF FTF FTT TFt Ft, FtRTT-TTT t, 
aldl-TTr 1 1 3flr 3TFt ^FF FF TRF t eft §enl 'WFt 
TFT FTT FTWft I FTT FTF TTR fiT7 FFTTT FFTFT 3TR 
HlelMl FTt wrf Ft tFTm FTT tFFT I 

FTT WT ffeFT Fft FTF 3TTFT iFT FfWT % Ft# ^ 
firTT TFeTT 1 1 FTt Ft FTFt-FTFt ffcft Ft teft Ft I 
eft FF fT^ % FTTT Ft 3ftT WT^ fft FTFTFt fFTt I 
tfef , 3 Hf1h 1 FFTT FF FTFeFT 1 1 fTFT FTF FFT 3flT 
fTFT ftwft % Ft# FTFT I tWeft ^ % Ft# FTFt I ^ffT 
RFTFFlf % FT # fF# FTFT I Ft#-Ft# FTFFTt 3F TFt 
«ftl FIFTFFTTT TTFFT FFT fFT FF FFt fFT t ^sft #ft %? 
FF2# 3F TFT tl RFTfFlf # 3TFFt fRFT# Wit 3#T 
FF % Fft FTFT FFT I % Ft tTR Ft FFT iFT RFTfFTTT 
3TF# FTF FF #S FTR# 3F FfFT #, FFT FFt FFT FtFT I 
eft FTT# FTtr-FftT ■# 3TF#t wteTFt ftmt I 3ftT F#f F# 
W FTFT, TTFJJF # # FlTTRT F# iFT F# I Fftf # ftft 
Ftff iFTT ft I ftft tM ffeFT Fft FTeft#lFftl ffeFT 
Tf?T ft 3ftT FTT# TFT eft I # FTFT fTR tFeTIFTT fT^ 
FTT FTF F# tl 
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3RR 3RR FR FFR ft ftft ^ fftlR 3TR1R ftf, 
3RT Rlfftd ft f>^ ftfftfdft FT TfF FRT FTFT Tlftft 
cfr 3TIFft fft§ft ftlT fft Rlfftr FT3RM FFT ■SFTcTT f 
3TfrftftFRFTtl 3TTF FR FTF RT fftFR Fft fft FR 
ftF 4 RFfft ftftTT FTF-FTF ft ftft ft ftr rt ft I, 
3Rlft ftf ft WI ftft ft fftR, FR ft ft ft3TT ft 
WT ft 1 1 ft3TT RR ftRR RFT FTF ft 4 ft fft 
mRuiih ftf FftTFRFTtl RT ftft ^ ^PFRTF ft 
IlFRftTftlfft^fRTft, ftftftRTR FTft 
ftfF ft ftdl '^■s.t^TrT ft I <4 1 4) ft) RRF % ft WTF) FFT 

Tft ft rft wi ftRft fr ftftrr ft rtf 3ftf ff Tft ft, 
ftftrr ft 3 rjrf rrf ft, ftftrr ft R^idl ft ft?T 3 tt 
■ ft 1 1 ift , fR T F' ftfsrr, rrff ^ 3 ft rrf ft ftaft 
FF ft f 37T 1 1 FF RTPRT RlfftFF ft ft Ift^TT ft I FTRT 
Fftf ff tfrft ftftT ft fft ftt ft ft# ftftr ft, wtz 
T ft FF ^t-d RTT ftft ft I ftftT ft FFT RT RRR FF 
i^FT RTF ft ^dftd fftFT ft I ft ftFR RlfftFF F# ftr 

ft ft, rtIfft ft rrr ft ff ftr Fft i ftF FRft 
ft ftftr rrr ff ttft yfdftn ft ftr |i rf “fR 
Rift ft ft ftftr ttrr ff fr ftft ft r«rtr frft ft 

FF RIFR ft FTFlftf FR Rlftf ft I FTRT FF FRlftf FRRT 
TRRF ft Fft ftl 

ft FRTR ft FF RTRF fft RF fFRT FFT ftft Iftft 
ftr ft# ft, ft# 3ftftwft ftr ft# ftft, 3rftrft 
ftft tft % rff# ftr ft# ft, 3ft 3 trt ft ftft ft 

FT FRIT fft ft ftTT ftfRFTT ft ftlTI FF RIRFTT ftft 
3RR $ddl ft ftrTT ft RF ft fFFTT# FF RRF 3TRTT 
FF FF> ftftT ftft <gi=tx RF ^JFF ft?IT ft FR TFRT 
ft ftftr ftTT ftft ftt ft TFRT ft Tft # Fft FT, ft 
ft I, FT FF 3TRRF ft FT ft T^FT fftFR I, FF TFFT 
TTCFF ft Fft ft 3RR Fftr ftt FTT RF ft RF) fftft ft 
ftFT FR Fft RFT RTFT fft ^R 3Tqft F^fft ft fftrrft 
fF5 ft ft} Rft, ftft FTT ftft ft FFT ft TFT ft ftFFT ft I 

■HlfftF ft Rfft FF TRRF FtFT ft fft FRlft fFRTft 
FFR ftft Fft RT Fft ftftf I FT#FT Fftffft RTfftF 
RF) FTF FF TRfttFF ftt TFFT ftl ft FT3RRT feft 
3RcTRTfftFT FTF ft fft FR FRFft 3R|ft «FR ft Fft FF 


FTft ft fft Fftn F T3TR I 3TRT 3TTF RFTFF^T FT ftft 
Fft ft TFFTFTFF) ftf fftft RFftT ft TMlfftd FtFT ftl 
R=F fFfft FmQ 4I F^ F# RHlftFct) |R fftftft F^T 
% 'RF 1 F TFft RFT RFftT ft RFlfftd ft FF TTRm 
TRRF ft Flft ft 3fft FRFF ft ftf ftffft WTF ft FRT 
FTFT ft I fttFT TTlfftF ft FR FTRTFR ftlft f fft TTlfFFT 
ftFFT Fft FFTR TRFFTf, fftFftf ft 3TTFR RT Fft FFIFT 
ftl ft FR TRFFTf Fft FFFT ft I fft FTF RFFT ft fft ft 
TFR Fft, TTRF Fft, 3ftr 5TTF Fft - FF ftft Fft 3Rrft 
ftT ft FFffttF FRFT ft I RtT Fft FFT FFT ft 3ftr RRRftT 
Fft FFT FFT ft, ftft FF FTF RFF ftfr-ftfr ftFT ft 
3ftT 3TFRT-3TRRT TFft FT FFT TFT ft I FRf FF FF=FF 
TRRF fttFT ft fft #ter-TTT FRlftT FTFFT, ftFFT ft 
RFft ftFFRTTFff RTFFT Fft RR# ft TRlft FtFT ftl FF 
RRTFTT fftft 3lfFFFFFfftl FF RRTFTT FTFTft ft FTTT 
TTRF, TFTF sjk FTF ft FF^FF FF ft I 

ft Tift fftFF FT3RTFT fft^TT ft fftlR F# FFfttftf ft, 
ftfftF TFF fft^T 5^1 ftl ftFR RF) FFFT ft, 31TF F)F 
TTFft ft fft 3Rftf ft I FT fw ft 3TRf fR FTftFT fftRft 
ft RFTFTT FFf ftT fft ft fft FTtft FlfTR FR fftlft 
ft, RTFT-fFFTft ft 3TOFTF FR R% fft FTFT TTlfFFT 
FF FT RTfftF RTF FF Fft ft FftR RST ft TRF^T ftl 
Fft ft FFRFT ft, 3Rft ftWF RRR ft, RRft ^fft 
FRF ft, FTtft fftft RRR ft - FF Tlftf ft TRF^F ft 
3TtT RlfftFT ft fftft RFT ft?T ft ft ft FTtft Slfftft 
FR ftT FfF Fft RRT ftft I FRftr RfTR RTfftT FF ft 
fFRTTF ft TFT ft ft ft ftft ftf, Fft FF RFft FFTFT 
•JWM Fft I FF RTRft fft f%RR FF fftF ftfFT 
FT%R I RTfftFT ft fftft ft 3RR FR fftF ft fftft ft 
RTF ftft |R ftf ft ftRTT Tift ft ft RRRFT | fft ft 
3TFTft fftft FF FFT ftRT I 

FRFTFlft ft ft ft FfF^Fi 3TTR ftft ft I 31TR 
ftft t fft RRTR ft TFFT ft FT TFTF, FT FRF FF 
fftR FTF FF RFTF ftl 3RR ftqi 3TTF ft RRF ft 
RFT RTF ftft ft Fftf fft ft ft TJ^RTFf ft RTFrtf |, 
Fft ftF FTFTf ft RTR RTF? I ft TTfft ft RTR RTft 
|l 3TTR RRR RFft Ff fft FF FF FTFTft ft FFf Ffft I 
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i SS RS.it.t.STR.st. ^TT rft Sit SR il'l, i ijfST 

ssss MtM | # ^ W ^ ^ fe tttfs M 

TTTS 3RSTS Ft TFT tl SS i =hpdl fir 3TTS% SFT RST 
iSTTS 3#FRR I, RST tMt i^dd i, rst M MfT S 

tiMM i - ss Ttsi ssssi stiff ssi i i it ssi 
i M sm it 3 tsrr isR, 3ssitsitsTFsisii 
SRi <M I i 'it <dl<n sMt i i d-Hsi =hd<M % Mr 
3TTS%SRT STFTT %l RttFSSFtit sttsr Sdil M<s< 

‘rMit si Mt’ rstst i sm ■hhBtti, Mir M 4- rM 

% WI ST i|l 3TST 3SSS5T STRT Rli i SR fsST it 
sf ssist twist it sir! i Mr STFlit % sftR *1F M 
Tirnr tst sst i, sf sst Mist ttttr i i 

FTT ttttr si stfss Tni % tits is si it strs 
f, RTSTFFli si it STRS I, ^ si it STRS i Mr 
fMit si it STRS tl 3TST -SITS Slgrl i fir '3% 

Mis tsvST st tt%, it fs% stM rsM i Rfisr si 
?ttf 3hh 41 Mt Mii ^r ss ttss^i i rsItr, rtts 
rftjft sitsR i Mr MijcrsFssTFiFrf3TTi'isTT 
M SS RISIFFRT TTSi Mrs si STS SFf TfT TFT 
i I STT STS SS ^T MsT-TTT STPT SRi % Mr, STSST 
SRi % Mr it isTT RFt 1 1 RfeST tSTT % % TTlM 
TFit t SF M it SFf RS TFT 1 1 fMt sftR 
itftlR, RfeST % 3TRSS Si SSRT TSRS SS SltM, 
FTST isST SS MSR fST 3TS 3SSSi STT 3TJSS i 
T J?Ri si SSRS Ft S Ft I TTTTR SS, STfS> StSS SS 

iTcp t^t ss sM it Mfstst tsst Mr i, st?s sFst 

iMIl 3TST St TTST sMt TSST 1 1 STT TSST % si 

i 3 tst 3ss ssss rs ss Mi st sfsR i Msr i 
it sts tss Ft Mti tsr fssrrs % ss i RR? STSST 
ss iti I fsssi sss i fs sr^r sisr Mfst sst I, 
sssi Mr: ttst tssi sst TTsri 1 1 

RR> fid MR Scf 


Mr ii 3ssi stsst fM st fsr i srr Mr si 

SSTSt 3TTSSi SSTSSS Ms Mr SF SSTSt M Mj 
fw, sitfsSTS, SSSS - SSFT stst % si i SR 
ii i Tttsi ss sfss Mt i i ‘^%st si iit’ si 


3TIS-STT STT ^ST ^fSS ST fSR it SF STFlit SS sM 

% its ssM sftsiss iti fsir ttts i si stf % 
Miss it SRi Mr i i ii % ^fisT iit isit i 
it i Mti i i 3 fs i ss 0<d fssr sM i it firr % 

TTTS M Ftst sssi itSR SSt Ftit it % 3TSTT % 
TTTS M Ftst, sM STFST ST S# STT# TtMt ssi Ftit 
ST sM i it Ftst fMs I FTT% STS ^feST i SST fSRTT 
FtsT it sM sM ifsritM fM i stit M % Mr 
it it it si i sit st i it si stf i i ftt s^fM 

i ^ 5 ? i 1 3 s% ststt i sjfisT Mr fs ssts srs 
sfrit si sp sfM i ssf ss ^si st i Mrifni 
igsr it ^ i, im ttttss sttts i sM i i 

STT fis TTSF SSti TFTS Mt Ft tsSTS Mt 

sst fsr Mr 3Tsi ttts tts si sst ft RST ii i 
it i Tfsr i ss sTFTst ttstst iti si ft sM fsr ss 
sM i ssttsr iit fsri Mr sf iit iti ^fisT si 
sM i fsrt, stt wt Mr stft, ‘sM sf iit M sttt 

ii 3TTsi#i?’irMMTTTits%Ttitfiiii ^tts 

SRSST Mt SR Ttsi % SFt SST f 3TT FtST I 3T5SS it 
STT SSTTT i fMtT Ft STT-STS sM ^R?-S-^R? Mr 
SSTi Ft TFi i I RSTSS TFTTST ^T SST Mr STT% STS 
fM SW STT tM si Mr % fM STMTfsS Ft TFT ST I 

sts i ss i fssrM ftst ir si sMt i ’mt fsr ‘ttt, 

3TTSSi SF STFt i fMft?’ STSt fsr St Mt FTT STFTSt 
% STTT ^ it st St I FTiitST, i asMrsr ss % sM 
1 1 tittsss Mi f i Msts tsmsist i MtM it stt 

^SS tl TTS i ifis SS% STST SF TTS ST^ 
M ffM M' TtMfH - SF TFTS WT Ft ^SS 1 1 

fM it i §sst % Mr sf stM % fM Mr 

iMMTMsFttMsMirM'^^^ 1 M' 

fsRrt-s-fsRTt sssr i M fts i sfs st i, Mr 
tr fM Mr rttr t st ist i rst tttsttts Mt st, 
FTli SSF-^SSF ^R? FTT STF % M M fR i fST 
sri ft, sM si sts sts st i i irtfiR rst sM i 
RFS it fsr SST SFt ST sM Ms SFTt St I M Ri 
SSTTTT i FT sM % FTS i SF Mt RSTTt I sMi 
srrsi ssr Mt M M sM sfs sM fsTTit st?r 
it tsM iSFTRTS i RTTt st Ft I 
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4 tft frr TfT ft fTT#r-FTT fffjft tif fft 
« rr # tf t 4 4fr 3ttt ft I w ttstt 4, FF#f 

#FT TFF Tlf *41 -H i -H I t4 I ?ff, TF1 WF if4 WFT1FT 
f3TT # FF3TFTT TFT Tlftrd 4 TJTT ffFTT TFF #TT 
Tf FIlftrT TF FTT4 -^HTkI T# tl 3# TF t # 
off FTTT 3TtT FTFTTF % T# # tp FTTT 4 ^TPf 4, 
TT# FFRT ^TrTT 1 1 flzf 7PT 4 Tf #T #4 t 
Ffrff 4 TFT F44f Fl^ Tff 4dKT FFT TTFTTf 4 T# 
TIFT #TT, FtTlFT TF#t 4TFI 3# TFT F44f 4, 
TF#t 1 F1TF4 4 pr fTWFTT TF T# FFT TT# 

% Tf# 4 ft TTFTT FTPFT Ff Wl TFFT flzf FT# 
FTmFTTfrll F4#Tff4#F 3TTT #f ffFTT 4 FFT 
TFF 4 Tift FFt ■hIfcII 4<HI TTfc -4 41 T I si'll # 
F#f4 F4fe4f FT fTT tjfY f#F FT# I Tt^4 TTcfr 
fitttft 4fr t 4 #f fft fttttft 4fr cffr fft fifr 
4 fTT 3^i%iK u ldl 4i-sl 4 f % f#F 4 I 3TtT fdf$dd 

F^T ^ 3TFF 3FT d*H#1 FTT4 *4 4f 44 Tf Tf 
■H<-Hl?H TT, 44# *4 #4 FT feHlfi-fH % FIT 4 
dldrl |f 1 Tf FTT4 FIFFf sldl 4 off f 4 FFf 14<sldl, 

t4 f4 f4tt t 4 14*adi 4 1 3 tff TTfFF =h?di 4 # 

f?IR TF 1 £T<#fFjTTFFTt 1 F4FfTF , 5TT TFFT 

TFFtFF# 4f f 4 fwr t4 trt sti# 4 1 FFTTiFiFf 
4 TfT TFT FT 4 FF#t FFTT TF1TT I 

fTT TFF TF THr^d F# TF TF STT TT fTFl4 
fTTF TTFT 4 3T1TT # TF Tf TFTF TTtfTFnT *4 
F>FT dldl t TT Tfft T^FT ftrff offr Tff TTT 
tn I TF frwfr t, ft? TF #F I ?ff TF ftwff TT 

*4?r FFi T JTT d'ld pldl t FT% f?FJ I 34fT FT *4 

TTT o4^1d FtTTt^FT ^Ml'd'l ^T^ftTTTRTT 
1 1 JFicF THf, fr=TTT faT?f-fTT<4 TFT TfT^ 
t TFT FT TTFTTT-Tf-TTTTTT T^f TT TtIt fTTT 

FT t4t % tt^ t frr ft^ fTTrl t 4 Tte t|t tf! 

Flrl I fFTT TTT fT TTTT f 4 FTl rRF TFT I ffTTT *4 I 
TFT ?FF TTfTT Fft t T# TTT FT^ Tfr?f t 3#T 

ft 4tf Ft f ftt4 ttt4 ttf 3tt4-f4-3t^ tt^ t4 
frr tt f i tt*4 tt tItt t# ttti ^ %rrr 

t4t *4 TF TT t 3Tk FT FTTT Ft4tTFT 31#, ^4, 
# FT ^ TT?f F# tl 


FT fMr 4 FT1%TT FT TIT # 3T1TT TT FTT1TTT 
TT1TT t # T^ t 4 FfriT TTTT TTFTT FTTT tl TT 

#t t4t, tthIttf, ttftttf 3t# ft ^ f#F44 ?tf 

t 4 FFt' TTTT t Tf Tf T^ 4 # TTT FIT tTT 1 1 TFT 
Ff TFf FITTT Tf#T Tf FT T^ % FRT ## frrr 
TF4 TlFft #T 3TfF FT % #T FTT*T TTf TTJ M 
^ FTiftr tt 4tt 1 1 tfit 4 Tnt «ff tttt I, ffit4 

TF*TT Tf TTTT |l Tf FTl4 TRTTT T# fT TfTT 
#, TR1TT T# fT FTTT TTf, TFTTTT FT^FFF Wf 
fir 3TTTT TTT TTf TF*TT TT tTT tl 34fF TF 
FFTT Tf fFTITT I % TF TFTTT FTTT 1 1 Tf T1TT 
^ ^ TfT TFFTf4 TFT TFF ^ T1TT # FlTfTTf 
?rfTT t, TF 1 tFTt 4 FTlfFTT % TfFTJ TTTT TTTT TTrff 1 1 
TF FT1%TT TTTT TF Ff TTT f4tTt|'I T1TT FTTfTFf T*i4 
TTT I TT TTT FTT%TT TF TffTTFT FT# fTTT FFT 1 1 

2Tf^t ?TT FTTT) Tf ^FT 

FTlfFTT t 4 3TTTf TTT FTl4 #T, FTl4 ftl^TT TTT % 
#T, FTl4 T#f % #T, Tff % #T Tf FTlff f^FTT 
TF f#T I 3FTF TF ^FTF Tf#?T *4 # I FT TT TTTT 
FTlfFTT Tlf T*TT #ff 7JT3T1T TTF Wf TT F*4 TfFTT 
#TT TIT FTlfFTT fTPTFT I, T# 3TTTT # TTF 3FFl 
FFTT *4 TIT FTlfFTT TTT F#, TF FTf# Tlf f#T *4 
TTT FFlff I TTffTT 3FTF FT TIT FTlfFTT % FfTTT 
TF *ffF Tl4, Tf T Tf TfT T# TTT fTT# t 34tF efft- 

Tfr Tf t| tit frr# Tf t fr*Ff4 fi® ftftit #e44 

Ff t, TT Tirf t 4 3TFf T1T1F TTft TFTFT TFf TTrtf 
TTfTTTfl 

FT#TF % TTT TfT Tff FTTT ‘fT FF ^TT’ 
3T1T f 4 TlFfr 30-35 T^ TFFf fr# Tf I ##T 3TFT 
f^F Tl4 % TF# T1F TTT ‘FT dpi’ #Flf 3# Tift 
FTTT TTft f FFT FTTT fTF# FTT-TJTT TFF TF, FTT-FTT 
TF FT TFF ^ FTR f#lffFT #TT FTT Ff # TF# 
TfFF TFT Tf TTTT Ff - # #ff FTT TTT *4 fT Ft, 
TJFT Ft «ft# TFT 4? FTT TTF F#TF # % FTTT Ff ^ 
TT TT #FTf ^ TIFT # Tftf FTT TTTT ^ fFT Ft, 3# 
fFIFf F#T '4, Tftf ^T Ft TFT *4 1 TF FJFTTF FT#TF 
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Fit F|cT 3T1FTT fTT | FTR fti 3TPT TTF^TTi t % 

f?t Ftst-Ftst !■ i FRt Ftst ftft *f tjtt Ff 3ttr *ftst 

FTFT *f I 3FFTF FF ®IT •3H=hl fFT FF ^tt FfFTT f 
Frnt ip- fffT ptfr^ I % farrtt snwTFFFFr 

% FF FFt it FFT FFt ^ Ft tFT FTFT 4 FFt pT Fit 
Ft, FT#FT FTFT 3 TJTT F^ I FTl3 Ft FFFT Ft #F FT I 
F#T FTT FTF ^ TTtF TTFTFT 1 1 TH^FT Ft FTt FTT ^f#T 
Fit FTTFTT FTf 3TFt FFT TTFFt FTTt FlfF FT FrfFFTF 
FFt tFTFTt ^cft I 

%Rt Tll^rF FT 3TFT FTFT FTFFITTt FT Fk FFt Ft 
1958 3 TIFF FFFFT 3TTTFTFT FTF % l^FT FFRTFFFT 
k FTFT k FFT FTF Rd<sll - ‘T^FT FT FTF fFFT’ I 
3TFT Fk 3TFF Ft 4 t k F# Ft 3TTF FFTJTT FT^t 
% FF FF^TTTT FFt i^FT FTCFTT F# FF TTFFI T^FT 
Ft?T FF F?FT FF FFT I Ttf^F FTT% FTF FF FTft 


FTlftm Ft FFf FTT?t fFT FF FTT FFRTTT k tM fFT 
F^Ft FF TFFFTTT FFT ?lm |t FT FTPt fFTTT FTF F>t 
TFFltj TFFF t - FTT tFFT % FtFT Ft Fk (sM'fl, 
%TWft I M Ft 3FF FTF^ t fFT FRFTTT 3TFt Ft 
FFTt TTFTF it FFT tFFT % FTF it TFTpTF FFt f 3TT 
1 1 3TFt FFTTT TTTtFFF FF FlTFFT FTFt FFT, FTFt 
FFT FttFTFT ^ I FTFt FTT Rd<si , FTT ^FT t^FT^ 
FTT FTF k TTtFFT TFFT I 1 FTFT TF%FF % «N k Ft 
FFt fTFtrT ^ I Ff^FT ptt Ft F^FT tTFtcT |t SfIVii' 
F>t FFJTR TFFT3tt FT fFFTT FTT% TltFFT FtFT tFT 
FF FTFT TTltFcF % ^F ^ FFT FTEFTT FF fFFTTTT 
FTT F%l FF FTEFF FF tFFTTTT F#T I % 
FFlt’ #F FTFT TF%FF FTt FFMlFHI FTt FFFF FF 
Ft 3HitqFtF Frt"FTI 3TtT FF fFFTTTT % F<nrl FTFT 

fiIfft 3fhr Iftft % % tff=f % Tat^ |tr, 

fF 3#RTtFF tFFFt FF Ft ^ FTFT Ft FTWI 


FT^TR cfrwr ^JTR 1TTTTT FT^-JTnt t^aTlf^F FF ^T3FT t FT SlMcbd f^ccft fc|^c|R|i||dF 
F'R-rie^e csffqr ff^ft 1 1 2004 ^ 2010 f> #f tt^If cfffstr aftr Ff$r?PF 

irf^F ^ RT^FFT Tt t FTFT FFT^ FTFcT FPfFTtF ^ F^tt TT^tF FTSFFFt F^t FF^FT-2005 % ftlSF 
FT Ff^TF FT FFTcHJot Rll TTt% 1 1 2010 ^ FFF^fT TTRTRlTT ftrTTT FFT I FTtt F^ ePFF 
fstTFfJtTFRTF 3ffqT FTJ^TTF % FTFFT #. fcTF„ f%Tft FRlPld trtTFT I 
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The Animal School: A Parable 


George H. Reavis 



O nce upon a time the animals 

decided they must do something 
heroic to meet the incr easing 
complexity of their “new world”. So they 
held a meeting and finally decided to 
organise a school. They adopted an activity 
curriculum consisting of running, climbing, 
swimming and flying. To make it easier to 
administer the curriculum and since these 
were the basic behaviours of most animals, 
they decided that all their childr en would 
take all the subjects. This pr oduced some 
interesting issues. 


The duck was ex cellent at swimming, 
better in fact, than his teacher. But he 
made only passing grades in flying and 
was very poor in running. Since he was 
slow in running, he was made to stay 
after school to practice. He also had to 



The eagle was a problem ehild and was 
taken to task 


drop swimming in or der to get mor e 
time in which to practice running. This 
was kept up until his webbed feet were so 
badly worn that he became only average 
in swimming. But average was acceptable 
in school so nobody worried about that, 
except the duck. 

The rabbit started at the top of her 
class in running, but finally had a nervous 
breakdown because of so much male eup 
work in swimming. Moreover, the other 
animals said she looked like a rat when she 
jumped in the water for swimming class 
and all her hair got matted down. Her self- 
esteem could only talc e on so much. The 
squirrel was excellent at climbing until he 
developed a psychological block in flying 
class, when the teacher insisted he start 
from the ground up instead of fiom the tree 
tops down. He also developed a £ charley 
horse 5 from overexertion and then got a C 
in climbing and D in running. 

The eagle was the school’s worst 
discipline problem; in climbing class, he 
beat all of the others to the top of the tree 
but insisted on using his own method of 
getting there. This was unacceptable, so 
the eagle was severely disciplined. The 
prairie dogs, of course, stayed out of 
school and fought the tax levy because 
the administration would not add digging 
and burrowing to the curriculum. They 
apprenticed their children to the badger 
and later joined the gr oundhogs and 
gophers to start a private school offering 
alternative education. 

And then the fish came home fr om 
school and said, “Mom, Dad, I hate 
school. Swimming is great. Flying is fun if 
they let me start in the water. But running 
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and climbing ? I don’t have any legs; and 
I can’t breathe out of the water.” The 
fish’s parents made an appointment for 
her with the principal who took one look 
at her progress reports and decreed, “You 
are so far ahead of the r est of the class in 
swimming that we’re going to let you skip 
swimming classes and give you private 
tutoring in running and climbing.” 

The fish was last seen heading for Canada 
to request political asylum. 

At the end of the year , an abnormal eel 
that could swim exceeding well and also 
run, climb and fly a little had the highest 
average and was valedictorian. 

Does this fable have a moral? 

Let the fish swim. L et the rabbits run. 
Let the eagles fly. 

We don’t want a school of average eels! 
Why not invest in children’s strengths! 

The fable calls for a serious reflection on 
the notion of learning. It is takn for granted 
that every child should learn mathematics, 
science, history, art, music and language. 
Most children are not inter ested in all of 
these subjects. When childr en are coerced 
into learning they turn out to be indiffeient 



scholars who scrape thr ough school and 
college and become mediocr e dissatisfied 
individuals. There is a great temptation to 
fix ourselves or others by investing time to 
improving the relatively weak areas, true. 
But that’s hardly the way forward. 

As educators, we spend our entire career 
affirming that each student is unique and 
individual learner. But to what end? Ther e 
is no one corr ect way to teach childr en, 
but there most definitely is a corr ect way 
to teach every child to the best of her/his 
potential. Until we acknowledge this fact 
through our actions, not much can be 
improved. 


churley horse: colloquial North American term for painful cramp or spasms in limbs 


I This story was written back in the 1940s when George Reavis was the Assistant Superintendent of 
the Cineinnati Publie Schools in Ohio, U.S. for the Public School Bulletin. Its illustrated adaptation 
published by Crystal Spring Books in 1999 is dedicated to those children and adults who have unjustly 
suffered the fate of standardised tests and inappropriate curriculum and standards. 
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Design for Change 

Every Child Can 



esign for Change , is a global 
movement that cultivates the C I 
Can 5 mindset in every child. It 
equips children with the tools to be aware 
of the world ar ound them, believe that 
they play a role in shaping that world, 
and take action toward a more desirable, 
sustainable future. The T Can 5 spirit 
empowers children to be the ehange they 
wish to see in this world. 

Genesis 

Initiated in 2009 by Kiran Bir Sethi, 
founder-director of The Riverside School, 
Ahmedabad, the pr ogramme could touch 
close to 30,000 schools in India than year. 
In early 2010, Sethi reached out to a global 
audience through her TED talk c Kids, take 
charge 5 . Subsequently, the entir e resource 
material for Design for Change was put 
online for free download and use, ther eby 
enabling this movement to spr ead to over 
35 countries and reach out to over 300,000 
children of 8-15 age gr oup in the past six 
years. As of today the DFC material is 


available in 15 languages making it the 
hugest undertaking of change taken up by 
children around the world. 

Approach 

Based on a simplified 4-step design 
thinking process acronymed F-I-D-S, 
the initiative asks students to FEET any 
problem that bothers them, IMA GINE 
a way to male e it better , DO an act of 
change and SHARE their story of change 
with the world. This appr oach works 
towards developing the much r equired 
21st century skills in every child. In over 
35 different countries, numer ous c New 
Generation Superheroes 5 , as the oiganisers 
term these children, have stepped up to 
prove that the power to create change lies 
in them as much as with the adults who 
educate and influence their lives. 

Design for Change concept is adopted 
in schools through two formats: Design 
for Change Currieulum and Design for 
Change Challenge. The DFC Currieulum 
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Design for Change: Timeline 
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immerses the students and the teacher 
facilitators into the FIDS process so as 
to harness life & thinking skills in them 
by way of a 30-hour course which is 
transacted through the Design Thinking 
Guide. This builds a cultur e, where 
students and teachers create solutions 
to socio-eco pr oblems and perpetrate 
community level transformations. 
The DFC I CAN School Challenge is 
the world’s lar gest school pr oject. It 
is an open-to-all nationwide hunt for 
agents-of-change Superheroes, wherein 
children are encouraged to apply the 
FIDS process to cr eate and shar e 
their story of change with the DFC 
coordinators of their country a.lc.a. 
Global Catalysts. Every country has an 
independent jury that nominates and 
rewards the Top stories of change for 
the year! Awards are given in various 
categories such as 'Most Sustainable 
Solution', 'Quickest Impact', 'Boldest 
Idea', and the like. 


DFC has institutes life National Institute 
of Design (NID), Hasso Planner Institute 
of Design at Stanfor d (D-School) and 
KaosPilots, publications like Fielding Nayir 
International and Design Observer, design 
firms like CannonDesign, IDEO and 
Dialoogle, and r esearch initiative lik e the 
GoodWork Project as part of its continually 
expanding network of Knowledge Partners. 


DfvL^hj u- 
QUihKJ 

Impact 

6,0QQ stories of change 
4,379 schools 

22 million 
30,00,000 

1.04.000 trees 

4.80.000 Itrs 
1,900 adults 

284 livelihoods 
750 toilets 
40 child marriages 
100 libraries 
170 Child labourers 


global partners to connect and collaborate 
so as to spr ead the contagious C£ I CAN 55 
bug to all children in different countries. 


Celebration 


Documenting the Change 


Design for Change hosts the Be the Change 
Celebrations/ Conference every year to 

bring together young agents -of -change 
Superheroes from around the world on one 
stage to showcase their emarkable stories of 
change and to learn from the other change 
makers and their stories. Thus cr eating 
a sense of possibility of the changes that 
children can bring about in the world. The 
celebrations are also an opportunity for the 


Stories of change have found their way 
into various publications. Design Thinking 
Guide has been included in the L ongman 
Pearson Value Education textbooks. DFC 
stories of change have been converted 
into comic strips and featur ed in Tinkle 
magazine. Every year, Amar Chitra Katha 
publishes the top 20 Design for Change 
stories from around the world in the 
annual edition of the book titled I Can. 
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Another collection of short stories based 
on the r eal accomplishments of childr en 
from India was published under the name 
We don’t need permission to make the world 
a better plaee! A documentary film titled 
Every Child Can has been pr oduced on 
Design For Change to feature powerful 
stories of change that demonstrate how 
children are dreaming up and leading 
brilliant ideas all over the world. 

Recognition 

In 2011, Design for Change was awarded 
the INDEX: Design that Impr oves Life 
award in the W ork category for pr oviding 
children across the world the opportunity to 
put their creative ideas into action. In 2012 
it bagged the R ockefeller Foundations' 
Young Innovator Award. In 2014, Design 
for Change was selected among the top 10 
Champions of the R e-imagine Learning 
Challenge by the LEGO F oundation and 
Asholca for attempting to change the way 
the world learns. In 2015, F ounder Kiran 
Bir Sethi was selected among the top 
10 finalists for the Global T eacher Prize 
organized by the Varlcey Foundation while 
Design for Change won the first place prize 


for Commonwealth Education Good 
Practice Awards. 

Measuring the Impact 

Design for Change has been conducting 
continuous studies in collaboration 
with The GoodW ork Project, a r esearch 
initiative under P roject Zero at Harvar d 
Graduate School of Education to r eaffirm 
the impact of the FIDS appr oach on the 
holistic development of childr en. The 
GoodWork Project has been able to utilize 
its expertise to study the impact of Design 
for Change programme on developing 
skills and bringing about attitudinal shifts 
in participants and their community . The 
research findings do indicate that thcDesign 
for Change module is conducive for urban 
as well as rural set up; it is a one arrow 
missile to combat a milieu of ecological 
and socio-economic issues; and even 
through the levels of ex citement and hope 
in students dip during the course of their 
project, most probably owing to the grim 
civic redressal realities, they eventually win 
in motivation and pride for having worked 
for their cause, which is the true learning 
objective - to affirm T Can 5 . 
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TYPES of school faking pari 
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16 diverse ceases being salved 



Stories of Change - for real ! 

BENIN - Fighting Against Forced 
Marriage 

Helene’s story has been one of the most 
moving stories of change that DFC has 
received. In a village where girls are 
forced to get married, Helene chose to 
take a stand for herself and her peers 
and speak out against this practice. 

With the guidance of F AWE Benin and 
mentor Tome Constant, not only did 
Helene successfully convince her own 
family and the family to condemn this 
practice, but she also travelled all the 
way to Ahmedabad, India to shar e her 
incredible story at the Be the Change 
Celebration 2014 and left the audience 
with goosebumps. 


DENMARK- CiowdBins 

Andreas Riibner-Petersen and his 
teammates tackled the problem of garbage 
floating in the cities and countryside 
and found that clearance of litter bins 
was the r eal problem. Their idea was to 
enable individuals and businesses to buy 
c erowdbins’ and even to empty them. As 
per their design idea, each bin is given 
a big QR code - a kind of bar code that 
you can scan with your smartphone when 
you find the bin full. On scanning it, you 
are directed to a website wher e it can be 
reported in a very simple way that the bin 
is full. Those responsible for the bins will 
receive the message instantly. This project 
has solved the bin trouble in a way that the 
government never was able to. 


I 


Link for TED talk https://www.ted.com/talks/kiran_bir_sethijeaches_kidsJoJake charge ^language = en 

Source: http://designforchanpieindia.eom, https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/DesignJor_Change, http:// 
icandfc. blogspot. in/, http://www. dfeworld. com/ 
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Arvind Gupta 


If you want children to succeed then have faith in their abilities. 



T eachers 5 attitude towards the students 
is crucial to their pr ogress. By and 
large, teachers give the opportunity 
to answer questions or voice opinions in 
class to just a select gr oup of c star 5 or c pet 5 
students. These "stars 5 are invariably those 
who are “good 55 at studies. R esultant, the 
"stars 5 shine brighter while the medioce and 
week students curse their own ignorance 
more and more. Children from backward 
castes and poor families which are illiterate 
and do not pr ovide a home envir onment 
conducive for studies bear the brunt of this 
practice. While childr en from upper class 
and affluent baclcgr ounds flourish under 
the indulgent praise of their teachers, the 
backward children wilt intellectually and 
get all the more marginalized. 

The Human Genome project points out 
that more that 99% of genes of the entir e 
human species are identical. We wear many 
caps and carry multiple identities - those 
of our religion, caste, class, region etc. As 
teachers our behavior towards our students 
is influenced by our biases and pr ejudices. 
In the late 1960 5 s two amazing books 
Pygmalion in the Classroom and Letter to a 
Teaeher both based on real life experiences 
reflected on the sensibilities of an entir e 
generation. 

Letter to a Teacher 

Letter to a Teaeher was written by a group 
of Italian peasant childr en from the 
school of Barbiana. The school was not 
an Italian state school, nor was it an elite 
school for the rich. It was founded by a 
young radical priest Father Don Lorenzo 
Milani and was named after a community 


of about twenty farmhouses that lay in 
the region of Tuscany. Originally intended 
as a night school for working people it 
soon became evident that the childr en 
of the r egion were being let down by 
the state schools, they often failed exams 
and were discouraged by the natur e of 
authoritarian education. 

Don Milani gather ed together a small 
group of childr en and over many long 
hours they devised a method of schooling 
that was more relevant to the needs of the 
poor. The older childr en actually began 
teaching the younger childr en and many 
"failures 5 became successful. Don Milani 
died in 1967 and the school died with 
him. But the book that the childr en wrote 
became a worldwide best seller. The school 
boys of Barbiana lucidly examined the class 
bias of public schools. Using clear (and 
often angry language) challenging ideas, 
armed with data and examples the 


istitution which you ca J 

ries and there you for#et us... 
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children exposed the variety of overt and 
covert mechanisms used by schools to 
discriminate against poor students. 


just been published in the United States, 
causing great embarrassment to teachers. 

Drawing of lots 


The angry and eloquent tone of the first 
paragraph set the tone for the r emaining 
text. The childr en of Barbiana felt that 
cc school is a war against the poor .” The 
school system often makes the children of 
the poor feel worthless, lazy or stupid. 

Pygmalion in the Classroom 

Another brilliant book of the 1960 5 s 
which shook the world of education lik e a 
bombshell was Pygmalion in the Classroom 
by Robert Rosenthal. This stupefying 
experience shows that ther e are rarely any 
dunces in classrooms. 


An American pr ofessor of psychology, 
Robert Rosenthal, once had the apparently 
preposterous idea of calling together twelve 
of his students, giving each of them five 
grey mice and giving them a few weeks to 
teach the mice to find their way thr ough a 
maze. There was, however, one important 
detail - he whispered to six of the students 
that their mice had been especially picked 
for their particularly well-developed sense 
of orientation, and told the other six that, 
for genetic reasons, no great success could 
be expected from their mice. 

In reality, these differences existed only 
in the minds of the students, since the 
sixty mice were identical in every r espect. 
When the training period was over, Robert 
Rosenthal found that the "overrated 5 mice 
had performed surprisingly well, while the 
"underestimated 5 ones had har dly moved 
from the starting-point. 


Buoyed by this result, Rosenthal wanted 
to try the same experiment in a training ara 
of a different kind — a school. This was a 
strange adventure, the results of which have 


In May of 1961, Robert Rosenthal and 
his team arrived at an elementary school 
in South 

San Francisco, a poor area offering low 
wages, the home of many Mexicans, Puerto 
Ricans and families on welfar e. In short, 
an area in which it is generally r ecognized 
that the performance of childr en at school 
suffers as a consequence of the fact that 
they are "disadvantaged 5 by the milieu. 

Next, Rosenthal's team lied blatantly to 
the unsuspecting school management. The 
intruders said that they were taking part in a 
"vast study 5 undertaken by Harvard, financed 
by the National Science F oundation, on 
"late developers 5 ! Impressed by such grand- 
sounding credentials, the teachers opened 
wide the doors of their classrooms. 

In order to recognize those students 
who were capable of impr oved academic 
performance in the next school year , the 
pupils were asked to take school a "new 
kind 5 of test set by the school. The poor 
school teachers wer e unaware that they 
themselves and not their pupils wer e 
the subject of the investigation. The 
contribution required of them nevertheless 
appeared to be eminently "neutral 5 . 

In reality, this was all faked. The test — a 
standard IQ test — was mer ely a pretext; 
instead of evaluating this test, the students 
with "potential 5 wer e chosen at random 
by drawing of lots. T wenty per cent of 
every class in the school was chosen to be 
"bright 5 . Moreover, their names were given 
in a deliberately offhand manner to the 
teachers: ""Anyway, in case you are interested 
in the results of the tests we carried out 
for Harvard... 55 Having thus conditioned 
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the teachers without their r ealizing it, the 
research team merely had to wait and see 
what transpired. A further test was given 
four months after the beginning of the new 
school year, another at the end of the year 
and the last one a year later. 

The results exceeded all expectations, 
leaving Robert Rosenthal and his 
"accomplices 5 gaping. The pupils who had 
been artificially selected as £ pr omising 5 
gave better results. A Mexican child who 
had an IQ of 61 befor e he became a "star 5 
in the eyes of his teachers showed an IQ 
of 106 one year later . A "backward pupil 5 
the year befor e, he had become, mer ely 
by a drawing of lots, a "gifted pupil 5 . The 
same amazing change occurred in the case 
of Maria, another Mexican, whose IQ 
rose from 88 to 128. Ask ed to describe 
the behaviour of these inter esting cases, 
the teachers emphasized their £ gaiety 5 , 
"curiosity 5 , "originality 5 and "adaptability 5 . 
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The also-rans 

One point, however, should be noted: 
the progress of these pupils who had turned 
into "stars 5 was not uniform throughout the 
investigation. The most appr eciable gains 
in the first year were made by the youngest 
children and those in the second year by the 
older ones. Why this difference? The young 
ones, strongly influenced by the teacher 
witnessing their spurt, pr ogressed more 
slowly when they changed teachers; the 


older children, on the other were less easily 
influenced at the beginning but more likely 
to sustain their performance by themselves 
without the support of a teacher. 

Another revealing feature of the survey 
was the fate of the "also-rans 5 whose names 
were not " whispered 5 to the teachers. As 
we have seen, their r esults were far less 
brilliant than those of their classmates. But 
more serious still is the fact that if one of 
them did stand out fr om the rest. He was 
automatically marked down by the teachers 
to the level at which he ought to have been. 
In other words, the more progress he made, 
the more he was inappr opriately ranked. 
Since it was not expected, his performance 
was considered undesirable. It merely upset 
the teacher’s forecasts. 

The investigation thus proved that, as in 
the case of the mice, the educatofs artificial 
prejudices have a decisive influence on the 
behaviour of the pupil. In other wads, good 
and bad pupils are creations of the teacher. 
The members of P rofessor Rosenthal’s 
team thought for a time that the pupils 
whose names had been "pinned 5 on the 
teachers had benefited fr om more intense 
verbal communication with their teachers, 
which would have explained their progress. 
But they had to abandon this hypothesis. 

A study of the various successive tests 
showed that these children had progressed, 
not in verbal intelligence but reasoned 
intelligence. It was an artificial designation 
alone that had transformed these potential 
"dunces’ into brilliant students. 

In brief, the essential pr erequisite for 
the success of a pupil or of a class is the 
teacher’s belief in success. This would be 
the most economical r eform of all. But it 
is also the most difficult political reform to 
put into effect. 


Download link for \ Letter to a Teacher' www.arvind < 0uptatoys.com/arvind < gupta/letter.pdf 
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David Horsburgh of Neelbagh 


The number of schools in our country is legion. But creative, child- centered learning places 
are few and far between. One such creative school was the Neelbagh School founded by a British, 
David Horsburgh (pronounced Hosbro). 


The Story of Neelbagh 


Arvind Gupta 


D avid first came to India in 1943, 
as part of the Royal Air Force. 
He was based in Chittagong. The 
serenity of East Bengal inspir ed him. He 
saw a little island in the middle of paddy 
fields with no roads only waterways and an 
idyllic village school. This was the life he 
thought he would lik e to lead, teach in a 
village school. David went back to England 
to pick up an advance degree. He returned 
to India first to work as a pr ofessor of 
English in Mysor e, then taught in the 
Rishi Valley School and did a stint with the 
British Council. Finally in 1972, he started 
his own school called Neelbagh. 

David was considerably influenced by 
this one comment by A. S. Neill, the founder 
of UICs Summerhill School, in which he 
equated schools to prisons. So David thought 
of a school where children could go or not 
go. He also found the curriculum in most 
schools was very defective. Childr en had to 
switch off many of the creative parts for the 
curriculum because of exam pressures. Thus, 
he completely abolished exams. 

David's ideas of an ideal teacher wer e 
also very radical. A teacher is someone 
who doesn't teach but who sets up suitable 
learning situations for each child to learn 
on her/his own. He earnestly believed that 
children learnt a gr eat deal without being 
taught. Most teacher training colleges do 
not have an experimental school. It is like 
trying to learn swimming by just r eading 


a manual and without the swimming pool. 
David had a small in house teacher training 
school with just half a dozen motivated 
young interns. They studied theor etical 
aspects of child development in the morning 
and then practiced them on children during 
the afternoon sessions in school. 

The small band of teachers who 
went through David's intense internship 
programme later on did pioneering work in 
their own ways. For example Malathi who 
later started V ikasana was attracted by an 
advertisement in the Deccan Herald in the 
1970's put in by David ££ Wanted teachers, 
but not trained”. The purpose of the teacher 
training school was to prepare individuals 
with the right skills who in turn would start 
their own small schools in villages. 

In all my life I have visited over 2,000 
schools. But there has been no school life 
Neelbagh. I first visited Neelbagh in the 
early 1980's. And that sacr ed image still 
lingers starkly in my mind. The school 
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was located some 30 km fr om the Rishi 
Valley School. Beautiful low cost Laurie 
Baker buildings made fr om local bricks, 
red tiles, clay and thatched hay dotted 
the 7 acre campus in Madanpalle district 
of Andhra Pradesh. The main academic 
room was a long hall - one wall of which 
was composed entirely of shelves. These 
shelves were full of books - curricular 
books, enrichment books, story books. 
There were also hundr eds of simple 
puzzles, teasers, games and teaching 
aids - mostly made by the childr en and 
teachers themselves. 

Some fifty children from ages 5 to ages 
22 learnt and work ed in the same r oom. 
There were one or two adults who could 
be called teachers. They hung ar ound 
to help childr en just in case they needed 
any assistance. Ther e were no lectur es, 
no monologues. Y et each child work ed 
independently. A girl could be doing 
5th grade T elegu, and after finishing her 
book, she would place it on the shelf and 
pick the 6th grade book. She could also 
simultaneously be going 3rd grade English 
and 7th grade Mathematics. The nice thing 
was children were free to learn at their 
own pace. They could be learning different 
grade subjects at the same time. Sometimes 
a child would need help. But instead of 
seeking out the adult teacher she would 
naturally gravitate to a child slightly older 
to her - someone who had just struggled 
with the same pr oblem. This youngster 
would prove to be a better than the adult 
teacher. The school had wonderful learning 
spaces strewn all over. Four granite pillars 
grouted in the ground with a thatched roof 
made cool alcoves where the children could 
rest, read and play. 


I saw a fourth grade child actually make 
a wooden cupboar d and talc e it home. 
Children would participate in making 
scores of jigsaws and other puzzles which 
were later sold in Bangalore. With this the 
children earned a little bit of pocket money. 
David sincerely believed in the Socrates like 
dialogues with children. So, each Saturday 
was devoted to the pursuit of philosophy. 


Children came to the school much 
before the school started. This was because 
the school was the most wonderful place to 
be in. Even after the school got over they 
hung there until sunset. The Neelbagh 
School was meant for poor village children 
whom ordinary schools would not admit 
or would fail. The childr en paid no fees. 
The children helped build the school and 
gained good experience in construction 
technology. I was amazed to see the level of 
confidence of these village childr en. They 
knew over a 100 songs in ten languages of 


Neelbagh constituted the nucleus for a 
host of cr eative methods in teaching and 
a vast quantum of well-planned learning 
materials. David was a charismatic leader 
and a born teacher . With his wife Dor een 
and his son Nicholas, David developed a 
diverse curriculum, which included music, 
carpentry, sewing, masonry, gardening, as 
well as the usual school subjects, English, 
mathematics, Sanskrit, and Telugu. He had 
vertical grouping in the classroom and the 
children worked on the material on car ds, 
at their specific level. These pedagogic 
materials were systematically planned, with 
sketches and drawings and an occasional 
touch of humour. Fresh materials on cards 
would be added fr equently, to emphasize 
that the sources for lessons were not finite. 
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the world. And they would not let you go 
unless you sang for them! Most of these 
poor village childr en were quite fluent in 
five languages - Telugu, Kannada, English, 
Sanskrit and Hindi. Many of the Neelbagh 
children privately passed SSC and then 
went to study engineering and medicine. 


Neelbagh was not a low-cost school. 
The buildings ostensibly wer e simple and 
harmonized with the surroundings. But the 
school was full of rich ideas and r esources. 
David had an old car whose components 
were dismantled and assembled again and 
again by the students. David along with 
his son Nicholas wr ote over a 100 school 
books published by the Oxfor d University 
Press and Orient Longman. The school 
expenses largely came fr om the r oyalties 
accrued from these books. It is sad that all 
these creative books are out of print. 

Someday someone will certainly write 
a more detailed history of Neelbagh. 

The school br oke many ster eotypes and 
proved several points. The then teacher- 
trainees have continued to take forward 
Horsbrough’s legacy through their unique 
endeavours - be it M C Malathi thr ough 
Vikasana, Rohit Dhankar through 
Digantar, or Amulcta Mahapatra thr ough 
SchoolScape. 


Vikasana 


M C Malathi 


I always wanted to be a teacher but I 
did not like the idea of being trained 
to teach. So I could not believe my 
luck when I saw an ad that r ead “Wanted 
teachers, but not trained.” I obviously 
applied. It so happened that an English 
couple, Mrs and Mr . Starley desir ed to 
start a village school and their friend David 
Horsbrough had offered to “train” the 
teachers who were to run this school. 


When I turned up for the interview , 
the Stanleys drove me down into the 
heartland of settlements on the K arnataka- 
Andhra Pradesh border, which is wher e 
David had his small school Neel Bagh 
near a village called R ayalpad. Having 


come from mainstream and a “schooled”, 
“conditioned”, conventional background, I 
was expecting to see buildings, classr ooms 
and children. There was nothing ther e, 
except a mud hut in the middle of open 
scrub! In this hut, seated on mats, on a 
neat cowdung floor were about 20 children 
aged 5-14 and Doreen (David’s wife) was 
teaching craft to them. 

David was not in. He had gone to the 
village to settle a dispute and attend a 
marriage. When David arrived, I saw that 
he was a long haired, well built, lunjji clad, 
barefoot Englishman. He sang loudly as he 
entered. I think it was a habit he developed 
to forewarn the locals of his arrival and 
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not embarrass anyone with an encounter 
in an unguarded moment. He was always 
conscious that people needed to feel at ease 
as he was not of the community and for this 
he adapted entirely to local ways of living. 
Looking back, I think his conscious effort 
to always take into account the context of 
the local situation when doing anything 
was a very endearing quality. 

My interview was to c write all about 
myself and what I thought about teaching 
in as much detail as possible 5 . He said that 
he wanted to know how good my English 
was. I immediately retaliated saying: 
“You cannot come to India and expect a 
high standard of English fr om a student 
of Kannada literature that too someone 
opting to teach in a tribal village, cut off 
from the rest of the world. It will not be 
fair to reject me on the basis of my lack of 
competence in English 55 . 

So David gave in gracefully and smiled. 

I think the exercise of writing that David 
put me thr ough was a crucial one in my 
life. The intr ospection helped to clarify 
my reasons for opting to join David and 
strengthened my choice of career. 

David was charismatic, very confident of 
his ability to get people to do things that he 
had in mind for them. Just befor e leaving, 

I noticed he had marked a part of the ar ea 
nearby with chalk. He pointed to it and 
said, “When you come her e on Monday, 

I will have a house r eady for you her e to 
stay. 55 It was a Eriday and he expected me to 
join on Monday! 

But, come Monday, I and thr ee more 
teacher trainee candidates did arrive. W e 
saw a beautiful cottage with thatched r oof 
built to house four . The fr ont door was 
decorated with mango tomna , the entrance 
with rangoli. Someone had even work ed a 


design into the cowdung floor The hut was 
Each of us had a corner space to ourselves, 
a lamp, a desk, and a bamboo cot. Also , 
there was a small cooking space and a 
library room within, with a table for each 
of us. David had built it over the week-end. 
I realized that this was some man here. 

David started training teachers in 1975. 

I was one of them. The purpose of the 
training was to prepare individuals with 
the right skills who in turn would start 
their own small schools in villages. To train 
teachers, he needed a school with children: 
Neelbagh! It was a small, beautiful school - 
small in terms of the structures and number 
of children; beautiful because the buildings 
were of mud and tiles, in harmony with the 
natural surroundings. David Horsburgh 
had started it in 1972 very simply. Returning 
from the village one day, he announced to 
his wife; “I have started a school, it has two 
pupils as of now. 55 

Our in-depth training was for a year. 
It was very rigor ous. David started fr om 
scratch, slowly and carefully going through 
each aspect: curriculum, methodology , 
learning aids documentation, r eflection, 
assessment, arts, crafts, drama, music, 
construction. In that one year we not only 
became competent to start a school but also 
confident about ourselves. We were called 
to share tea with him by turns. These were 
very special times when he would speak on 
a one to one basis and our respect, awe and 
bonding with him grew every time. At the 
end he was not only our mentor and Guru 
but became our friend and father. 

Vikasana is the result of my teacher 
training experience with David. Vikasana is 
located outside Bangalore in a rural ar ea. 
There are thirty four children between the 
ages of four and eighteen. A t Vikasana, 
there is no comparison or competition; 
no one-upmanship. But there is the facility 
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to learn together. Children are the best 
facilitators. They help us to run the school 
more than we teach them to learn. 

I won’t describe here how Vikasana started. 
We started building our own houses and 
classrooms, we even made our own bricks. 
As we helped the children build their homes, 
so they helped us make our homes. We have 
turned our challenges into opportunities. 

For example, we make our own educational 
materials. We have learned how to do it - to 
depend on ourselves and to be selfreliant. We 
look for what we want fr om elsewhere, and 
come back here and create it ourselves. 

We don’t label children as having "learning 
difficulties’, because we make materials to aid 
each child. When a child "can’t learn’ we don’t 
give up; we think about how to help this child 
to learn. In all these situations, the childr en 
and adults both learn while doing things 
together. We never feel ther e is something 
we cannot do. We don’t need to talk about 
co-operation and helping, since it comes 
naturally The words don’t arise. It’s not that 
life is always peaceful; it is the way it is. 

Since most of these childr en are first 
generation learners, there is no help fr om 
parents who are passive. The positive aspect 
is that they leave the child completely to 
me; I am like a single parent. So there is no 
need to compromise, and I can correct any 
faults immediately by myself. However, it is 
a great responsibility, since the child would 
otherwise be working and supporting the 
family. This is the fee the parent pays. 


What do the children get out of their 
Vikasana education? Beauty, love of nature 
and a sense of equality in school. David used 
to say, ""Teach what is difficult”. So I have 
the opportunity to be a continuing learner 
in Vikasana. I must challenge myself in my 
teaching, by taking on subjects I need to 
work hard at. 

Since the children can see that I manage 
the place alone, they talc e up many 
responsibilities. This is a form of fr eedom 
for them. W e don’t need to talk about 
responsibility; it comes with the freedom. 
Everything that happens at V ikasana is a 
result of partnership. Vikasana is 70% from 
the students and 30% from me. 

We don’t need to male e vertical groups 
formally. Since the younger and older 
children share the same space, the younger 
ones know what to expect as they gr ow 
older. Everything is visible to them; they 
see what they have to do and can do it, and 
so they move forward. My job lessens, since 
in areas where I am limited, the opportunity 
for the children increases. If there is a 
yardstick for success, it is that V ikasana is 
the children’s space. They have had feedom 
and space, and they ar e independent and 
capable of sharing. Not one child comes 
back to their parents or to the system after 
graduating from the 10th std. - they go out 
there and find their living. 

You may ask, can I also do this? Can 
everyone create a place file e Vikasana? 
People would say to David 


David Horsburgh of Neelbaah 


Horsburgh, what you are saying is 
only theory not practice. So David started 
Neelbagh to show that ££ I am doing it; 
everybody can do it.” Then people would 
say you can do it because you ae a foreigner, 
or you ar e interested, but others cannot 
do it. So he trained or dinary people lik e 


us to be teachers. He taught that teachers 
have a responsibility to give gener ously. In 
fact everybody, be he a softwar e engineer 
or a plumber, can teach ten childr en from 
around his neighbour hood. You need not 
be a teacher. You can do this even for selfish 
reasons - for your own growth and learning. 


[Compiled from the interview given to Talim Net - a group that delves into alternative edueation 
in Mar eh 2004 at Goa and the talk delivered at the Centre for Learning Conference at Bangalore 
in December 2006] 


Where the mind is without fear 

Amukta Mahapatra 


M any indigenous communities, 
individuals and organisations 
have done path-breaking work in 
education. One such effort is Neel Bagh, 
where I spent about IV2 years being a 
teacher- trainee. It was a place where being 
a human being mattered, being a member 
of a community matter ed and being an 
individual was also important. This was 
the basis for the rest that followed. A child 
may have learnt five languages — that 
was wonderful, but it was not the most 
important aspect of life. Another child 
may have designed an ingenious machine 
— it was celebrated, but again this was 
not the ultimate goal. The fundamental 
issue was whether you wer e evolving into 
a decent human being and whether the 
learning process was helping this evolution. 
Learning was crucial but development 
was the aim — the development of the 
individual, the group and the larger society. 

At times, par ents or others fr om the 
nearby villages would want to learn English 
or sit an examination. The morning English 
class time was then used, twice a week or 
so, to help them. And who would teach 


them : 5 The children of course! Each of them 
was assigned an adult. They would teach 
sitting outside, scattered all around near the 
main schoolroom. Some others who wer e 
not teaching would continue with their 
English class. So, the age range expanded 
sometimes to cover thr ee year olds to 40 
year olds. As teachers, we moved around to 
help only when required. 

Can such practices be r eplicated? The 
teacher and others working in schools 
need help to think through ideas, look at 
unexamined feelings and have classr 00m 
skills at their fingertips, so that they can 
arrive at a practice that is essential for 
children. In Neel Bagh, each incoming 
teacher trainee was trained to be a special 
kind of a teacher. All of us cannot be David 
Horsburgh, but we can each be our own 
Davids and battle against the Goliaths of 
the system to ensure a better learning world 
for our children. And one of the Goliaths is 
the assumption that all childr en can learn 
the same thing, at the same time and in the 
same manner. Each child learns differ ently 
and there is an urgency to recognise this 
principle in our schools today. 


[Excerpts from an article that appeared in the Hindu on January 11, 2004] 
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In David Horsbrough’s words... 


D avid Horsbrough gave innumerable 
candid and relevant answers in an 
interview to R osalind Wilson, 
editor of the childr en’s magazine T arget 
in 1983. 

On the role of teachers: Well. I’m 
getting round to a completely different idea 
of the teacher : it’s someone who doesn ’t 
teach, but who sets up suitable learning 
situations for each individual child, who 
learns by himself. The thing 
is to get children to learn- 
and not to teach them. 

On the value of 
education: One of the 

things about education is 
that you never realize how 
useful it is until you’r e 
educated. Somebody who’s 
not educated cannot see the 
actual value of education. 

On the curriculum: A rural 

curriculum doesn’t appeal to me at all. I 
think this is all nonsense, brought about 
by the urban 5 per cent elite who run the 
country, and who run the educational 
system and, in fact, ensur e that most 
of the rural population drop out of the 
educational system. 

On teachers 3 training: The idea of 
having a training school without a school 
is just ridiculous! If is lik e teaching a child 
pottery without a potter’s wheel. But every 
training school in the country has no school! 
It is incredible that you can have a teachers’ 
training unit without a school. Y ou need 
children, if you are going to train teachers. 

In answer to the question, “How did 
you decide what the curriculum should 

be? 33 , he answered: Oh, purely arbitrary: 



all curriculums are arbitrary. For example, 
we teach philosophy in our school, because 
I think philosophy is an extr emely useful 
thing for children to learn. But you won’t 
find it, I daresay, in the curriculum of any 
other school in India because other people 
don’t think philosophy is important. 

We also teach A esthetics, or we teach 
Music Appreciation, we teach Discussion 
techniques. Now these all seem to me 
vitally important things for children, but 
you won’t find them in the 
average curriculum. Similarly, 
we teach pottery. Sometimes 
people come and see, our 
pottery department and 
say, “Ah, very good! You are 
teaching the children pottery 
so they can earn their living as 
potters.” I’m doing nothing 
of the kind, of course: I think 
education through things is 
essential. You have hear d of 
Eric Gill, the sculptor , who 
wrote a lot on Education. One of the 
things he said was, that we never educate 
children in the use of things- always ideas, 
and exercises and games, and so forth, but 
never things. I think it is important that 
children should learn how materials exert 
their own discipline on the user-which is 
a discipline of the material, as opposed to 
the discipline of the adult. Y ou know, if 
I make a mistake in English, you ar e the 
one that corrects it. If I male e a mistake 
on the wheel, you know , the clay says 
to me, “You’re not treating me the right 
way.” If I plane a piece of wood against 
the grain, it becomes rough. The wood is 
exerting its own discipline on the child, 
you see, which is a marvelous thing. It’s 
not an external discipline, as it were: it’s 
ingrained in the material. 

Photo credit: Vi jay Padki , Neelbajyh Trustee 
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Dr. Mitchell Resnick 



W 'e live in a world that is changing 
more rapidly than ever befor e. 
Today’s children will face 
a continual str earn of new issues and 
challenges in the future. Things that they 
learn today will be obsolete tomorr ow. To 
thrive, they must learn to design innovative 
solutions to unexpected pr oblems. Their 
success and satisfaction will be based on 
their ability to think and act creatively 
Knowledge alone is not enough: they must 
learn how to use their knowledge cieatively 

Unfortunately, most schools ar e out 
of step with the needs of today’s rapidly 
changing society They were not designed to 
help students develop as cr eative thinkers. 
But there is an important ex ception: 
kindergarten. As I see it, the traditional 
kindergarten approach to learning is ideally 
suited to the needs of the 21st century. 

What do I mean by the kinder garten 
approach to learning? 

Imagine a kinder garten classroom. 
In one corner of the r oom, a gr oup of 
children is building a series of towers with 
wooden blocks. In another cornei; a group 
is creating a large mural with finger paint. 
In the pr ocess, children are exploring 
important ideas : What male es a tower 
stand up or fall down? How do colours 
mix together? 

Even more important, the kindergarten 
students are starting to develop as creative 
thinkers. As they playfully work together , 
they learn about the creative process: how 
to imagine new ideas, try them out, test the 
boundaries, experiment with alternatives, 
get feedback from others, and generate new 
ideas based on their experiences. 


At the core of this creative process is 
the ability to create. If we want children 
to develop as cr eative thinkers, we need 
to provide them with more opportunities 
to create. 

Friedrich Froebel understood this 
idea when he opened the world’s first 
kindergarten in 1837. F roebel filled his 
kindergarten with physical objects (such as 
blocks, beads, and tiles) that childr en could 
use for designing, cr eating, and making. 
These objects became known as F roebel’s 
Gifts. Froebel carefully designed his Gifts so 
that children, as they played and constructed 
with the Gifts, would learn about common 
patterns and forms in nature. 

Froebel was making for male ers - he 
made objects that enabled children in his 
kindergarten to do their own making and 
creating. Froebel’s work can be viewed 
as an early example of Seymour P apert’s 
constructionist approach to education. 
Papert argued that the activity of making 
things provides a rich context for learning. 
It doesn’t really matter what you ar e 
making; you might be building a sand 
castle, writing a poem, cooking a new 
recipe, or programming an interactive 
robot. What’s important is that you ar e 
making something that is meaningful to 
yourself or others around you. 

Why is the activity of making so 
important to the pr ocess of learning? 
When you make something in the world, 
it becomes an external r epresentation 
of ideas in your head. It enables you to 
play with your ideas and to gain a better 
understanding of the possibilities and 
limitations of your ideas. Why didn ’t it 
work the way I expected? I wonder what 
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would happen if I changed this piece of it? 
By giving an external form and shape to 
your ideas, you also pr ovide opportunities 
for other people to play with your ideas 
and give suggestions on your ideas. Why 
didn’t I think of that? How can I male e it 
more useful for more people? 

There is a constant interplay between 
making new things in the world and 
making new ideas in your head. As you 
make new things, and get feedback fr om 
others (and from yourself), you can revise, 
modify, and improve your ideas. And based 
on these new ideas, you are inspired to 
make new things. The process goes on and 
on, with making and learning r einforcing 
one another in a never ending spiral. 


This spiral is at the heart of the 
kindergarten approach to learning - and 
the creative process. As childr en create 
towers with blocks and pictur es with 
finger paint, they get ideas for new towers 
and new pictur es. And, over time, they 
develop intuitions about the cr eative 
process itself. 


If this learning appr oach has been so 
successful in kinder garten, why hasn ’t 
it been applied in other parts of the 
educational system? One reason is a lack of 
appreciation for the importance of helping 
young people to develop them into cieative 
thinkers. But there is another r eason: the 
lack of appropriate media and technologies. 
Wooden blocks and finger paint are great 
for students working on kinder garten 
projects and learning kindeigarten concepts 
(like number, shape, size, and color) . But 
as students get older , they want and need 
to work on mor e advanced pr ojects and 
learn more advanced concepts. W ooden 
blocks and finger paint won ’t suffice. So, 
after kindergarten, most schools shift 
to an “information delivery 55 approach 
to education, using lectur es, books, and 


other resources to deliver information to 
students. 

How can we help students, as they 
move through elementary school and 
beyond, continue to learn in a kindeigarten 
approach, so that they continue to develop 
as creative thinkers? This is wher e, in my 
opinion, digital technologies can play 
a transformational r ole in learning and 
education. Of course, digital technologies 
do not, on their own, support a kindgarten 
approach to learning. Indeed, most schools 
use digital technologies simply to extend 
and reinforce the information delivery 
approach, using computers to deliver 
information just as they use lectur es and 
books. But if digital technologies ar e 
properly designed and supported, they can 
extend the kindergarten approach, so that 
learners of all ages can continue to learn in 
the kindergarten style. 

The LEGO Mindstorms r obotics kits 
are a good example. As students cr eate 
and program robots with Mindstorms, 
they are working in a kinder garten style: 
playfully making things in collaboration 
with one another . But they ar e learning 
ideas and concepts (such as sensing, 
feedback, and control) that are far 
beyond the kindergarten curriculum. I see 
Mindstorms as a Froebel Gift for the 21st 
century. Just as F roebefs blocks, beads, 
and tiles engaged kindergarten children 
in creative explorations, Mindstorms uses 
new materials (computer pr ograms and 
electronic circuits) to engage older children 
in creative explorations. 

I hope that, over time, more and more 
technologies are developed to extend the 
creative approach of kindeigarten to learners 
of all ages. But it won’t be easy. There are 
strong cultural for ces that ar e pushing in 
different directions. Many kinder gartens 
are starting to change their appr oach. 
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Kindergarten students ar e spending mor e 
time filling out phonics worksheets and 
memorizing math flashcar ds, rather than 
playing with blocks and finger paint. In 
short, kindergarten is becoming mor e like 
the rest of school. 

If we want to help childr en develop 
as creative thinkers, so that they are 
prepared for tomorrow’s society, we need 


to do exactly the opposite. Instead of 
making kindergarten more like the r est 
of school, we need to male e the r est of 
school - indeed, the r est of life - mor e 
like kindergarten. 

This paper was piesented by Dr. Resnick 
at the annual symposium of the Forum for 
the Future of Higher Education, Aspen, 
Colorado, September 2001. 


I For more Freobel Gifts, visit https://llk.medM.mit.eciu/mission/ 

Dr. Resniek is LEGO Papert Professor of Learning Researeh and Head of the Lifelong Kindergarten 
group at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Media Lab, Cambridge, MA, USA 

for more ... 
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A Day at Mirambika 


Anjum Sibia 


M irambika Free Progress 

School is an uNayided co- 
educational institute that 
is operational at a landmark building 
along the Sunlit Path in Sri Aurobindo 
Ashram premises of New Delhi since 


its establishment in 1981. It offers 
tutelage from the primary to high 
school level and has a total of about 
170 enrolled students in all. A school 
day in Mirambika starts at 8.15 a.m. 
and continues till 3.30 p.m. 
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A Dav at Mirambika 


It is Monday morning 8.30 a.m. The 
children, without school uniform, dressed 
in everyday wear, are seen approaching the 
school building thr ough the Sunlit P ath. 
Some enter; others start informal games 
in the gr ounds. No bell rings. Childr en 
move towards the dining hall for br eakfast 
in company of their 'Diyas 5 (as the teachers 
are called in Mirambika) . They have 
informal exchanges over a bite of sandwich 
and fruit. The term 'Diyas 5 is coined from 
the words 'didi 5 (elder sister) and 'bhaiya 5 
(elder brother) . As explained by a teacher : 
it symbolises beckoning the light, the one 
who kindles the light in children 5 . 

Mornings begin with an hour of sports 
in which both students and Diyas enjoy 
themselves in the field. After work out 
they are ready for studies and quietly 
disappear into their 'groups 5 (classrooms). 
Children and their Diyas ar e responsible 
for dusting, sweeping, mopping tidying 
and beautifying their work spaces — which 
they get on to next. The work cultur e of 
the school is evident in the joint cleaning 
efforts, regardless of one’s position as 
teacher or student. 

Music for 'meditation 5 marks the start of 
the intellectual segment of the school day 
and a hushed silence prevails. Students and 
Diyas are seen sitting, some standing with 
eyes closed, a few looking out of the lar ge 
windows deep in thought. Childr en are 
told to think of what they left at home and 
what they will do in school. One purpose 
of this exercise is to help childr en make a 
smooth transition from home to school 
and help them set a pace for the da^s work. 

Children of all age gr oups devote their 
mornings to 'project work 5 , wher ein they 
work on specific topics of their choice in 
small teams or even alone. Efforts ar e 
made to integrate differ ent subject ar eas 
to achieve the pr oject goals. Project time 


is eagerly look ed forward to by one and 
all. This involves a lot of experimenting, 
searching, calculating, developing, 
inventing, exploring, cr eating, reading, 
writing, singing, dancing and so on. This 
can also involve field trips. The pr oject 
work is evaluated either thr ough self- 
evaluation sheets prepared by the Diyas or 
by discussing it in the group. 

Come noon and ends the project time for 
the day. Children along with the Diyas have 
lunch together, sitting on durries spread on 
the floor of the dining hall. They are served 
vegetarian food pr epared in the Ashram 
kitchen. Each group has serving duties by 
turn, followed by each person cleaning his/ 
her own 'thali 5 and placing it in specified 
cupboard/stack. It is 1.00 p.m. and those in 
Red and Blue gr oups (pre-primary levels) 
go home after lunch. 

Post lunch 'formal training 5 ensues and 
lasts from 1.00 to 3.00 p.m. for the older 
groups i.e. Yellow group onwards. During 
this segment thrice a week, Mathematics and 
languages (English and Hindi) are taken up 
by subject specialists, majority of whom are 
volunteers (part-time teachers). Also, twice 
a week in the afternoons children have 'club 5 
activities in areas like cooking, management, 
jewellery making, calligraphy , art, craft, 
pottery making. The childr en are free to 
choose and participate in an activity of their 
interest. The day schedule is not rigid and is 
subject to change depending on the natur e 
of activity being undertaken by the children. 

The closure of the day 5 s work at 3.00 
p.m. is 'home session 5 marked by playing of 
meditation music. Home sessions ae meant 
for generating togetherness, openness and 
trust, for an active awar eness of what it 
means to be part of the whole. A t the end 
of the day we concentrate and in silence we 
go within integrating our experiences for 
the day. 
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Before going home they have a glass 
of milk/juice with snacks under the tr ees, 
chatting and laughing together . At 3.30 
p.m. all those fr om Green group onwards 
continue the chatter as they proceed to leave 
Mirambika for the day In this way they get 
ready for the transition to their homes. 

Ethos behind Mirambika 

Mirambika seeks innovations/alternatives 
in curriculum with r espect to both content 
and curriculum delivery by pacing teaching 
according to the personal growth needs and 
capacities of the learner. It is based upon 
the Three Principles of True Teaching, as 
promulgated by Sri A urobindo and his 
spiritual collaborator, the Mother - first, 
nothing can be taught. . .The teacher is not an 
instructor or task-master; he is a helper and 
a guide. . .to show the pupil how to acquir e 
knowledge for himself; second, the mind 
has to be consulted in its own gr owth, i.e. 
learning should be self-directed; and third, 
(education is) to work fr om the near to the 
far, from that which is to that which shall be. 

Curriculum: what's the 
knowledge impartment 
plan? 

Mirambika has a multi-level learning system, 
i.e. children within a gr oup may perform 


at different levels in different subjects. The 
focus here is on the naturally evolving 
rhythm of learning. The curriculum and 
consequently the syllabus is not pr e-set or 
rigidly structured and is open-ended and 
evolves ‘organically 5 in accordance with the 
needs and capacities of the child. However 
for each group, goals in terms of qualities, 
mental faculties and skills to be developed 
during the course of one year ar e decided 
and delineated into quarterly tar gets. 
Within this br oad framework the child 
is provided varied learning experiences 
by working on pr ojects which ar e inter- 
disciplinary in nature. 

Diyas: instruments for 
spreading the light of 
knowledge 

C£ We do not need teachers with opinion 
and the degr ee to teach the childr en, we 
need living being who can impart a sense 
of value, who can help to evoke in children 
what is best in them, who can help them 
discover their own inner light and nurture 
the instruments to expr ess its truth” - the 
Mother. 

The teachers in Mirambika are called 
c diyas\ The faculty members fall under 
three categories: fulltime teachers i.e. those 
residing in the Ashram, trainee teachers 
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i.e. those doing B.Ed, practice teaching 
and volunteers who are part-time teachers. 
Teachers are not salaried staff but ar e paid 
a token stipend which varies for full time 
and trainee teachers. The volunteers ar e 
mainly subject specialists who take up some 
specific activity who work for fr ee and 
are only paid conveyance allowance. The 
teachers are chosen on the basis of their 
interest in working with childr en, affection 
and motivation to do their job — and come 
from both urban and rural baclcgr ounds. 
The number of teachers k eeps changing 
from time to time because of the volunteer’s 
leaving and joining the school, however the 
student- teacher ratio is appr oximately 3:1. 
Mirambika has a T eacher Training Wing 
on its pr emises which conducts per ennial 
training for its teachers-in-service as well as 
pre-service. The training programme focuses 
on the school ideology and philosophy, 
principles of learning which form the basis 
of teaching-learning in school. 

The Class Level Ladder: 
Red-Blue-Green instead of 
12 - 3 ! 

There are no graded classr ooms in 
Mirambika. Children are grouped 
according to their age and each group has a 
name given to it. For the younger children 
the groups have names of colours which 
are chosen by the teachers namely - the 
youngest group is called the R ed group 
and has children from 3 to 4 years of age. 
The next group is the Blue gr oup having 
children of 4-5 years of age followed by 
the Green group (5+ years), Yellow (6+ 
years), Orange (7+ years), P rogress (8 + 
years). The two senior most gr oups are 
Humility (9+ years} and Receptivity (10+ 
years). There is an overlap of ages in all the 
groups. In the older gr oups names of the 
groups change and the teachers and the 
students decide the name of their gr oup 


at the beginning of the year . These group 
names suggest the focus of the gr oup, the 
stage through which the children are going 
through, and the mental faculty/qualities 
the school wants to develop. 

Classroom setting: Changes 
every day! 

Red-Blue-Green groups have large areas of 
work, low tables and durries for sitting. The 
round sunken area in the corner of the oom 
is used for Circle Time. The classrooms also 
have an annexe which is used by childr en 
for sleeping in! or for "privately 5 consulting 
the Diyas. The ar eas of work for older 
groups have tables and chairs arranged in 
a circular manner to facilitate interaction 
among peers. Low walls separate the areas 
of work for differ ent groups. Classes can 
move to ££ Neem Gr ove 55 , ££ Duck and fish 
Pond 55 , “Fountain Foyer 55 , etc., as per the 
inclination of the pupils and the Diyas. 

Course Boohs: Different for 
all! 

To each, one’s own is the adage. Normally, 
books are used only fr om the age of six 
onward. A book that is loved by one child 
may be less inter esting to another . The 
facilitators suggest books and additional 
resource material individually and in 
consultation with the child/par ents. At the 
beginning of the year, a lump-sum is paid 
for books and stationery . At no point ar e 
standard text books used. Children also use 
the library and their classmates’ books for 
their resource material. 

Uniform: Nada! 

Clothes express some aspect of the 
personality, hence no uniformality , 
no school uniform. Only , the clothes 
should not obstruct fr ee movements of 
the children, especially for sports and 
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adventure! However, the school is very 
particular about shoes - only canvas shoes 
(the without laces variety for younger ones 
and laced ones for all others) so that they 
can run freely and participate in athletics 

Evaluations: Zero-exam 
zone! 

No tests or exams are conducted at any 
stage in any group (class) in Mirambika. 
The Diya , often in consultation with the 
students, decides the goals to be achieved 
during a specific time. A ccordingly, the 
class activities ar e planned by the Diyas 
in advance — normally for one week. 
Reflection is done to know how much 
the child has cover ed and what mor e is 
needed. The teacher makes the child’s 
profile covering all ar eas of learning 
(mental, physical, vital and psychic). No 
marks or grades are given; the progress is 
measured against the child’s own r ecord 
and not with others in the gr oup. It is 
viewed as feedback of child’s work by the 
teacher to parents, is descriptive, non- 
judgmental and discussed individually 
with each parent. This is followed up 
by concrete action plan for the child 
by parents and Diyas. In higher gr oups 
children undergo self-evaluation, peer 
evaluation on completion of a topic 
or activity for which pr oformas and 
schedules are prepared by the Diyas. 

Diyas divulge! 


Children usually talc e interest in their 
work especially projects, but show distaste 
towards written work. The Diyas invent 
a variety of motivating techniques lik e, 
preparing observation sheets, asking them 
to write their observations and giving them 
"badges’ for the designation of "Mirambika 
Researchers’, charting formal presentations 
of their work. ""It is important to know 
what the child knows and start from that 


point, build up on the str ength of the 
child. No point saying to the child, " You 
don’t even know this!”’ Another Diya 
expressed, ""I don’t like to think in terms of 
shaping children in a pre-existing mould. I 
am trying to help the child develop into a 
complete human being.” 

Informal communication lines exist 
between the teachers and childr en. 
"Power’ or "contr of does not r est with 
the teacher and negotiations help to 
maximise student’s effort. A ttempts are 
made to provide opportunities to children 
to increase their sense of obligation, self - 
reflection that helps in maintaining a good 
working relationship. Diyas are often heard 
using the phrase, ""I am also learning, 
no one knows everything”, in or der to 
make children initiate some action to seek 
information or facts on their own. This 
is clearly in accor dance to official version 
of Mirambika as a learning centr e for all 
children as well as teachers. No sharp 
boundaries between the one who "knows’ 
and "knows not’ are maintained. 

In words of the alumni 

Mirambika, the former students remark, 
is a way of life, a sour ce of values and 

morals which has r emained with them 
even in a world ""contrary ” to Mirambika. 
They became mor e conscious about this 
aspect when they shifted to other schools, 
whereas expressed by one, "they stood out 
as individuals mor e for their values than 
for academic achievements’. They further 
elaborated, "Mirambika shaped their 
personality while they wer e students’, as 
they felt they still stand out from the crowd 
by being able to contribute meaningfully 
to whatever they do . This they said is 
only because of their initial experiences at 
Mirambika. It is quite appaient; Mirambika 
seems to have had a pervasive effect on the 
life of its students. 
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— 

It is difficult to describe an integrated approach in abstract terms. So, I will try to capture 
its essence through an example. F ifteen years baek I taught for a couple of years in an 
experimental school. Mirambika - the school was situated in the Sri A uwbindo Ashram, 

New Delhi. At that time the school subscribed to no curriculum. The class teacher along 
with the children decided on the curriculum. The children chose a “topic” of their interest 
and worked on it. The role of the teacher was to help the children. Having decided on 
the topic of “birds” the first thing the children did was to make a bee line for the library . 

Here they pulled out all the books on birds and brought them into their classroom. These 
would be their text books for the next two weeks. Now everything centred on “birds”. The 
first thing the children did early morning was to go bird watching in the lovely Ashram 
Campus. They made a checklist of birds. W ith the help of the teacher they tried to record 
some bird calls. What were the local Hindi names of these birds ? They folded paper birds, 
wrote their daily “bird” diary, composed poems on birds and drew them in all their glory . 

They collected bird feathers; fallen and abandoned nests. They made lists of resident and 
migratory birds. Where do these small yellow and white wagtails come from? The children 
actually looked at their migratory routes on the globe. F or two weeks school life for these 
children was centred on the study of birds. It involved writing, drawing, making models, 
composing poems, counting, imitating bird calls and many other skills. A t the request of 
the teacher two parents piled up all the children in their vans and took them for a day long 
bird watching spree to the Sultanpur Bird Sanctuary located on the outskirts of Delhi. 

Children learn best not in the confines of a classroom but in places brimming with human 
activity — happening places! 

Arvind Gupta, scientist, educator, toymaker, c copyleft ’ lobbyist 




i 


[Txcerpts from the treatise Fife at Mirambika: A Free Progress School' published by the Publication 
Division, NCTRT] 
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King of Children: Dr.Janusz Korczak 


Arvind Gupta 



A ccording to an ancient Jewish myth 
there must live on earth at any 
one time a few righteous people. 
Only the existence of these righteous ones 
justifies humanity’s continuation in the eyes 
of the Lord; otherwise, God would turn his 
face from earth and we all would perish. 


As long as they live these righteous 
people must remain unknown to all other 
men. Only after their death may we discover 
their identity. Then some do become 
known, and posterity can r ecognize their 
extraordinary virtue and come to admir e 
them, their lives, and their deeds. 


One such person was Dr . Janusz 
Korczak, a Polish- Jewish children’s writer 
and educator. He was born Henryk 
Goldszmit but he would be known by his 
pseudonym Janusz Korczak. He is as well 
known in Europe as Anne Frank. Like her, 
he died in the Holocaust and left behind a 
diary; unlike her, he had a chance to escape 
that fate — a chance he chose not to take. 


Korczak was a trained medical doctor 
who specialized in childr en’s diseases. 
He founded the first national children’s 
newspaper, trained teachers and worked in 
juvenile courts defending children’s rights. 


He set up an orphanage to take care of 
destitute children. 

Korczak loved childr en deeply; he 
devoted all the moments of his life to 
them. He studied them and understood 
them more thoroughly than most. Since 
he knew children, he did not idealize them. 
As there are good and bad adults, all kinds 
and sorts, so too K orczalc knew there are 
all kinds of children. Korczak saw children 
for what they wer e, and was at all times 
deeply convinced of their integrity . He 
suffered from the fact that often childr en 
were treated badly, not given the credit they 
deserved for their intelligence and basic 
honesty. 

His books How to Love a Child and The 
Child’s Right to Respeet gave par ents and 
teachers new insights into child psychology 
His latter book became the basis for the 
first draft of the United Nation ’s Charter 
on Bights of Children. Generations 
of young people had gr own up on his 
books, especially the classic King Matt the 
Firsts which tells of the adventur es and 
tribulations of a boy king who aspires to 
bring reforms to his subjects. He set up 
orphanages in the dark slums of W arsaw 
and lived among children in real life, not 
just in the imagination, for he saw them as 
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the salvation of the world. The childr en in 
the orphanage often performed the famous 
play The Post Office written by Eabindranath 
Tagore. He founded the first national 
children’s newspaper, trained teachers 
in what we now call moral education, 
and worked in juvenile courts defending 
children’s rights. 

Korczak felt that within each child 
there burned a moral spark that could 
vanquish the darkness at the core of human 
nature. To prevent that spark fr om being 
extinguished, one had to love and nurtur e 
the young, male e it possible for them to 
believe in truth and justice. The titles of his 
books are suggestive of his innate sensitivity 
- Confessions of a Butterfly. 

Because Korczak was determined to live 
both a as Pole and a Jew in prewar Poland, 
he was not above criticism. Jews saw him 
as a renegade who wrote in Polish rather 
than Yiddish or Hebr ew. The right-wing 
Poles never forgot that he was a Jew . The 
radical socialists and the communists of the 
interwar period saw him as a conservative 
because he was not politically active, and 
the conservatives saw him as a radical 
because of his socialist sympathies. 

On August 6, 1942 the Nazis ordered 
the two hundred children of the orphanage 
to be talc en to the train station, to be 
packed into railr oad carriages. K orczalc, 
knew that the carriages wer e to talc e the 
children to their death in the gas chambers 
of Treblinlca. Korczak meant everything to 
the children. He was their father , mother, 
friend, philosopher and guide. Despite 
many persuasions K orczalc steadfastly 
remained with the children until their end. 

To assuage the childr en’s anxiety, 
Korczak told them that they wer e all 
going for an outing in the country . On 
the appointed day he had the oldest child 


lead them, holding high the flag of hope, a 
gold four-leaf clover on a field of gr een — 
the emblem of the orphanage. As always, 
even in this terrible situation, K orczalc 
had arranged things so that a child rather 
than an adult would be the leader of other 
children. He walked immediately behind 
this leader, holding the hands of the two 
smallest children. Behind them marched all 
the other children, four by four, in excellent 
order, sure of themselves, as they had 
been helped to be during their stay at the 
orphanage. 

Korczak sacrificed himself to lc eep his 
trust with the children, when he could have 
easily saved himself. With his many friends 
in high places it was very easy for him to 
escape. But as the head and leading light 
for thirty years of the Jewish orphanage 
in Warsaw, Korczak was determined not 
to desert any of the childr en who had put 
their trust in him. As he said to those who 
beseeched him to save himself: “One does 
not leave a sick child in the night,” and 
“One does not leave children in a time like 
this.” 

The children remained calm throughout, 
as if in silent pr otest, or contempt of the 
murderers. One of the German guards told 
Korczak to leave. But K orczalc refused, 
as before, to separate himself fr om the 
children, and went with them to the gas 
chamber in Treblinlca. 

Korczak realized early that children were 
the butt of the entir e adult world and he 
coined the revolutionary slogan: “Children 
are the oldest proletariat of the world”. 

One reason why he is virtually 
unknown in India is that he wr ote in 
Polish. Several of his books have now 
been translated into English but they ar e 
still inaccessible. K orczalc’s saintly life 
has also inspired a few films. As he was 
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Jtmusz Korczak and the children , memorial at Tad Vashem , Israel 



killed in 1942 by the Nazis all his works This will enable his works to be translated 
are in the public domain. But they ar e in many languages. However a wonderful 
very difficult to get. Hopefully someday biography of Janusz Korczak titled King 
a comprehensive website on Janusz of Children by Betty Jean Liffton was 
Korczak will make all his works available, recently uploaded on the web. 

Download links of aforementioned books: 

How to Love a Child 

www.januszkorczak.ca/lejjacy/3JTow%20to%20Love%20a%20Child.pdf 
www. arvindpjuptatoys. com/ arvindpfupta/lov eeverychild.pdf 

The Child’s Bight to Respect 

http:llwww.januszkorezak.ea/lepjaeyl4J2he%20Child%27s%20Lipjht%20to%20Lxspeet.pdf 
King Matt the First 

http://ir.nmu.orpf.ua/bitstream/handle/123456789/126560/ 

0d7d6dl2c48db7521 94903ab9cl491f6.pdf?sequence = 1 

King of Children by Betty Jean Liffton 

http: //www. arvindpfuptatoys. eom/arvindpjupta/J musz.pdf 
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Teach your children well 


Abraham Lincoln 


H e will have to learn, I know, that all men are not just, all men are not true. 

But teach him also that for every scoundrel there is a hero; that for every selfish 
Politician, there is a dedicated leader. . . 

Teach him for every enemy there is a friend. 

It will take time, I know; but teach him, if you can, that a dollar earned is of far mar value 
than five found. . . 

Teach him to learn to lose... and also to enjoy winning. 

Steer him away from envy, if you can, teach him the secret of quiet laughter. 

Let him learn early that the bullies are the easiest to lick. . . 

Teach him if you can, the wonder of books... 

But also give him quiet time to ponder the eternal mystery of birds in the sky, bees in the 
sun and flowers on a green hillside. 

In the school teach him, it is far honourable to fail than to cheat. . . 

Teach him to have faith in his own ideas, even if everyone tells him they are wrong... 

Teach him to be gentle with gentle people, and tough with the tough. 

Try to give my son the strength not to follow the crowd when everyone is getting on the 
bandwagon. . . 

Teach him to listen to all men... but teach him also to filter all he hears on a seen of truth, 
and take only the good that comes through. 

Teach him if you can, how to laugh when he is sad. . . 

Teach him there is no shame in tears, 

Teach him to scoff at cynics and to beware of too much sweetness... 

Teach him to sell his brawn and brain to the highest bidders but never to put a price-tag 
on his heart and soul. 

Teach him to close his ears to a howling mob and to stand and fight if he thinks he’s right. 
Treat him gently, but do not cuddle him, because only the test of fire makes fine steel. 

Let him have the courage to be impatient... let him have the patience to be brave. 

Teach him always to have sublime faith in himself, because then he will have sublime faith 
in mankind. 

This is a big order, but see what you can do... He is such a fine fellow, my son! 


I 


This is an extract of a letter written by Abraham Lincoln to the Headmaster of his son’s school. The 
values and ideals he speaks of continue to be relevant even today. 
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f^FTTT 3TFTFT, 3TFFTF eFTTp F?f fl^FF 
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ch^lPliH vjfr 015 001 fcfcRUT 00 017 75 00# 
■§, RfTl# 0 I 4 Hi'S d#l 3070, #)4 cl'i |c) 

0 # #70 I 0 #f MW 1 01501 0 # glRld 
0# ## I 0 f#7# 71# cfft vrRvR 05# t 
0 #R 0eMHI 0 # 5510 0T 3000 0 7005 
glRld #70 1 1 317177 # ## 'HlferAI # 010 T 
00 31001 W # TJ7T 0 # #701 000 Rl# 
f#7# 0171 0# vHHlRd # 0# 017# sfe 05 
cbd-HI #, f#7# #51 0# Hg'ljTI 017# #, f#7# 
did # vjj^# if, 7#0# #, Cl 0 0'i'^l 30# 

# OT 30# 1 1 0# 000 0# 0ft ##01# 
7705# # 701# 1 1 70f#0 # 00 3007 

307 # 50 770 ## 003 # # tm 700 # 30 # 1 1 
01 # 050 T Rit^t# # 'HiRcy 0 # #50 wM 

##00 ft 7101# 1 1 


#0T, 7# 0501 7#7I# # 30# 0P 050 5Rl0T7 
- 0 1 1 # d I #01 




f#Rr- 00 pi 0 RhdNl' # 7301 # 0 # 0577 

# 00# € I g'd# fe0 0## # 0dN if 
2##-0f71 70001# 7H# # dT'Wd ## I 
001 RT8T0, #T 05# # Rb 1 ;#— 061 P 10 7J0 
001 #0, 0% "50 00 0 3T00 7701# 

0 0010T ^R0d 0# ## f# f#7T f#70 
00 0Tl%r0 05# 0# 00ftd 0#0I f#7 # 
0J77307T #R 00 0Tl#0 #70 #, RlTT# 0#t 

# £#, 3FJ00, 01700T 3## 0[f#77 # I 0# 

Ml# # 0# 00T0T #<3 M I cl gl# 5##T0 

0J77307T 0 ?0 00 00 5dld 'i'isidl dill# I 
50 TTfRT— 7051 0#f 0 # 4#didl # 050T 
#R#r t# 1 0aK-w0 ®fR 0 # #000 000 

# 00 # £ 0 # # 0 T 0 0 F 00 # 00 # 00 T# 
0# # MRHIMI 00 00# 0# I 3T# 00 
0 f#r 0 # # 3n0R 0# # 0 # 050T 

# yf#0 # 7j0 0 # 1 #r 0 # ^0 
0030# #0 # fcT0 f#0T0T # mT00T #T 

# 0 # 3# 1 ^0fef0 00 R 010 300T %d#0 
100—200 fc00# 00 0WT # fcT0 0# It, # 

000T #700T 00 # 1 1 0c0 

## f#0T0 f## 0000 0 Rf# 
0# # 30J00 ?T0?T0T 000, 0fe05 
05 3T00f#0T0 # # 00 000 f# 
00# 0c0 #0T0 tj# rR 0Tc# 1 1 

300#0 00 000T # 0#f 

# £0T0 # 00007 5^f%0 f#0 # 
f#0g0aTT0' _ #00 # 

00 # 1 1 


005 055T#, 0 # 0 #t 0 # 05#— 0 ^ 0 f 00 
0# t, 00# 0#t 0# 005 050#, 05 di d I 00# 
f#5# #VJl # 0p# 30# # #50# 31000 
f#0 # t ? 31# 0Tf%0T # 01050 # feR 
0T05-00T5 0#?T 00#, 00# 0ll#d ## 0# 
R00 010# # 0#0 00# 0Tf#0 00 300R 
R# 1 1 0Tf%00 0# 0# #0T#t 001 # 05gT# 
0 # 0 R— 0 N ##—# # 0 — 00 eT # 0 T 0 0 J 0 # 
00 # 0 # 00 T 0 00 # f | 050T RR 0 0 # 0 W 1 

# fcT0 05 0 Rf05 005 Rillvrj gldl # 0fe01 

# Rwdl 0 R 0#f IP? Mid 00 005 ?R5 # 
0#0P0 # 0T0-0R ^0050 00# 1 1 50# # 
Rwdl 0R 'y# 005# # 30# 00 T 5t0T, 5fT 
0 M 00 3T00R R0T050 5# f#0#5 007 R# 00 
30#0 # 0T# # | ## WlR— ## 0T# 00# 
050T RR 0 # # 0007 0 # 005 #001 00T0 

075# 1 1 T00 0150 # Rt "001 0 1 d 1 05 Rm# 

#" # ?J1S ## t; 05 50 710 31071# 0 #, 
7#TT00T# #t 000ef 5Td# 1 1 3110#7 07 571 
075 # 0T0# 71 0# 015lf## # 0T501 0# 
f# 0 #g 057# # fRrr y 0 T 0 T ^5 0 # RldlTIT 1 1 


hj nfq #' ^ 


TURM 0150# 0# ^5 7100 # f#H5 "300 # 
017dT 1 1 05# 7100 001 01501 310# 3 R 0 T, 
050T0 0# 2 ## #7 # f #0 51000 72tR 15 
017 015T# 01 0##dT 0# 0lW # 0#01 01751 
1 1 05 f#70T7f # 1J5 0T15T 1 1 50# 0001 
# 0151# # 311# 000## 00 70001 017# cT0 
5115T 1 1 001 #7# R## 00 71T00T 017# # 
fR0 31010171 # #07 5t 3100 t #1 0151# # 
del 7# sl# # I 001 7175 # 05 71051 <N#I 
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qff, Rf 3RRR RTRT^f qf fcR dWT qFcf t, 
q§F qRT RTdT 1 1 WPff qft <|RfqT if Rd 
qq -nR*I dlff Sldl I if vjRq xJT% Rsf 
el J I Ik;, Rf d7% qRTell qR | Rfi'i-I qi% <j| 0 
qq# I fvjRT RtRcfR qf RTTST dT# FT RRf I 
RRff qTFqff RT cpfcTcTT RR— RR firqqf-qqqqf 

# dfdqR ^>10 RR Weft Rid) %; eft RWT 
'HlfBeil RF qTR 4qf W0 RTf #T 1 1 

RWf # Wf%RT qq RF R^T ^ Rl^ftd 
RRdT FtRT I WTT qf# # qwf qif qqf%W 

# RF dRffq #Wff 1 1 i Fd RJRqf % 
RdT# qf feRJ if# q?f cRRl Rl0Rd Fief 

f i qnflw qq qqq Riff rtw qift ft rt?tt i 
rf rtf# q> qd #r r> rtf ^ qTdqi qf 
iffdq Rrft qFdT % i Rfq aRiw^ iff rtri qff 
H'fHd Re# RFlff 1 1 R# qf feR RfdTRd 
if 0RldR fe#f RTcfr t, qq qqir qnfiw qf 
if 7ju7 7jq qg% f | qt-qqrq f#Rf qq rfr 

d, 0 s|Rl qiq RR fcRsff Rl? 0fc]dl3ft qf q# 
qgq qff vril-s dgl Mirl 1 ? I 0 Rdl qq qq> fJ°T 
rf 1 1% rf f#ff 4ciT-d, j HM qf qf qqfr RTcfr 
1 1 F^T dRF R?f 0 RdR qqqT qf# qwf 
qfr qnqq Re# qqq q qR qTq i qq 0 RdR 
3 fr f#fr qqqr qq Rf## #fr df qwf 
qff q^fcfqr if dR q#f RTF# qf^qT qqq ^ 
qrqqfr 1 1 qqqT qf#if if argqrq qq qfq 
qqqq 1 1 ?qr qqF qff Rif## if qiqqff qff 
qf qqF ^ q^qq qqT^ ^ q^iddi f^fRcfr 
1 1 qqi qf q^RqT qq #qq qqq qRqr 
t ^qRT q^fcfqr ^ rr q?T qqqiqqr srjqR 
erqr^ *r qqq qi^qTi Rq? ^ qiRqr ^ 
qiq (qq4) q?r ^qqjqrff qq ifr snqw RFT 
qiq^f sftq qqr^f qqr q€f qqqT t q^qq ^fr 
ef qrqrr | qwf ^ f^q ^RRflq qq f%^f ^ 
qfr qqf%w feRqr rt qqr t ; qq^ qr WTqiqq 
%q qrqrq 1 1 qqr^r qwf qff qqqff 3qqfr 
qf^fqT, Rrt^ ^ qq q% t, q?f qfff FTR0 qff 
f^rcTerr 1 1 qqf^r ^ qwf ^ qrrq^ qqi qqrq£f 
qf^rqT qqq^ Riffr qqiff 1 1 qwf qf qq, qfqif, 

0eMdl3ff qff 014 R J IS d^l % I 0MI 

q^ qqflw ^f ^gq qff RfF qTcf FRf ? 
qfSraqR WTR qqf%w ^ qwqflq qRqfcn 
qffqq ildl qq J l FT ftfqJdT "t I qqi qq qRT 
qiHlRH 0 - 3 TTf ^0 Rq ^ 0 HRR TJ^#f 


qwf qq qqqr RfRq^ ^ qqR if sffq 
FRTqq qR ^ffr FRfr ? qq qqflw 3 fq% 
qffqq srjq^ ^ r^s qifT qrar sVfl? qqqff 
yflcidilcfl q ijpqf qfrT qq qqf%W Rbddl 
qRqqsffqr qqT qwT fIrt? qqqT qfRqqT qq 
^5 rrtr ft qrqqq t; Rq q^ qT rt 
q| qq%w ^ qraq ^iiIRd Ff rr 1 q^f 
qqqrff q^r ^ R^qq ^ r^wr qq qff 
?r^PTq qi^ 1 R§f Pm qqi qfqqR fr qf 
qqqT qffR^ qq qqR T jq Ff?q 1 qpff qqqr 
'iTi'isf qrqqif ^ ferq qjRRTrrf ^fq if 
wflw qqq qRcTT t, Rf qqqf qf^q 4 
qffif vgFT Ff I 

qt chRldl^ 

1 . 6>? 0 ex*” qb 0 qfrvh . . . 

cgq t cj te gq k u a wd Is 
, d kfe +og br uk Nhd k 
br uk Nfd k br uk Nfd k 
br uk Nhd k br uk Nhd k 
I c i Uhsfxj x, i M+d s 
l\§\k gq k ml|a v k/kh d kf\ 

#qq ftfF qff qq q^f^dT ?jq 3 TTrfr qTdqif 
^ feR qq ifFdq qif^dT qqfr Rfq^fr I qq 
qqT^ qffqq qqi q^q RTq Rjqq R0M 
^ qT^ if 1 1 ^qfr chfSfdlQ qif q 0 RTR qwf 
qff Rq^ qffqq if q^?T qRT^ ^ qif qfqf 
qqRW qRfrff 1 1 RTqq # qfff qWT FfqT, 
fv?RTq> RRT Tjqqq qq qqf q qit^ fPfRRT 
q# FfqT 1 qq qrfcfdT qrs ^ qq Rjqq qif 
Rqr ^jfr 1 qrqT Rq^ wt qqgsff ^ rtr 
qqq if eTR RTqifr I q^ qq qrfeq qff Hcpef 
fq qqi Rqif Rqqqf qq q^ - ^q Rqqf 
^qRT ^q 0eMdi qq q^if ^ fefq q^T ^ifi 
Fdqr #qq, qdqT #0T FcRf #qq.... qq 
qwf qq fftRff qRT qif <Ndi^ qq dTl0i FfdT 
1 1 ^ RqqR qqr qqfq qq f^rtr qR% 1 1 
^5 ^ qrq q% f^rq% qq r^rt 1 1 rt £ 
ff qq iff 1 1 qq Tto qf rMt rrt qff 0eqni 
ifqq RTqqqRfr FPff I ^fff qrfcfdTRf qq q^ 
qR-qR RT^ 1 1 qqr qqr wf^f-# qrfcfdT % 
qqqf mR^I qff f%cRfr ^rtRf wt qqr qqq 
di0T qjFT qR Rqi I qqr qrfcfdT if qqqf qif 
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^IliRel RR dR fRdRT ddR W ddR 3nRr 
1? I dTd Rg dR Mrll dell si'll 1% dF R^ cf?T 

tRR §R, 3lMT dR dd viR 0dl el'll gl'll? 

dRRn dR 3TTf%R M Rid ill R Rg dR efraT R 

dnR cf?r did % i ^efl fRdnR-0l(Riii dtp 
vjIR) sldl 1? I dR did dR) 3TdR (Rdld dT 

dRR R e RR R 3kR Rkd RT fRcdd in dRR 

dFT edR 1 1 F^ W dHI-M dddT dd 3WRT 

fRdddrRr % w %d x^^d fRen ddR 1 1 
RR dR snynR 0! dF n^Ridi tpgn R eiR dd 
T^n Rdd ddeTid dkTR 1 1 dRRn R 3TsR dR 

(^1 el (del ’ll dRT dFcR s? I dTd Tk> ikdT Rf 
dR RkR R EkT dFT Fkn, cTd R RRRT 

R vTiT0 <j]0 d'lel R sldl dWT Rg R ^R 
dR fRd ddR R 'TdkT R RR I Rf R RR dR 
fRd dd RR, eft ddT Rf djdT ddT RdT? dF 
Rid— dd Rf RdT? ddT Fd dd IRR1 IRIRdl 



dd til del I RdT? R dddd t ddf W d^ 
dR d,($0el R dR R did FFT R sfk dR^ 

Re? did dFT R fR 3FR R^ dR RTcpR R 
Rf R dR Rtc dd, R Rr 3ikhmkh ddT-ddT 
§sn RdT? ddT dd^d fRRr RT R1R R Rf 
R dR dR FTF WcT t? dlf^eil R dR Fd 
fjf R 0eMHi Rr (RdRl fftR R Rf 1 ^rR 
wn ^3 RrR f, R rt mI^ih R ^tR 1 1 
tR rp ?rf RR R R rp RR sihRc|i41 

Rdlvjl R el'l ■§ RST viR dd dcdl Rf "nsR 
cpT RI01 fReT R?T R RT 3RTeT R tR dR ^?R 

% I sJR d'iS R RRr R fRRl drd Rt 
rR RR R feR R#n RdR RtR 1 1 sidfeR 
d I feed R rR R RPR7 cpgT RRTT t fR dF 

RP RPd RRl R feR ^jcl R RSdT 
dRT RTdT 1 1 ^eT-fReRR Wl d? t fR 
nRn krai Rtrp Rr iR tpfRn rRr 
RR RR 1 1 


RP 3fk cpfRdT RT ^dTSRT RR t, R 

erR R Rd RTRnT RRen RT ^Rt 1 1 

2. WTS? WeT 

i B si H gtesrlsplj pusy (rs 
p^ eal s, d p u k r tesd (sf[ (y kr s 
rtesd (sf[ (y krsrteVto&Vto x kr k 
VI4) V( i) xk k r kscMIfret tv k (A 

i E si kl g ks sr ksp Ig pusy kr s 
p^ eal s, d p u k ?kkfe/lshd ksf[ ky k s 
?^skI ksf[ ky kr sr ksi k6 i j fc B kr k 
i (6 i j fc B kr k r (scMtet tv k W\ 

i E si kl g ks sr ksp Ig pusy ks 
p^ eal s, d puk p«ysd tef[ (y ks 
pgisd (sf[ ly kr sr ten I4 - VW t kr k 
nk( VW t te k r tec Mt et tv k kA 

d¥ RfRn RdTd Rr dR RTRTcT ?wr Rr 
Rldd Tdl0K R fR cpTR Qd I sldl R RT 
0 eii dlvd cr RR 1 rt R Rr R RR eisl 
3 rR (RdiR R e0vi0v fkR-fR? RteR 1 1 
RT RcR RR Rf ^d3TRT RT ^RReT (Rt; 
■rsR R fR dF R 3rd dtp d ||3n R wR dg 
R drmi ?dR "gfRin R ndr %d dR Rv^n 
dd ell'll R R; (Rd0l RT RR Rtdd R ^d" 
dSd R dT§T ^d) sldl R fR RR did RR T ks 
—A dd0l Rdd R RR <l'll R efdR R dF 
dnR R R TJdT Rd dldl R I dddd Rr R?d 
dfRRf R feiddr Rk Rkn 1 1 dR Rr f^tRt 

dR dSd dd 3TddT 31101^1 t; ^Rtfek WTd 

dF dsR dR RFd dd41dl dRRdT dd ^dR 
1 1 dnrR RR dd RR Rr dddR fdldd R 
snjdldT dd ddeddd RT t - RR-dTd dd 3fk 
did— dR dd I 

FdldT dTdT RkddT R dlSdlR R ddT dFT 

1 1 dddd R R did dtp dfdR R (ek dd 
did R 31 1 d M I d 3n-3kPd FFd dnR 1 1 ddR 
3TTd— dRkr R dsdt dtp dnR 1 1 ^tp ?rf 
R dd did d0 dgdR R ddR dd dTd— dTd 

3imi— vjihi glcll % I 3fk dTd— dTd SkPd sfk 
dlRkr dTT0d FT dd did dR RkiR 1 1 F^r 
dRRrr R 3rRt R R dR dddR ftfR fdTdd 
R Rr ddd dd RtFdd 1 1 Fd fdTdd 9t 
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ePRf t afR ^fctclT RBT W1 FT RTeif 
t; YRpff TJYp 0cjd eRTYpY 0S<f |f fcp iRf 
MKT sl<f <ff ytr "Ypt diet.. dK tf Yf YRP ddl 

ffpYfr ypt RsicHici fcf># yR RsicHici cfr ytb 

t|)U YpYdT, YR 0 «> YpYdT eft YTBT -H vrl I 3TRTT I 


ytb mIbyim Rf arYpfT efi<t>0§Tr3jf yR mim 

tfT Rdldl 1 1 RTYPf YpgfT 3TR-^YT YTYWT *f 
YTRcff 1 1 BY YRR Yf yrR YpgfT T£f Yf> BY 

ytyr effr Rr fr ^Yirfr 1 1 wrr yM y% 

«T^fr y£ feR R dl00§TR YR BfBYTYT yR 
YTTYfR ^TTcfr 0l?)dR WfPT Reft #ft, B^fcR 
iff ft? B'Rf ■’TTTr YPT TRY YsfcT dddl YBYTT % I 
RR % BJeTT Sjdcl § I BY «IR BJcTT 0dlt 
YR WRIT 1 1 yr BY YR YnftYT Y3Yft ^yRt 
YTY eT yr ’ft -3TTYTT 1? I YR— YR 3TFT YSYT afR 
YR— YR YfBT Ref dMI, RBT % dddl YJYY 
fcpYT 2TT I Rm^PSTTaff $ BYT YfBYTY YTeT cPPY 
tf $ afR cRB cf?T YRTTBYT ^ ^f ft 1 1 YTY 
YPBTff aprt YYY YT arfcFT yR tf M§d RTrfT 
% cTsT cTg" TRP YR ftR 3TYpff YRT YTYYf MBdl 
MRtd d0 anrfr t; RBI Yf YfB Yprff YJYo Tpf 
sfr I vjIyI BY YYR if cTB sjttt 3TPt Mcidl t 
afR Rr aprt arR-arR rR yy RT^R ^ 

feR fYTYT RJYP Yf YRTT YJrR Ycff STTcft 1 1 

iRyt yr ypr ypbtR yr ffeYR gfr R 

oftfvjR I YfB RB ^ T TRT Rldl t fR cfffaTT 
YYTyR YfR of YYT 1 1 Rr YB eRRBBT^ ^ 

MKT Rldl 1 1 PY ePPBBTt cpT cfB YTB" MdMI 
P# TjefrfT fcp cfB PB^ % ^ PTYT Rf aft I 
3fR "tt % YRf d^c; cpYt Yf ddl cPY Rdl 1 1 

vjflcid tf RR Ypft cpT 0MI did? eft RB 
cpftdT TRP ffpTd efft eldddM cpT Rl^ Yddl 
1 1 B^T f^P'jjfel'Md RpfT PFTYfYT YPB^ 1 1 
BYTctr cTRB YT BYT YpftdT tf aifelRcId RRTYT 
3TT Rt 1 1 ftpt YTTY YT^ if tr TRP YPTT fYBRRT 
Yfff s| | d dtl %; Yrfecp c^fclell YpT TJYT MdN tt 
RRtrftTYpR 1 1 TJcp Yf% cpT efr^ YpT Rsldld 
afR rytypt RTcr-Ricr rrt i afR Rfcr-RTcr Rrt 
Yf Rvff YPT afPTT | YTT Y^ Ypt YfeTpt ^ RYTYPT 
tfcff YPT ^TT afR W 3TPTT I 3FTY BYT 
YpftdT YPT YYPTTYT dld'i-|RT0d R gldl; eft 
Y^ fid cc?! TR pvt 3TTt Yfft Mid YJgYPefT | YR 
YpftdT Y#T apeTtYl B^T ^MdlM ytb Mid Mdl 
f dl t 1% BYRT dddM Rl0ldf Yfft YTYRcT 


P# 1 1 ^fYp tf yM - eTYRfr YjfT YPT^f 
YITeT YfTcT *T Yfpt R?f ^ YfT YHT BsffBT $ 

1 1 fRft YpftcTR PBR YftYJ Y% YTWf Y^ feR 
YpdTeT YPT YPPT YPYeif RTdcfl 1 1 BYpt YpYYjf 
YPT YTTRRr BteT yrT YJTPt Yf?t 3TYTY5T YRTt 1 1 
Yp4t 3TBrt BYT Mid RY rR Rpi|| t 1% BR 
YPfT Ypf ^ fLpujfelAld Rtf YYfRR YfYff YTYR 
3TTeft t? YTPTR BYTfcTYB % RBT ap^ YTT%YYf 
tf Mld0 YffT ^llRel Btt Y^ fcR RdS— RdS 
YRTcfr YSTR YB^ t Y|# TRP rRRRt YYpTT ^ 
YffT Yjff cTYB MIC0 Y^ IcR Refer YSTRff 
R rR Yf^r YBelf 1 1 RRrPff YT f^lf, 3T§rf YT 
Y^Tpfr ypRcTTI 

<t^iPiiii 

1 . %4r miff (her aV ... ^qr cb^iJf 

3TTYTYpt YTTB t YRP YRP RBTR YpBTtf t^RTB 

*T BTRR y^ YfTYT RrtR RyP Bt^ t? yr yr 
YPBP fr BYT YpfcfcTT Y^ ^tYp Y5eT5 Y3^f YBefT 
1 1 YfB RSTTsf ypt ftTRR YpYeft 1 1 'SYTt iff 
BYT YpfcTcTT Yp YYTRTYT 1 1 YTTf%RT YT YpprTaff 
- YRYTcfR yr YPffcT, Rld0dl 3TTR ^ YR 
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TF^F R'iddl 1 1 Rt# eTTcf fR FTFR Rf fen? 
W1 FR-fRR FFR vtTPTT I sfk FT FTT 
W1 FR-fRR TfR ft?, FTTFf FtRR FfdR 
vjIMI | 'Id'll R cffcT R FR - R cf TTFT FTT— FTT 
Hgdel— Fgdcl FFT FTTT dTd Flldl R; FTF fRR 

FR— fd^f dlF?l dRl dddl I FT Tddl dF> dgd 
vjllcf R I Tddl R 3TTTeT ’TFTT dTd dF> Mgd'f R 

fen? tR ff fR-RR Rf tRR R 1 1 ftRf fft 

^RFdT R FF ?cRT 3TRRF RfT FRf FTTdT, 
RHddl FF fRr FF FFT-FFT ^Rf TTFTdT §TT, 
FT FRf TiRFcTT I FF FR-fRR ft Rf 3TT1TFT R 
FTfRF Rf f^TTFT TFRRR FTf RfFT FFTRf Rl FF 
FFT TFsRt TFFT R I FFf RfT FTTcff R 1 FTIRf 
FF FF TFFFTT fR fRRf eTF TTFTFT FT I 3TFT 
FF TFFT vJ^fc||Rd FRf FRcft 1% 3TRfFT Rf 
FTeTTFT FTRfF FF ?FT F^fFT R FRf Fft R 1 
FlRf FTfRF fR FFFF FTfR FRf f 3F I FF 
Riff R Rd4 R anrRf fft ft FFeT Rf fft 
FT FFT R I Rtr FF ddldl R fRr RR F^F Rfr 
FFFf MRclR 3FF R TRelR §F RR FffReT 
FTTRRi FTRrF FTff RR fR TF>F^ Rf fen? Rf 
R RFTFT ^RfFT 1 1 RFTFT RtIFTT 3T>ffFT fR 
RfR FFf FTR R? FFT FF RfFFTT fRr RR 
FT^fF TTFT R FFeT Rf TFTFT Rf FFT? 

TTTfRcF 3TFR F^r FFTF RFTFFT3R Rf FFF 
FTFFT Rf FTFFT FFdFT FfdT 1 1 FTFT 3FRT 
cTFTF FFFf FFT R TTTfReF R TTTFR 3TlR Rl 
FF FFlfT dl<FHIFl4f F^f t f% FF FTTf%TF ^ 
FF ■ | J ) u l'l FfT FWt F> fen? yFTFTFF FFFTFff 
FTTfteT F# FTF FTT I FTTflcF F^ ^FfT FTFF 
Tff FRF FWf ^ FTTF^ ^?T 3TT 1 ? f^RT^ 

<d,F>l— fw'fl FF FleT '^el'f fen? TTF^T F?T 
FFfFT FTF^ FTFeRF Ft I 

2 . gcfh WeTT Wt(£ W... 

FeffF TFT Rd 'did I, STM FTF FF 
vdlAFI I FF FTFfe ^ FFF^Fnf ^ FFT 3flF 
TFT FFfe ^ tFFTF FeT FFT I FeT^-FeT^ 3Tt 
>FT FT FFT I F#F F^f FF eTF^f eFF I FFTF^T 
Ff FTF FFT FF FTFrfT FFT d6l FT I Fl>sl 
Rf ff FFT FTF RFFT 3ffF FF FT FFT I 
FTF FF FeffF FTT "^F FTTf FFc R^ sfk 
F|— F% FFTF ^fT, efRbd FFT FTff ffg FT 
FTTFFF F^f FT, FFT eTTF ’ff F^f sf I FeffF 
% FTfFT f% FF ’ff FTf| FTFF 1 1 Feff FTRFT 


FF F^f I FF FTFfF if tFFTF FF eftF 3TTFT I 
FTF FWf FF %FF FFRfFT ^ I FTF TFT ^ff 
1 1 ^ FTTfr FTf R'lsldf Ff 3TFFTF t FF 
FTRTcT F^f RTFT FIT FTFTFT 1 1 FTF 
ffrff FTT^f F^T^ff FF FRRRTF FTFFT 1 1 
Rd F^ FTFF FleT— FTF FTFT^ ^ | FF FTF 
ff FT T?% FF ^ ^f FgFT FFFT 1 1 FTFF F 
FTT FTf Fff FFT^ff ff FTF RfTFT 1 1 FTF ^ 
FTFF RlFTeTT "gSTT I FF FFId) FT FF del fR 
Fff % I FeffF R TFT Rd FTTFT 1% FTF FF 
'Jll'ij’ll I FF FiRF jRdl ^ FF F^R fR FF 
Fff FTF FfR fT ’ff TFT ifFF IdRl FTF FRf 
FFTff FFTRt FF FsR R FF f[ FTF Fff TFT 
3TeFT FTcjfF FfTff 1? I FTF ^ 3TeTF a-TF’TF 
FfR t 3ffF FTF Ff fReTR ^ TrR ’ff 3TFeT I 
FFTFTFT FTftFT R R^ff F IRrRf TFT R FTF 
Rf F5FT TRT 3TTFT R I F^FT ^ FfR fIRtf 
Rttfr FTF R^R R 3T[R 1 1 FF fRTFTF ^ 
Rm RfF RfFT f | 3fR F^R tRelFTT FTFlRf 
tjR Ffcfr 1 1 RtfTF FfR # ttR FT FeffF 
FTTF ermR ^ RcR u I Ff FFlR %Rf TTFTFT 

fR fR— fR RtfiRt R ?jf % i vRR ff Ffff 

FTTF Rf F Rf I FTTF efFTFT FWT FF wRfFT 
FFeTT-TFerr FFF FfFT 1 1 RrtR F’R F^T FTF 
FT FFFtR FF Riff fReTFT f Rr R FFf R 
FFFf R R TfF fRFFT FFtR 1 1 R FTlRf 
fR tRcTR fR FTFF FF? 'MdF.d FTTFT FTfR 
■§ 1 Rtt, ft fft Rtftf R srR ttf?t fttR % 

Rt 3TTTeT R gefld F-Fl fR FTF did FT del 
fttR R ttfR Rtf tft 1? 1 Rtf ff tttft fR 

Rf FFFF FTTFT— FFFTFT fR % FT FeffF RTTT 
TTTR FT FeT TFT R FF FFFF FTTFT— Mgdldl 
t; FRfRr R T|F 3TFTR FF TrR R FTF FT 
3TTFT— FTTFT FTtR ^ I 3TFTR FWf fR FT FT^ 

ftt Rf FFf fR RrmRf R Rf ff tf^ fft R 
Rtf fftftt Rtf RR ^ Rr 3 tf ftft Rttftt 
ttfR Rtf tft R Rfr fR ftf ftR ff tR % 
ff ttfR ttfR R ft^t fit tR % i f^t Rfttf 
R Rttt F^f 1 1 ff Rtfif ftffR ft fftft 

FTlTTr F5TeR 1 1 TTTfRcF R ff ?jfttf?t FRf 
TFrff t f FTFF ^5^T TTFR fR FTF fR 3TTFT 

R R^fttRItt ttf R fRf FfR fF Rtft RR 
R 1 Fidl TRef, ttfR Rfr f^sttR ff Rttitf 

FFT Rf TTeT FT elTFTT TFFT FTT RRf R I gefld 
FTTF FT tFFTT RR FT FelT FTRTT 1 1 TTTdT 
eFFT R, FFffRT FFT FTF FgR TTF FFT TTcT 
Rf ^fR R I TTF FT did fd0ell I FRf FT 
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Mdl dell 1% did % 0gi | 

elk'll Rd R Mgdrl eft ddl 0'il 

FFFT? FT FF #F R FTF FF FTFT 1 1 
fFTfefq fFT TsfcT FTT FFT FF q# FT TTFUT 
# FeftF fRI TTFT FTq, ^Tff% F#F eft 3fqR 
TR FT fTTf ddl FFT R I \# dcRl Rt 3 PtR 
fTT Tsid FF Tied 0^0 fqfFT Rid Rlddl R 

FT fRR 3# Fddl ^oci fq FTfF FF cFT 
er| Id I R I dldl \# elid'd FTdl FF 3TTFT R I 
FF FF qRt qTfcfqr 3TTq? FFt# Rtf qq Rr 

■■i-s^ — Mgi'S R qRf «iNd'i qRt, fRR Rf 

qRt, Rtf fut q^r iff qRf ffR fR 

tutf ft I ff fRrmF ffiRt R # ff fR Rt 
FWt 0 Rd— Rd fR 0glR) Ft FF FFtR qqr 
Fqt FtFT FT#? I FF FTF Rt T# FTF FFrit 
t # FFR efTFFT ^f^RTT ft# fqTTFt Ft Rt 

qRt qq m# R 1 ff qqr RRt f#ft fR ffft 

effeqT FTFcfT R; TIFT fTT# Ft RUST — RTTST Rf 
3# wqqq iff RfR I 'FeTfq FefT FTF FT FTF 
qR FF #ftf FWf Ft qFFTF qR #Fiq R| 
#1 Fq Ft FTF? qqr 3)1 qq gldi R I FT 
FT# qvji41 < q FTT dig'), dgl dWl fR dig') 

Fcf q#r qq ftFM qmR qq R#T fRefFT 1 1 
ff #ftf qqr qqqr qt Rm>iR$i qrqRr t # 
'Mjd qt ddi qqrqq qqr Rfqq gMi ft#?, 
qfFT f# qq# ftft P#eHi qftu qrq i 
qqTci if qrqqfr qFT crf qt qr#fRq FrqR qq 

q## Ft Rif qnf%?q qq^ ^qf qfrt qft qqF 
qsqftq Ft ttfut t, qfFT ff qq^-qq^ q^ 
qfr MgdH FR FTF FR q# I 

FWf qff FfqT RH'aM if ch^l Pliff— 0Rlc1 1 Q 
'fFTFI %q RqqtJft FT TTFUT t; Fq FF FRoff 
t % fi R ed ^qq Ft Rfqrif cf fftr qfqidHR 
glR)d Ft, Rrqqt qR if attfr dld41d FF 
wrq fr 1 1 ^qq FiRed ftsf^ qff 
qtt qcp fRFT qtt F^FFT FrR qff F-qFIdl 

1 1 RFFT if qqfifeT FTSFi 3RFTFt Rt RFFT 

if FqdT-Fqqqq qFFT 1 1 ff aqqff fftf 
F^ qsft ^ qq^ qqqT if diRsid ft qqqT 1 1 

FF FFT qqcfq FFT qf qfFqT-ftRFT FTFFT 


ti qq i fi R ed ^ 

3)dldl ^fF F> qRtF fR 3qR q?f fdlg^l 

sffq q^FT ftRtct Fttt t? qq? ?rf R ftf^ 
fqr qraT if qq RR qf qfr dgdNdi 1 1 
ff ^fefFR 3 tfR qqqR qqfF fift t i q^r 
3TFFq fqr fRRq if q^qT ftfR t ftft if 
ffR d-tl ^ qq^ qq R, fft R st^R qqqr 
ftfR 1 1 Rqqqi if spqff qqfq q?r fftf Rift 
FF qqT ftfR 1 1 R tRRit titf ffRqr fR fqm 
Fuq ftfR 1 1 R ft# qq fR mq tiff 
F iFrRr fR sqRR qqF ffft ftfR 1 1 R qq 

3tR R i fft qRt qm Ft, Rt R qm ttfstR t, 

qq Rqq 41 01 Rt qq fRRqT Fq R qR Tfq 
qqqr RRi FiqR 1 ff odD qwr qR FeRf 
qqqr qftnR tR fRq RRq qmft FtRti 

ft FTcT fqql tR qR R.... 

qqqT Rtn qR qmt qR fstt-fRR?tt R 
qqfq fRRt R Rt qRt fff Rf qrqqft Ri 
fRRit FTFTRt qR qqqrq qq# fR fft qfqR 
R Rtf fff ff ttf# R i qq Rtf qqqT 

R fR tRfR FTef Ft I FFT# RR fRRt 

R FdigT u i ff RRR 1 IRfiRh (fRiRff) 
3TTqRfq qq Ft IRfeid qrTqrfr R w ft qFt 
R qqr ft qq# #Rt qqr IR# fR Rt fqm 
fft ff qqr ff RR R i fft fff R ifft if 
Ft# fR fff ft# tR qmiq R Rft # 
ft qRt RtRt-qfq FFqqrtitFqT fR Rt qqr 
qqRq R qrq if qqfq ff tift ff RR R i 
ftR ff Tddi if fRI ft qqr R ydidi qqR 
RtRt R 1 #q#q qqqT Ft fq ff qq Fqqq 
fq q# Ri R q # fq# arm FRf if 000 
# q#T Ft fRq fRR fnm ffR R f Rt fq 
#R fq 3rRf fR t#fR R i ftr?# qq #f 
#R t f¥F qR Ff FFT RR R F§TT f# R 
#fj ftfit R fRq q#t R fRR qqr mfRqqq 
flF fR qFTFTF fiq R FFF RR R I fFT FFT 


Wnr ■J t T^ 
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cf?r fF Flft FMdIRt Ff fftcfT RldiRdl ftt 
del'll d'Sdl % I 

RFFTF RdiRdl f RTF RRdK FTFFffF 
ftft 1 1 RTft f FHRd'k FF FFFT FftR Ff 
RERt FTT FRFT FTT R§f MR-df eft fcTF ffrft 
f%FF FTT RfFTF RFFT f FFF Fft RFct; 
RFffr ffTFft FRFT ft ^TTff RTF f^R FTt FFTRT 
ffFFTT FF RTcTT RTftF I FTRft FRFT RFTR f 
FTcTR cf FTTR R^F ftcft 1 1 ftFR RfFF FF 
RTft tl ffR ft RffcT ftf RTffFI 

frt ffR Rlci^dl fFT FTFf f FTFTft RT 
FT§T FFT RRcl f I fFt ftFF f FF ff)Rl 
EffR FTT FTTf ffTFFTT ^FFTF Fc^Rdl Ft Ft 
FR ffF FFTTt Ideldl Flgf) f , RFFF tftt 
ft fMt ffTFFTF F?T RFTft 'gFFR ftjRt f 
FFTFt ftRFT FfFT 1 1 ftt ftFF f FFT ERffrT 
Ft ffRFT ffTFTFt Rt 3fk RFt F3TFT ftdT t 
ftt ft ffR fft RT%F; ffFFt FTFR FRFT Ft 
RFt FTT FTFTF RTRF RF FTFt | FTRFTTffcR ft 
ffRTFTFf F?t FR R^F ffFTFfcT RF t ffr FFf 
feTF RTRTffcT fFFTF %F W FRT FT R'isldl 
f I FFT ftt FWf FTT FdeTF Rif elF?f> ftft 
1 1 RFF FTft ffrft efFFtt FF ffTFFTF RT 
ft RTF Ft FF ft RfffcT RFffRR Ft Fft 
RIFT I FFTeTF, FFF FFT Ff cTFF> Ftt RFTsft 
FFF| Rft cTFFf ffR FTRcft 1 1 ffF # 
RFff FF fTFpff ft f%TF ffFsTTf fft t f ft 
Rif fcfFTft Ffeff ^ RFTefF Ft^ 1 1 FFTRF, 
RFffFTf F?T ^FT gel 1 41 Ftft I FTFF> ^cT ?TF 
1 1 FFFt FFF FF 1 1 FFc^ FlflF Ff FTFRlFF 
FF f I FFT RFFtt, Rt Rft FFFT FffR Fft t 
F^T 3TFFT 3TFFT f^fFt f Rft f^Flf Fft fFT I 
f%TF FFT^ 3PRt RFFF RFF Ff FFffF Fft 
FRf I FFft FFF f^IRfFFff f RTFrftF FF FF 
RFF FSFFffF FftFF FF FTF ffRFT 1 1 F5f 
RFFTF Flf , FJF-^F FFf ffeff 1 1 FffeTTF 
#ft Ft FRTFftF F%RT Ftft I gFR FtFT 
Ft FEFFflF FFR FtFT I t%FTFFT F Rmt 
FEFFftF vftFF Ff ft FR FtF wfc] Fsf" f 
FfeFT f FTFTR F?t FfRFT Rt ft FRFFTR 
FRf" FRcT f I 

f%rFTFFT FWt F?t ft FFT FtF wfs| 

FFTf f FR gffRT 3TFT FTF F% 1 1 f^TFf 
FTt fRRF FF FRTFT FFFcft t 1% F^f 


FfFT FFFTf-FFFTf , ^fF-^f?T Ftf FT%F I 
FF FRTFT FTFF fFT ffFR FT MHMcfl t tfr 
R5f RFf 3T1FTFTFT 'f RFFTffF FF^ 1 1 f 
FTtF^-f^dKcl Fft 1 1 f FTFTR RT FTf^TF 
flFFTT FfT f I f 4jcT F?T FFF FTTfR— FTtFR 
Ftf' f I FHFt FttFF Ff ellrl FI $11 dfl FTFft 
FT%FI FFteR FTFTR f ft F^ R^f 
Tf?T— ^f?T ft FRF 3Trf Flff F I 3TFf 
3TTFTFIFT Ft fTfr Fft Ft FTFTf | FF F^ff FWt 

FTt f FF FRTFT FFff t, Rt vftFF f 
FF FTFF F 1%Ff FFFTFR f Rf - FFf 
1 1 f ftRt FTt FTF?T ^FT FTFf 1 1 felefldl 
FTFft TfR FF FRFT 1 1 FF FFTFF FF FRFT 
FFT^ ftFF FT IfftoTF FTFT f | R5f FF FTF?T 
RTf 1 1 f %Rtf # ftFF RTRF FTFF FF 
FlR RTFFT FTFf 1 1 ?Ff F#TF F R^R^tlR 
REFT FTT ftF 3TFFTF iW f^FTrT 1 1 FR^ 
f^TRft f Flfr RT 3TFTF F?FT 1 1 

REFf FTt f FF ft FR RTF FRTFT t 
ffr F^t FFR RT ft FFFR RT^ 1 1 fftF 
Rhdlfl f F RlR FTgT FFt FTT TTFTF RTF f; 
FfeR FFT FTT RTffFF fFT FTRF f ffr f rIrI 
Rt fFf RF% 1 1 RTFfftF FF FF sflF FTTR 
RFF (FfFT) FTT R|t^ fF FFT f I ft FTFT 
41d F?t TFTctt RFF FTT FRtF f Flf F?T ffFTFT 
fRT FTFFT f I FF FFT FTF Ft fFTFF fdd FFf 
Ff FTTft RFF FfF FRTF RTf 1 1 F^F— FRTF 
RldiRd FTT FTFFFTFttR FRtF RF fRt RFTf 
Ff FTF Ft Ff f I SjFTF (f) FFT ffffR 'f|F 
ft RF FTF ft ffFFTf 1 1 FTRfffr FFcf 
FTRTFTFftR FRtF RT^ RFT FTRct 1 1 fF 
FTF^ f ft FTTRR FFFF F?t RtFg4 RFRTF 0 
F Ftft FFft t, ffTFTf fitFF ^ FftF, FlftR, 
fftRT RfFFf FTT F FWT c£ lefR feTRT RIFT 
f F FFf fff%F tfTRT RIFT 1 1 ftft FTlffTR 
Rft-Rft RFf ffTFtt ffTFRR FTFlf FR 
FF?R Ff FRTFT f ffFTR RIFT 1 1 FF FTF 
fcRtr FFFT FRTF ^ eRsTR cRffR RT uttFF 
Rt ffTFtt RTFT FTFR 3ftF F§TR FF FRTFT eft 
FTT FTFT FTFFT t; FF FF FTF cRfffT 3flF ftFF 
FTFTcft FFTF f RT^-RT% FFT^T fFF Ft RTFT 
f 3ftF fFT RTFT f FTFR Ff FRT RTFT f I FF 
FR TfFT FRTF Ft fft FRTF f FTF eT FTFTf 
1 1 f FR ft FF f ffifR FTFFT (FFdt) f 
FlftR FTFt— FTFT Ft fFT ifRI— fwfl FTt Rsll 
FTRf 1 1 RTFTcflF FF RERt F?t ffTFTFf f FF 
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^TjQc3_ 3fr%_ qaetf q^qb/e)/ ^ 5 WJc^ 


RMl ^1 >S (RTcT) cfr 'llif '(-ddd ePT'^FT F^T 

3Tf^FTR cfr RRT if del STTcT 1? vM cf FT 

00 Rd ddl ^7t I 

dF did Rhddl -dd^l el J fi— 3RR 0 !^ 

1% 3fi'd'HN 41 eii eld 1 ■§■ 3ffc flF F^ el 4 ■§ I 

ffe 3PT4 F^ cfr edK WTT *f 3TTcfR <s|^ |f 

sfk 3H'HHM ^rr4 f^?pr ij\ wfrctt 1 1 #fr, 

RTT dTRR FT SII'HHH 3fk M cfft 
cTeTM 3 F? dR F§d%-Ffdcf dF WdT 1 1 
3fk FdRT ^ 3fk 3)MHH ^TT #? f|F 
3fk 3IRRH eFTTFR dRft W 1 1 

d^ff d> fed? ft*? R? felFR 3TR?fk 
ir dSTT§fddfr (Ri|fe)Re0) Flcf 1 1 dRff ^ 
dffdT 3m HI d£f FT RFcTT f^Td ^ cRF 


ddFT § 3d Fled t; f^Rdf fo# fodd eft 
FRRT dRdd d# f I Rld0K 3ddft Rdfr dddf 
dTFF dff dFeif ddR 3 fedffF cfR etf dTef 
Rldi0H ddRt 3 eTTOT 1 1 dTF0 efft 

0e<HI d? feP? d^ F^dT ^ged UlFdl I 
vjldf 0§d FT djfcfcd 3 Rd Jillfeclch 3fsf efr 
3TRTdT cf5^ 3Fd 3[af Ft Rd5ct f, vjjf dTcdf) 
dff FH d0 dR— dR ‘del Sd^ d> fed? \3dvJd% 
t, tfT # Fr4 FT%i? I dFHT ?Tl^HI T?d> 
iff died dd, dd? iff diced dd, d^d 5 ?f 0 eidl 

*f dR— dR Fet dTTdR dRdd ^RTT 1? I fcbddl 
3IF5T FT f% ddflRT efr RTF— dd§T I^RT ^ 

f^TT^r 3jsft ^ T?^ I^dftd F4f 
3ftR WScfj F^ ^T?T Tf FR-FR cFP 
3TTcTT I uf'ft T?cp F^f cflt 4<sidl FR— FR 
dl0y 41 TJF F^f FfcTT ^ I 


I t]Wy '% pded c^ fo K ku i f=d k d si Ei knd gS 
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The principal idea is to impart the whole education of the body, mind and soul 
through the handicraft that is taught to the children ~ Mahatma Gandhi 



Mahatma Gandhi came up with a novel manner of imparting edueation based on the pedagogie 
prineiple that knowledge and work are not separate. Even though, the system of edueation in the 
eountry was too nervous to experiment with his ideas at the national level, his method ealled Nayi 
Talim (whieh translates as New Edueation) is being followed in poekets to yield impressive results. 



My Magical School 



Dr.Abhay Bang 


A s a child I went to an amazing 

school. Today, I feel helpless and 
sad for Fm unable to offer such an 
education to my son. £C Our childhood was 
so different. Things have changed beyond 
recognition,” old timers often moan and 
groan about the past. You may ask what 
was so different about my school? 


Until standard ninth I studied in a 
school which followed the tenets of Nayi 
Talim (Basic Education) as enunciated by 
Gandhiji. Out of these I actually spent four 
years in the Nayi T alim School located 
in the Sevagram Ashram in W ardha. 
Education should not be confined within 
the four walls of the classr oom mugging 
up boring subjects away fr om Mother 
Nature. Gandhiji’s Nayi T alim strongly 
believed that childr en learnt best by 
doing socially useful work in the lap of 
nature. This is how children’s minds 
would develop and they would imbibe 
a variety of useful skills. T o implement 
such a system of education, Rabindranath 
Tagore at the behest of Gandhiji sent 
two brilliant teachers to Sevagram. Mr . 
Aryanakam came all the way fr om Sri 
Lanka and Mrs. Asha Devi fr om Bengal. 
This duo combined Gandhi’s educational 
methodology with Tagore’s love for nature 


and the arts. My parents were involved 
with this educational experiment right 
from its onset. The school tried out many 
novel experiments in education. Her e, I 
will attempt to recall some of them. 

Introduction to Animals 

Today there is a great deal of talk about 
conserving nature and wildlife. Back then 
subject was not so much in vogue. Our 
Marathi teacher Mr. Patil used to conduct 
his classes sitting on the branch of a jackfruit 
tree. He used to regale us with stories from 
the jungle. He also told us tales about his 
experiences as a shikari. 

Once by mistak e he shot a pr egnant 
she deer. Later, he simply couldn ’t bear 
to see the anguish in her eyes. This hurt 
him so deeply that he abandoned the gun 
for good. Later he only shot animals with 
his camera. Photographing wild animals 
became his passion and often he spent 
nights sitting alone on a machaan atop 
a tree to talc e a good shot. The stories 
he told us showed his deep love and 
compassion for animals. Listening to his 
stories was lik e going into a trance. It 
seemed as if we ourselves wer e trudging 
the jungle trail. Mr. Patil was a wordsmith 
and could paint the pictur e of the jungle 
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Nam Talim School 


in words. His stories made a deep impact 
on me and I soon started loving the jungle 
and its wildlife. 


In most schools botany is taught thr ough 
textbooks with good photographs or line 
drawings or with live specimens stowed 
away in jars. Children try hard to mug-up 
difficult to pronounce botanical names of 
various species of plants and the differ ent 
varieties of their leaves and roots. After the 
exams they soon forget all this jargon. 


Our days ther e were a lot of gar dens 
and fields near our school which boasted 
a vast variety of plant life. The best part 


Nowadays chapter on animals in 
Marathi textbooks usually begins with a 
drab sentence, "Animals are living beings 
too.” Will such inane wor ds ever succeed 
in firing the children’s imagination and 
inspire them? The Gadchir oli District of 
Maharashtra in India is still ver dant green 
with thick jungles. But even heie the school 
curriculum seems totally disconnected with 
the jungle and its wildlife. 


How I leamt Botany 


was that our teachers r egularly took 
us for field visits and ex cursions. Our 
first introduction to any plant was by 
its common name so that we become 
“friends” with it. Later we observed its 
leaves, flowers and fruits mor e closely. In 
the end we would pluck fruits and berries 
and eat them. (Later in America I also 
ate and tasted “specimens” in class as an 
integral part of learning. But in America 
there was also a strong tradition of eating 
chocolates and drinking coke in the class). 
While eating jujube berries and mangos 
we would discuss similarities in these 
fruits. On seeing a drupe (fleshy fruit with 
a single hard stone inside) we would note 
its characteristics. Our daily wanderings 
in the gardens and fields brought us very 
close to nature and helped us understand 
the fine nuances of botanyThe tall theories 
and intricate principles lay scatter ed in 
front of us in all their pristine glory . Our 
teachers inspired us to touch them, feel 
them and inspect them minutely . That’s 
why big wor ds like "palmate, diver gent 
and reticulate’ never ever foxed me. The 
reason was simple. The Papaya leaf which 
these high sounding words described was 
right there in front of me. 

For the seventh class exam our teacher 
asked us to prepare a herbarium of various 
leaves and flowers. For this we scoured 
all the local gar dens and neighbor hood 
fields. Even twenty-five years later I starkly 
remember every single location and hideout 
where "palmate, diver gent and r eticulate’ 
leaves could be found. It still seems to me 
that those Papaya trees are standing right 
in front of my eyes. This had amazing 
consequences. During my college days I did 
not have to struggle at all to learn botanyln 
the final year, I stood first in botany in the 
entire college. When my pr ofessor praised 
me, I uttered these words silently, ""Sir, I did 
not learn botany in college. I learnt it long 
back in my Sevagram School.” 


NaviTalim 


Mathematics which is 
related to real life 

“There is a water tank with two taps. One 
taps fills the tank, the other drains it out. 
How long will it talc e to fill up the tank?” 
Our books on mathematics ar e replete 
with such senseless questions. The moot 
question is, “Is ther e any link between 
mathematics and real life experiences?” Any 
clever person will get rid of the problem by 
closing the lower tap! 

Let me share how I learnt the concept of 
volume in my school. It was mandatory for 
us to do constructive work for thr ee hours 
every day. This was an integral part of our 
education. This was part of Gandhiji’s 
philosophy of“Br ead Labour” where 
you laboured to grow your own food. It 
was also part of V inoba Bhave’s vision 
of gaining various skills by doing socially 
productive work. For this I had to go and 
work in the cowshed for a couple of days. A 
new cowshed was then under construction. 
My teacher gave me the job of solving 
a specific practical pr oblem. “Find the 
amount of water which a cow drinks in a 
day. How much water will be needed for all 
the cows in the cowshed? Then construct a 
water tank with the capacity to satiate the 
thirst of all the cows. F ind out how many 
bricks will be r equired to construct such 
a tank? Then go and buy that number of 
bricks.” For over a week I grappled with 
this mathematical pr oblem. There were 
numerous tanks with varying sizes. How 
to measure their volume? What was the 
relationship between the volume and the 
outer surface ar ea of a tank? I actually 
constructed a water tank and in the process 
learnt a great deal of real life mathematics. 

Learning through Cooking 

In our school the students had to tak e 
turns to cook. Everyday a hundr ed people 


ate in the school mess. The r esponsibility 
of cooking was handed by turn to a gr oup 
of eight people. The expenditur e per head 
per month was announced in advance. The 
food had to be tasty, nutritious and within 
the stipulated budget. Balancing these 
disparate acts was indeed a very tough task! 
Potatoes were the cheapest but they mainly 
contained starch and had to be discaided on 
nutritional grounds. By using the minimal 
quantity of oil stipulated by the Indian 
Council of Medical R esearch (ICMR) we 
would have exhausted our entire budget on 
oil itself! None of us had the experience of 
a good housewife. So we would struggle 
between food-value and money-value to 
try and strike a good balance. Many times 
our food plan and menu turned out to be 
utterly useless. It was just not possible to 
cook it. We often miscalculated the time it 
would take lentils to cook. Then at night 
while washing a mountain of dishes we felt 
like wounded soldiers! Also the next day 5 s 
cooking stared squarely in our face. 

But in the pr ocess of cooking for the 
community we learnt three very important 
lessons. These were elements of a nutritious 
and balanced diet, economics, and the art 
of cooking. I still remember that coriander 
green leaves have 10600 units of vitamin 
A. In just a few days I learnt many valuable 
lessons working in the community kitchen. 
Unfortunately, I did not learn any such 
valuable lessons in the entire decade I spent 
at the medical college. 

Experiments in Agriculture 

While in school, each child was allocated 
a small patch of land to gr ow vegetables. 
We had to plough, weed, water and gr ow 
stuff on our own. Ther e would often be a 
long line of students at the well wanting 
to draw water to irrigate their cr ops. So, 
many children had to water their fields only 
at night. At night the wail of the jackals 
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would frighten the childr en to no end. 
Still they would gather courage to go and 
water their fields in the dead of night. By 
growing our own fruits and vegetables 
we leant the science of agr onomy. Before 
applying any fertilizers we had to study 
their chemical compositions and for this 
we often went and had long chats with 
experienced farmers in our ar ea. These 
included Mukteshwar Bhai who studied 
advanced paddy cultivation in Japan and 
Prem Bhai - a pioneer in cultivating grapes. 
Mr. Haveli’s farm was just a stone’s thr ow 
away. He had spent several years in Israel 
learning advanced agricultur e. Often Mr . 
Anna Bhai Sahasrabuddhey would drop by 
and enlighten us on emer ging techniques 
and economics of agriculture. 


There was a healthy competition 
amongst the students. We would vie with 
each to maximise the yield in our vegetable 
patch. To increase yields we would add a lot 
of fertilizers to our cr ops which essentially 
meant pouring buck etsful to cow urine. 
By adopting this novel technique I gr ew 
a brinjal with an astounding weight of 
1.75 kg. When I went to sell this super- 
sized brinjal in the Wardha market no one 


touched it with a long pole thinking it had 
some weird disease! 

Education for Life 

The Nayi T alim methodology is often 
accused of too much emphasis on manual 
labor, which becomes detrimental while 
acquiring knowledge. When Basic 
Education was intr oduced in the Madras 
Province people said, c Alot of time is wasted 
on manual labor, and so our childr en are 
lagging behind in their studies.” Because 
of such accusations the then chief minister 
of Madras Rajaji had to r esign. But what 
was the truth? People, who think children’s 
minds should be clutter ed with unr elated 
facts so that they could r egurgitate them 
out in exams, must have certainly found 
some substance in this allegation. This 
group believed that if a child cannot list 
four different ways of making Sulfuric 
Acid then his knowledge base was weak. 
The Nayi Talim students were found better 
than other children in every field of science 
which had a direct bearing with real life. 
But how did they faie in history geography, 
political science and general knowledge 
when compared to the others? 

I never learnt geography at school in 
any formal way . Sevagram was full of 
visitors who came fr om many lands. I 
used to hear to their stories and fr om this 
I learnt a great deal about many countries. 

I was fond of collecting postage stamps 
and this gave me inter esting information 
about different countries. I r ead many 
travelogues of for eign lands which gave 
me a good “feel” for these countries. This 
is how I learnt geography . In the ninth 
grade I read Sharatchand’s “Father Daavi” 
and Jhaverchand Meghani’s novel “Prabhu 
Padhare”. The graphic descriptions of these 
novels later inspired me to travel to Burma. 
For me the subject of geography was totally 
alive and kicking and not drab and boring. 
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Our teachers taught us political science 
and general knowledge in a unique way. 
Every evening they would r ead us out 
important news items and inter esting 
events from the newspapers. Later they 
would explain us the history and politics 
behind those events. One important new 
item at that time was America’s r etaliation 
to the weapons sent to Cuba by R ussia. 
Then Second World War had broken out 
and the whole world was divided into 
two - capitalist and socialist camps. Our 
teachers would explain to us the r easons 
of mutual distrust between America and 
Russia and also the significance of the 
Cuban Revolution. Why Switzerland is 
called Helvetia? This question confr onted 
me while collecting postal stamps. I read a 
number of books to find the answer and in 
the process I learnt a gr eat deal about this 
beautiful country. 

Testing Standards 

Our school was the cr eative laboratory 
where several novel experiments wer e 
undertaken to implement Gandhiji’s vision 
of education and T agore’s love for the 
arts. Apart fr om the written exams we 
were also tested in our abilities to cook, 
write and playact, give lectur es to a lar ge 
audience and write articles. The novelty of 
the experiment was the flexibility inside the 
classroom. 

Every class has some clever and some not 
so clever students. Children did not have to 
appear for the same standar d examination. 
This meant that in one single year I could 
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simultaneously pass seventh grade English, 
ninth grade Mathematics and tenth grade 
Marathi. Inculcation of good values was 
an integral part of this education. As part 
of our daily school activities we lived these 
values and imbibed respect for manual 
labor, self-reliance, equality and working 
for the common good. Apart fr om these 
humane values, students also took part in 
struggles waged in the country for social 
transformation. For a few days the school 
was shut and all the students went away to 
far flung villages in Bihar to talc part in the 
Bhoodan Movement. 

Culmination of the Saga 


Whenever I r ecount these experiences 
of my old school people invariably ask, 
C£ Is that school still running? W e too 
would like to send our childr en there . 55 
Gandhiji’s vision of village industries 
did not find favor with the Indian 
government. Soon small scale village 
industries couldn’t compete and lost 
out to big conglomerates. Because my 
school had no government recognition it 
couldn’t last long. In the absence of any 
recognition, the childr en’s future hung 
in uncertainty. So, parents withdrew 
their children from the school. Many 
parents who actively participated in the 
Bhoodan Movement had admitted their 
children to this school. Later , they also 
withdrew their children. Our government 
and society both, failed to appreciate the 
value of this unique school. Under such 
hostile circumstances no island of change 
can survive for long. The harsh and 
barren social terrain outside the school, 
gobbled it up. F inally, the Bhoodan 
Movement also wither ed away. Deep 
rooted selfishness in society and the race 
to compete finally rang a death knell 
of this cr eative endeavor. I have a deep 
desire to send my son to such a school. 
But where is that magic school? 
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A Method of Teaching Enunciated by Mahatma Gandhi 

Arvind Gupta 


I will begin my r elating my first 
encounter with Nayi Talim. I had gone 
to Kausani, a small quiet hill station in 
Uttarakhand. The majestic Himalayas as 
the backdrop and valleys hurling down as 
surprises were filled with stories of dynamic 
enterprising village women. They had 
protested against the opening of a liquor 
shop at one village. A t another they had 
resisted deforestation. And the women 
were as conversant with the written as well 
as the spok en word. The most r evealing 
encounter was on one of our tr eks. We 
met two young women who had come in 
the traditional attire including the scarf on 
their heads. They also carried with them 
was carrying some bramble too . With the 
spirit of reformation high in city-bred me, 

I asked them if they weie literate. They said 
they were not and that they did not see why 
they should study. 


For one hour I explained to them why. 
At the end of it, they casually revealed they 
were doing their Masters in SociologyThey 
were home on vacation! Imagine my shock 
and a feeling of utter foolishness. It took 
some time to reflect on the fact that these 
women’s education had not alienated them 
from their roots. As I followed the sour ce 
of such spirit in them, I was led to an uphill 
climb. No vehicle went up, you just had to 
trek it. It went up so many steps that I felt I 
would soon leach the heavens, and in a sense 
I did. I was at Laxmi Ashram at Kasauni. It 
was set up in 1946 by Katherine Helliman, 
better known in India as Sarla Behn, an 
ardent follower of Gandhi. W orking with 
the people while building awareness for the 
fight for independence, Sarla Behn noticed 
the amount of har dship a woman fr om 
that region underwent. She decided, under 
Gandhi’s encouragement and insistence, 


that this was wher e an institution based 
on Nayi Talim should be set up. Beginning 
with three students, Lakshmi Ashram 
began imparting education to the people 
along Gandhian lines. Today the names of 
some of our major reformers and grass root 
workers figure in the school’s alumni. 

When we enter ed the complex that 
is spread over many acr es of open land, 
we saw some students and their teachers 
preparing a bed for vegetable sowing. 

One student, far out acr oss the hill, was 
out grazing cows. A few others wer e in 
the kitchen making br eakfast. Within half 
hour when we had gone around the neat 
but Spartan complex, we came acr oss yet 
another student. This time she was with a 
teacher trying to r ecord the temperatur e 
from a bar ometer. The diverse activities 
were too distracting to the mind that went 
to see an ordinary school. So I sat down to 
hear and read about Nayi Talim, which was 
what the school was all about. 

Gandhi, on his r eturn to India fr om 
South Africa, protested against the failure 
of the modern system of education with 
the argument that the pr evalent school 
curriculum, based on Macaulay system, was 
irrelevant to the country’s context. Such an 
education, for the most part, alienated the 
students from their motherland and cultuie, 
yet did not even making them vocationally 
any worthier. Such students comprised 
almost eighty percent of India’s rural folk. 

As he ruminated the pr oblem in his 
mind, he decided the way to go about 
education, true education, was to give 
literary training thr ough vocational 
training. Gandhi believed that intelligent 
use of the bodily organs in a child provides 
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the best and quick est way of developing 
his intellect. He went on to elaborate his 
idea with the example of a takli. The takli 
is the most primitive form of the spinning 
wheel. It is believed to be the pr ecursor of 
spoke wheels and is still used in some parts 
of Bengal and Bihar . Most cloth in India 
was made of the takli yarn and the cottage 
industries still uses it for finer counts of 
textiles. There you ar e — that was just 
Gandhi’s idea. Talk about the takli and you 
have perforce to talk of the wheel, science, 
the coming of mill cloth, the dying out of 
taklis, the regional variations of taklis, the 
areas where cotton is grown, and so on. 
History, geography, science and arithmetic 
are all taught through practical experience. 

The education system should go to the 
people, should lur e them for its value, 
both economic and intellectual. Gandhi 
advocated that primary education should 
be spread across seven years and should 
contain the entir e syllabus that childr en 
study till they leave school and also include 
inculcating any one vocational skill in the 
pupil. Gradually vocation should serve a 
dual process; it should pay for the student’s 
course and also develop his skill. All crafts 
that are widely practiced in India can be 
taught with minimal investment. The 
self-supporting aspect of Gandhi’s New 
Education formula was in his opinion the 
only way to carry education to the cores of 
children in India awaiting education. 

Another quote fr om Gandhi’s writings 
would be in order: “Then as to primary 
education, my confirmed opinion is that 
the commencement of training by teaching 
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the alphabet and reading and writing, 
hampers their intellectual growth. I would 
not teach them the alphabet till they have 
had an elementary knowledge of history , 
geography, mental arithmetic and art. 
Through these thr ee I should develop 
their intelligence. Question may be ask ed 
how intelligence can be developed through 
the takli or the spinning wheel. It can to 
a marvelous degr ee if it is not taught 
mechanically. When you tell a child the 
reason for each process, when you explain 
the mechanism of the takli, when you 
give him/her the history of cotton and its 
connection with civilization itself and take 
him to the village field wher e it is gr own 
and teach him to the village field wher e it 
is grown and teach him to the village field 
where it is gown and teach him to count the 
rounds he spins and the method of finding 
the evenness and strength of the yarn, you 
hold his interest and simultaneously train 
his eyes, hands and mind. I should give six 
months to this pr eliminary training. The 
child is now pr obably ready for learning 
how to read the alphabet and, when he is 
able to do so rapidly he is ready to learn 
simple drawing and when he has learnt 
to draw geometric figur es and the figur es 
if birds etc., he will draw not scrawl the 
figures of the alphabet. I consider writing 
as a fine art. W e kill it by imposing the 
alphabet on little children and making it the 
beginning of learning.” 




So when I looked up and saw the 
child returning from grazing the cows, I 
wondered what she would have associated 
with it different types of greenery, love 
towards animals, the food cycle, milk, dairy 
farming. . . or the young women emer ging 
from the kitchen, what would they have 
learnt about fir e, cooking, nourishment, 
nutrition, agriculture and the gr owth of 
rice and pulses. A new desir e seemed to 
sprout in me. I wished I could go back in 
time and sit amidst nature to learn. 
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Nayi Talim as Resistance 


N ayi Talim was crafted in 1937 
by Gandhi ji, with a vision of 
resistance — both against the 
British model of schooling and against 
the larger colonial political-economic 
structures. Post-Independence, Vinoba 
Bhave took up the agenda of Nayi T alim 
as a vehicle for dissolving the model of 
governance in India. T o this end, shiksha 
was to be geared around self-sufficiency 
(individual and socio-economic), dignity 
of labour, fearlessness and non-violence. 

The crux of Nayi T alim lay in 
overcoming distinctions between learning 
and teaching, and between knowledge 
and work. In his work Thoughts on 
Education, Vinoba discussed the need to 
redefine the relationship between teacher 
and student, “they must each r egard the 
other as a fellow work er... 55 As opposed 
to schooling, Nayi T alim was to give a 
secondary place to having individuals 
exclusively to "teach 5 and to learning only 
from "textbooks 5 . Instead, the "teachef was 
to be skilled in a kala/hunar (and to derive 
sustenance from this and not a teaching 
salary). The student was to live, work and 
grow with the teacher and his/her family . 
In this process s/he would learn the lcala/ 
hunar — the skill as part of a way of life, 
code of ethics, and web of relationships. 


However, the emphasis on craft has led 
to several misconceptions. Nayi Talim was 
not about mer ely giving childr en some 
handicraft to learn (as an extra-curricular 
activity), or learning a skill in ex elusion 
of larger knowledge-sharing and thinking 
processes (vocationalization) . R ather, 

knowledge and work wer e to be seen 


as an organic whole. Vinoba clarified, 
“The business of stitching a fragment of 
knowledge on to a fragment of work is not 
Nayi Talim. 55 

Vinoba suggested that each Gram 
Panchayat develop its own curricular 
content and childr en become acquainted 
with local geography and history. 
Ignoring this emphasis on contextual 
learning, a standar dised project called 
"Basic Education 5 was replicated by the 
Government throughout India. By binding 
this generative "seed-thought 5 within the 
walls of r ote learning, examinations and 
certification, India has achieved what 
Vinoba feared — the defining of Nayi 
Talim as a prescribed and stagnant model. 

Also, Nayi Talim was misinterpr eted as 
only being for the villages/villagers. V inoba 
was emphatic that the ends of education 
cannot be met if tillage children (are brought 
up to) serve the country while town childm 
are brought up to loot their country! 55 
While, the learning processes in towns were 
to differ fr om those in villages, the ends 
were to remain consistent — reinforcing the 
interdependent and nurturing relationship 
between towns and villages. 

Today, several gr oups around the 
country are trying to r evive Nayi T alim. 
Unfortunately, their emphasis remains only 
on the "rural poof, and on vocationalization 
for income generation. They fail to r ealize 
that unless the vision and practice of Nayi 
Talim is liberated from the Western techno- 
economic paradigm of development, 
democracy, and progress, their efforts will 
remain sterile. 



Source: Vimukt Shiksha - Resisting Schooling, June 2000, Issue 8 
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New Hope 


Sushma Sharma 


In July 2005 , Nayi T alim School was restarted at Sevagram in W ardha under the name 
Anand Niketan with the firm belief that Gandhiji's ideas on education are as relevant today as 
they were 75 years ago. 


I am going to introduce you to a school 
that takes inspiration fr om Gandhi’s 
ideas of education, which ae called Nayi 
Talim. Nayi Talim believes in taking care of 
the head, the heart and the hands; and we 
believe this approach is still relevant. It is a 
holistic education of body, mind and spirit. 
This historical idea of education - which 
is not just a type of pedagogy but also a 
philosophy - was tried out on a large scale, 
in almost 50,000 schools in our country. 
After the Kothari Commission, we did not 
continue with it for various reasons. 

Ananda Niketan runs in the same 
premises in which a historical experiment 
in education was inaugurated by 
Gandhi in 1937 and was later carried 
out by Ariyanayakam-ji and Asha Devi 
Ariyanayakam. The school closed down 
in 1974 and nothing happened till 2005. 
During 2003, we felt the need to look at 
Nayi Talim again - in today’s context and 
eventually restarted Ananda Niketan. 

Let me now come to the school that we 
run today. It is in Sevagram Ashram, in the 
same premises where the earlier experiment 
took place in 1937-1974. It is a small 
school with 165 children from pre-primary 
to Class 7 at the moment. The number of 
teachers is 18 including both full-time and 
part-time teachers. Students mainly come 
from lower socio-economic gr oups. Our 
children speak the local dialect which is a 
little different from the standard Marathi. 
Almost ten per cent of the students ar e 

from the bor der area and speak a dialect 
close to Hindi. 


Productive work and work in social 
milieu makes up a major part of the 
curriculum. Then there are activities around 
self-governance. We do go into disciplinary 
learning of languages - Marathi, Hindi 
and English - Marathi being the language 
of instruction. In the earlier stages, the 
subjects are taught together - and the 
discourse bifurcation happens later. 

Watching children at gar dening could 
give you a glimpse of the amount of learning 
that might be taking place. F or example, 
when they sow cotton - they need to know 
how parallel lines ar e drawn to mark the 
plots, how many seeds will be needed, 
how to use the ruler and weigh to measure 
the growth during the observation phase. 
Many times we feel that working with soil 
is something which childr en would not 
like. But while transplanting onions to the 
field, children get muddy - and they love 
it. Mushroom cultivation - a month-long 
project - helped them understand what is 
parasitic growth and other related concepts 
- and the 10 kg of mushrooms they grew 
were added to their khiehdi as a bonus! 
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Whenever they have fr ee time, they run 
to their plots and to see how the plants ar e 
growing. And mind you, all farming activities 
come from the curriculum - because in the 
4th and 5th classes, they have farming and 
many concepts r elated to farming in the 
syllabus. So we take this as a craft. 

It is a challenge to sustain an educational 
system which has no government sanction. 
If you ask whether childr en are rushing 


towards our school, the answer is no . But 
the ones who have come have stayed. I see 
that from the four childr en we had in the 
first year and the six in the second, we now 
have ten childr en and will have 17 next 
year. We cannot have more than 25 children 
per class in any case due to the size of our 
rooms and the kind of activities we do. 
And that’s the advisable gr oup I feel - for 
elementary education. Our school is seeing 
a natural growth, this is just the beginning. 


I Excerpts from an edited transcript of the presentation given by Sushma Sharma , Director , Anand 
Niketan in Bangalore in February, 2014 
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Krishna Kumar 



T he teaching of r eading during 
early childhood — when attitudes, 
habits and skills acquire life-long 
foundations — assumes crucial significance 
for the efficient functioning of democracy 

Literacy is the foundation of school 
education but in our country the term 
'literacy 5 is used almost ex clusively in the 
context of adults. This is not surprising, 
given the embarrassingly lar ge share of 
India in the global count of adults who can 
neither read nor write. Why India’s shar e 
has not dwindled significantly is partly 
related to the fact that the years spent 
by children in primary schools do not 
necessarily make them literate. Many who 
acquire a tenuous grip on literacy during 
those years fail to r etain it in the absence 
of opportunities to read, compounded by 
dropping out of school before completing 
the upper primary classes. Even in the 
case of those who acquir e lasting literacy, 
schooling fails to impart the ur ge to read 
as a matter of habit. Those who learn to 
perceive reading as a means to expand 
knowledge and awareness are a minority. 
Sensational surveys of childr en’s poor 
performance in r eading tests thr ow little 
light on the deeper pr oblems that the 
teaching of reading in India suffers fr om. 
If these pr oblems are not addr essed in 
an institutionalised manner , the newly 
enacted law on the right to education will 
remain ineffective. 

The ability to decipher isolated letters of 
the alphabet is not a pr omising beginning 
in the child’s pr ogress towards becoming 
literate. However, this is pr ecisely what 
conventional wisdom tells teachers to focus 
on. The wisdom is based on millennia-old 
practices which enabled a few childr en 


to become literate. When we apply this 
wisdom today, we forget that the method 
worked in a socio-cultural context which 
was altogether different from our context 
now. When literacy was confined to a 
thin upper stratum of society , the teacher 
demanded from his wards a mastery over 
letters and sounds for its own sale e. It 
took years to acquir e such mastery, and 
the methods used to ensur e it included 
oppressive drills and a punitive r egime 
that can have no place today. When people 
feel nostalgic about traditional education, 
they forget that it was based on a view 
of childhood few would appr ove today. 
Moreover, the traditional system had 
no intention to cover all childr en. The 
methods it used for the teaching of reading 
are unsuitable for a universal system of 
education. The traditional appr oach does 
not recognise the child’s nature and agency, 
nor does it respect individual differences. 

New approach 

The traditional methods ar e incompatible 
with the modern psychology of childhood 
and the knowledge available today on 
the acquisition of language-r elated skills. 
Contemporary expertise is based on the 
premise that children have a natural drive to 
explore and understand the world; hence, 
reading should give them the opportunity 
to make sense of printed texts fr om the 
beginning. 'Making sense’ as an experience 
involves relating to the text, generating a 
personal engagement and interpr etation. 
If children are not encouraged to relate to 
the text, or if the text they ar e given has 
little meaning or r elevance, the outcome 
will be a crude kind of literacy , which will 
remain isolated fr om their intellectual 
and emotional development. If this wider 
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meaning of r eading is applied to male e 
an assessment, our system of primary 
education will arouse far greater concern 
than children’s test scor es in achievement 
surveys do. Persistent effort under the 
pressure to perform does male e children 
capable of reading aloud a written text, but 
they fail to find any meaning in it. And the 
ability to decipher a text mechanically does 
not encourage children to actively look for 
new texts to r ead. The anecdote narrated 
by ChinnaChacleo, a former member of the 
NCERT, in a paper she pr esented at the 
International Reading Association in 1971 
continues to hold true. When she ask ed a 
child to r ead aloud, he ask ed: “With the 
text or without the text?” Reflecting on the 
methods used in Indian schools for teaching 
children how to r ead, ChinnaChacleo 
wrote: “Many things aie done the same way 
they have been done for centuries and, as a 
result, our primary teacher-training schools 
and primary schools ar e like museums in 
which old ways are carefully preserved.” 


and skills acquir e life-long foundations 
— acquires crucial significance for the 
efficient functioning of democracy . This 
perspective implies drastic changes in the 
currently practised pedagogy of r eading in 
pre-schools and the primary classes. Instead 
of letter-recognition and mechanical 
decoding, pedagogic effort must focus 
on building bridges between wor ds and 
meanings, and on nurturing an interpretive 
stance from the earliest stage. This kind of 
pedagogy requires meaningful texts and a 
sustained use of childr en’s literature. The 
texts used for the teaching of eading should 
treat the child with dignity, showing respect 
for the child’s inner drive to interpr et and 
relate. The sociology of the text content is 
equally important. We need texts that make 
children excited about the social and cultural 
diversity that they encounter in their ethos. 
We also need kind and affectionate teachers 
who are themselves habitual leaders and can 
encourage each child to perceive reading as 
a means to pursue his or her own interest. 


The cost of this museum-mentality is 
high, if we take into account the role that a 
reading public plays in a democratic or der. 
The practice of democracy assumes both 
the habit and the capacity in all citizens 
to engage with matters which transcend 
personal or immediate r eality. We can 
call it the metaphysics of daily life under 
modernity. It compels every member — 
without exception — to share a collective 
anguish and to respond to it in one way or 
another. Engagement with this expanded 
universe cannot be sustained without the 
tools of literacy, in addition to — and not 
as a substitute of — the oral means of 
interaction. In this model, r eading serves 
as more than a skill; it becomes an aspect 
of culture. It must enable citizens to reflect 
on what is going on, not mer ely a skill to 
decipher printed texts. F rom this lar ger 
perspective, the teaching of reading during 
early childhood — when attitudes, habits 


N CERT's role 

Barkha, a 40-part series of books for 
beginner readers, prepared under a 
special project of Sarva Shiksha Abhiyan, 
published by the NCER T, successfully 
responds to these various expectations. 
The books of this series mark several 
innovations, including those in design and 
illustration, and not just in the conception 
of child-centred narratives. In place of the 
usual patronising attitude towards children 
that we see in educational literatur e, the 
Barkha books present real children, doing 
the kinds of things or dinary children 
do at home and in the neighbourhood. 
A radical attempt has been made in 
these books not just to move away fr om 
stereotypes, but to challenge them. It 
is the first time in India that a graded 
reading series, with a literary appr oach to 
reading, has been intr oduced. The early 


no 



Reading is basic to democracy 


literacy department of the NCERT, which 
created this series, has been working with 
several State governments, encouraging 
them to develop similar material in their 
languages and to train teachers to adopt 
the imaginative approach to reading what 
Barkha represents. 

Strangely enough, the NCER T has 
decided to close down the department 
that was pr omoting this appr oach. 
This is not the first time in India that a 
distinct attempt to focus on r eading and 
libraries has been prematurely abandoned. 
Institutional vicissitudes ar e much too 
common to require comment. One can 
only hope that the Ministry of Human 
Resource Development, which contr ols 
the NCERT, will review this decision and 


restore early literacy 5 s academic identity. 
Strong institutional leadership is r equired 
to motivate State governments, NGOs 
and private publishers to take children’s 
literature, especially its neglected aspects 
like design and illustration, seriously After 
decades of advocacy for gender -sensitive 
material for childr en, the lar ger scenario 
remains quite alarming. Many NGOs have 
now taken to publishing for children, and 
in the absence of expert guidance and 
institutionalised review processes, they 
are churning out poor quality material, 
often with explicit ideological bias. State 
governments purchase such material with 
the copious funds that the SSA provides 
for classroom libraries. The NCER T 
does need to play a leadership role in this 
anarchic scene. 
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Reggio Emilia Philosophy 


The Child is Made of One Hundred 

The child has a hundred languages 
A hundred hands 
A hundred thoughts 
A hundred ways of thinking 
Of playing, of speaking 
A hundred always a hundred 
Ways of listening 
Of marvelling of loving 

A hundred joys 

For singing and understanding 
A hundred worlds 
To discover a hundred worlds 
To invent a hundred worlds 

To dream the child has a hundred languages 
And a hundred hundred hundred more 
But they steal ninety nine. 

The school and the culture 
Separate the head from the body. 

They tell the child: 

To think without hands 
To do without head 
To listen and not to speak 
To understand without joy 
To love and to marvel 
Only at Easter and Christmas 

They tell the child: 

To discover the world already there 
And of the hundred they steal ninety nine. 

They tell the child: 

That work and play 
Reality and fantasy 
Science and imagination 
Sky and earth 
Reason and dream 

Are things that do not belong together. 

And thus they tell the child 
That the hundred is not there. 

The child says: 

No way. The hundred is there. 

Loris Malaguzzi 


T he Reggio approach to learning is 
child-centred, teacher-facilitated, 
and community-based work-in- 
progress. It shines as a beacon in the 
education world on how best to draw from 
intrinsic faculties and extrinsic resources to 
cater to needs of children, while fulfilling 
their socio-emotional requirements. 
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Reggio Emilia is a city in Northern 
Italy which is world famous for the 
Reggio Emilia Approach — an educational 
philosophy practised in 33 of its Municipal 
Infant-Toddler Centres (0-3 years) and 
Preschools (3-5+ years). It was developed 
by a teacher L oris Malaguzzi, and the 
parents of villages in the vicinity after Wrld 
War II. After such a massively destructive 
event, people believed that childr en were 
in need of a new way of learning: the 
assumption was that every person forms 
her/his own personality during early years 
of development. The mantra then is to 
foster education that promotes the best 
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possible integration among children’s 
languages which, as Malaguzzi said, are a 
hundred or more. 

Since these schools came after the 
repercussions of F ascism, people had 
learnt the danger of obeying everything 
and conforming to everyone. Childr en 
had to act and think for themselves. Thus 
it was important that they learnt ethics. 


yet gone beyond all and made its own 
theories as well. 

The child is viewed as an active 
constructor of knowledge rather than amcr 
target of instruction. L oris Malaguzzi 
believed that for childr en knowledge 
proceeds like a Tangle of spaghetti 5 . It 
advances - retreats-stands still-takes many 
directions. Reggio schools do not have 





Commendably, the R eggio approach 
has been able to involve childr en, 

parents and politicians in one web of 
participatory engagement. 

Reggio’s success to a gr eat extent is 
owed to the incorporated elements of 
the philosophies of P iaget (teacher and 
child are co-constructors of knowledge), 
Vygotsky (teacher provides experiences that 
are in the zone of pr oximal development 
of the child, ther eby enhancing learning), 
Montessori (play has a significant r ole in 
learning) and John Dewey (learning is an 
active exchange, not a passive transmission) , 


curriculum/lesson plans/units as those 
lead to Teaching’ rather than Teaming’. 
They also do not have textbooks for which 
the ultimate beneficiary is the publisher 
and distributor. Instead, every year the 
school delineates a series of pr ojects - 
some short ranges, some long range, 
depending upon the learning style of 
students and teachers. The teachers follow 
the children, not lesson plans. R eggio’s 
education is like a rhizome - many headed 
and many directional. In Reggio’sprojects, 
the child is in the focus and the topic is 
around him, thereby giving rise to a self - 
guided curriculum. 
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Reggio schools are modelled along the 
lines of extended families. Each class of 
approx 25 childr en spends 3 years with 
the same teacher , thereby experiencing 
long and stable associations. The buildings 
are like large homes with a piazza. The 
ambience is warm and cheerful. Children 
are free to work and play without frequent 
interruptions — sans rigid time tables. 
Children use a lot of visual media, graphic 
language and design to r epresent ideas. 
Comments given by educators on students 5 
work are devoid of judgement — good or 
bad. Educators experience that when adults 
communicate genuine and serious inter est 
in a child’s ideas and their expressions, s/he 
organically improves. 


Ateliers are the most unique components 
of the R eggio approach. Anatelier as 
a studio or laboratory : cc a space for 
researching motivations and theories of 
children from scribbles on up, a place for 
exploring variations in tools, techniques 
and materials with which to work. 55 Aeliers 
are the areas where children do what they 
want to cr eate, draw, paint, sculpt, dirty 
their hands, etc., extensively used for child’s 
extended play or project work. Today most 
Reggio schools have mini-ateliers next to 
each classroom. 


Carlina Rinaldi, the curr ent 

Pedagogista cum Dir ector, believes that 
Why? How? What? are the questions that 
children constantly ask themselves, both 
in school and outside of school. We don’t 
have to teach them to ask C£ why?” because 
inside each human being is the need to 
understand the reasons, the meaning of 
the world ar ound us and the meaning 
of our life. With this attitude, the child 


remains a r eal researcher. Teachers are 
to support and sustain this attitude of 
children to construct explanations. If a 
child says, C£ It’s raining because God is 
crying,” we could easily destioy his theory 
by telling him that it’s because of the 
clouds. The need is to cultivate the child’s 
intention to research and encourage him 
to make theories as explanations. To 
marry theory with practice, Rinaldi thinks 
that documentation is very important as 
it enables teachers to map the childr en’s 
learning. Observation charts, written 
notes and diaries, video r ecordings, 
photographs - all help in r e- interpreting 
child’s learning curve. L ot of proofs of 
children’s learning are mounted every day 
on the wall panels. 

Yet another unique aspect is £ The 
Hundred Languages Exhibit’ which has 
been on display since 1987 till date! It 
was conceived and curated by Malaguzzi 
and Rinaldi to showcase the educational 
story of R eggio that weaves together 
the experiences, r eflections, debates of 
generations of its childr en and their 
parents. This exhibit is taken for meetings, 
conferences and workshops to spr ead 
Reggio’s approach. The exhibit is never 
final. It r emains work in pr ogress as it 
keeps getting edited with new additions 
all the time. 

Reggio educators believe that theirs is 
not a model, a programme, a best practice 
or a benchmark. It is not an exportable 
product. Other cultures are studying it and 
localizing it. The main thing is to find out 
- what works! Outside Eur ope, it is also 
being experimented with in A ustralia, US 
and South Korea. 
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A Unique Adventure in Rural 
Science Teaching 

In the seventies , two voluntary agencies — F riends Ruml Centre and Kishore 
Bharati — had eondueted what may be called a pioneering experiment in science education 
in village schools. The experiment involved the teachers and children ofl 6 village schools of 
Hoshangabad district in Madhya Pradesh , and the emphasis was on learning by discovery \ 
But it was soon discovered , the phrase can remain a seminar cliche, unless educational 
innovations take the socio-economic factors into account. 



I t was examination time. Bhaiyalal 
sat memorising har d. The topic was, 
"Preparation of Oxygen. 5 Parrot-like he 
repeated. "One by heating glass. T wo by 
heating potassium permanganate. Three 
by heating. . . . 5 The possibility of glass 
releasing oxygen was something new for 
us. The boy insisted, "Guruji told us that 
glass, when heated, gave off oxygen. 5 W e 
were puzzled. Going through his textbook, 
the mystery was solved. It said that oxygen 
can be pr epared by heating the oxide of 
lead ( c ot 5 in Hindi). The teacher applied 
his ingenuity to interpret c seesal as " sheesha ? 
(meaning glass). From ‘sheesha? to " kanctf 
(glass) was the next step. The "oxide 5 fell on 
the wayside. 

Some children sat drawing cir cles 
of different diameters with the help of 
their compasses. The teacher had trained 
them well. A casual question was posed 
by one of us, "Can you draw a cir cle of 
4-feet diameter? 5 The whole class look ed 
dumbfounded. The school had taught 
them to draw circles using only a compass. 
A compass had its limits. "If you had to dig 
a well, 4-feet in diameter , how would you 
begin? 5 we prompted. The young faces lit 
up, "That 5 s easy - using a peg and a string! 5 
They confidently sat about demonstrating 
their skill. 

The incidents described above illustrate a 
serious malady in the teaching of science in 
rural schools. (Urban schools fare, perhaps, 


just a bit better!) In our perspective of rural 
development, a wide ranging attack on such 
significant gaps between expectations and 
reality in education occupies a pr ominent 
place. Why does a child have to memorise a 
whole range of disconnected and irrelevant 
facts in the name of science? These facts 
often make little sense to the teachers 
themselves and ar e seldom r emembered 
beyond the examination. 

We are faced with some stark facts. 
First, knowledge is gr owing exponentially. 
No one is expected to know or r etain any 
significant fraction of it. Secondly , it is 
generally accepted that 60 to 70 per cent 
of village children either do not enter the 
school system or drop out at an early age. 
A mere one-fifth enter high school in rural 
areas. Our pr esent education is mainly 
designed for those privileged few . This, 
to us, was a contradiction. The focus of 
education, we felt, should be to pr epare 
the vast majority which drops out midway 
for facing the tough school of earning a 
livelihood. Education's objectives, thus, 
need to be r e-defined in this perspective. 
Science education must aim at developing 
skills and attitudes which enable students 
to learn dir ectly from their envir onment 
and experiences. 


Such ideas wer e concretised in a 
proposal we presented to the Director of 
Public Instruction at Bhopal in F ebruary 
1972. We were apprehensive. We had no 
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A Unique Adventure in Rural Science Teaching 


locus standi in the field of school education. 
We intended to test the feasibility of the 
discovery approach in learning all the 
science subjects under village conditions. 

In addition, our pr oposal stated that 
traditional barriers of syllabus, teaching 
methods, textbooks, teacher student 
relationships and school administration 
would emerge from the day-to-day 
experiences of the teachers and children, 
not from the scholarly expectations of city 
based experts. The examination system 
would also have to under go a radical 
change in keeping with the new objectives. 
We sought freedom to do that. The State 
Government gave us permission. And, 
thus, the experiment began. 

Encounters with Teachers 


The morning of 25 May 1972 saw an 
unsure faculty facing an appr ehensive 
group of 34teachers. The first Orientation 
Course for teachers had begun. Ther e 
was no inauguration, no fanfare. Of 
the participants, only four or five wer e 
graduates, one in science. The r est had 
studied only up to high school and had 
little or no science background. The ice was 
broken by a question, C£ What do you find 
lacking in the pr esent education system?” 
A lively dialogue was spark ed off. It soon 
petered out into an uneasy silence with the 
arrival of the District Education Officer 
(DEO). Despite our appeal and the DEO’s 
encouragement, the openness of the earlier 
discussion could not be r e-established. 
That was our first taste of the hierar chical 
structure of the Education Department, 
which stifles communications and feedback 
from the grassroots to the planners. 


Minister stopped at their tables to observe 
them. Today these teachers can participate 
in uninhibited discussions with senior 
administrators, educationists, scientists and 
NCERT representatives. 

When teachers wer e reluctant to try 
out new experiments which appear ed too 
simple, Prof. Yash Pal’s cc Yar y karke to dekho” 
with a friendly pat on the back made all the 
difference. Throughout the 21- day course, 
the teachers had free access to kit materials 
and books. For the first time in their 
experience of such courses (some had been 
through many), they wer e actually doing 
experiments. They wer e perplexed that 
these experiments could be performed with 
simple items like thread, balloons, rubber 
bands, paper clips, buttons and kulhads 
(earthen cups). The basic issues of the 
discovery approach soon began surfacing. 

For example, a teacher -farmer raised a 
question, “How do fertilizers in soil reach 
the leaves?” At once, an experiment was 
planned. A twig was cut and placed in 
red ink solution. Half an hour later , the 
leaf veins turned r ed. The conclusion was 
obvious. But one teacher was sceptical, 
“How can we be sur e? Perhaps the veins 
turned red because we cut the twig. I have 
seen apples turn brown after cutting.” 
Although the question appear ed trivial 
to us, it could not be ignor ed. Such 
questions form the backbone of the 
discovery approach, providing links for 
further experimentation. A heated debate 
followed. It was decided to modify the 
experiment by including a second twig 
placed in plain water. The concept of using 
"controls’ was born. 


Only a year later , however, the same The teachers wer e by now thor oughly 
teachers took the visit of the State Education engrossed in the spirit of enquiry . C£ What 
Minister in their stride. His arrival caused would happen if we used blue ink?” 
only a minor flutter The teachers continued asked one. All faces turned to the faculty 
to perform the experiments even when the biologist. He shrugged, ££ I do not know .” 
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The teachers were flabbergasted. “How did 
you get your Ph.D if you do not know such 
simple things? 55 It was a jolt to their value 
system. To them a Ph.D signified the end- 
point of all knowledge. Here was a chance 
to illustrate the open-endedness of scientific 
enquiry. They began to icalise that they too, 
would often be forced into such tight spots 
when they would have to admit, “I do not 
know the answer. Let us find out. 55 It was 
a negation of the traditional pre-eminence 
of the teacher. It had been along battle. The 
“I do not know 55 philosophy is only now 
slowly sinking in. 

Even simple ex ercises, for instance, 
of measuring lengths, had many 
surprises in stor e for us. Everyone 
was asked to measur e the length of 
the blackboard:200.8 cm, 198.7 cm, 
200.5 cm, 199.2 cm... ran the list. Why 
this variation? Maybe they had made 
mistakes. They measured again, more 
cautiously. They wer e visibly disturbed 
by the persistence of variation. F or them 
the sanctity of science lay in its exactness. 
The weighing and measurements of 
shopkeepers, too, showed such variations, 
but they put that down to cheating. A 
cosmic ray physicist came forwar d to 
relate his experience of similar variations 
in cosmic ray measur ements, even with 
‘ phoren 5 equipment. That day a new word 
‘£fhat-badh\ literally decrease-increase, 
was added to their scientific vocabulary. 

The programme goes to 
schools 

The teachers at once put their training 
to practice in their schools. Childr en 
were split into gr oups of four to five to 
do experiments. Later on, Paribhmmtm 
(field trips) was introduced as an integral 
part of the curriculum. Special emphasis 
was placed on the r ole of follow-up visits 
by faculty members to the classr ooms- 


not for inspection but for assistance, 
assessment and collection of feedback. 
Sitting with the children on the floor, we 
would go through their workbooks, assist 
in experiments, jot down our observations 
and collect criticism sand suggestions 
from them. 

Intensive school visits and teachers 5 
monthly meetings soon destroyed many 
of our romantic notions. We often found 
the sixth, seventh and eighth class in one 
room, with the primary classes on the 
veranda religiously chanting their lessons. 
Sometimes, a single teacher would handle 
more than one class at a time. 'No- 
classes 5 was a fr equent phenomenon. Kit 
material was often left unclean and flung 
in disarray. Advance preparations for the 
day’s experiments were uncommon. The 
kit was misused. Plastic buck ets, scissors, 
blades, and thr eads found their way to 
private homes. Influential village leaders 
took the liberty of calling for plastic dishes, 
mugs, and tumblers for their wedding 
feasts. Sometimes these never came back. 
Interesting items like magnets, torch, bulbs 
and lenses were irresistible to the children 
and were promptly pinched. 

We had not expected very high academic 
standards, but what startled us most 
was the r ock-bottom level of childr en’s 
development. Minimum capabilities of 
written expression, comprehension and 
mathematics, which they should have 
acquired in primary school, wer e glaringly 
missing. Children could not even write 
in simple Hindi an event, which they had 
observed. Elementary instructions in the 
workbook were not compr ehended. The 
few who could read failed to link instructions 
to actions. They had been trained only to 
memorise. Primary numeracy skills wer e 
not fully developed. A child who could 
count up to 500 when ask ed to write 501 
was flummoxed. All this adversely affected 
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the children’s capability to do and discuss 
science experiments. 

The teacher too , had their pr oblems. 
Harassment, transfers, attachments, 
administrative and survey work, low 
salaries, bossism of local politicians are only 
some of the factors which talc e a teacher 5 s 
mind off teaching. The teaching pr ofession 
has lost its legendary piestige. The discovery 
approach has failed to male any dent in these 
structural barriers. Unmotivated teachers 
remain uninspired. There silver lining was 
that about half the teachers, who air eady 
had a high level of motivation, exploited 
the avenues opened up by the discovery 
approach. This, and the unbounded 
enthusiasm of the children, provided the 
rationale for such innovative efforts. 


In several instances, childien and teachers 
gathered after class hours to observe the 
night skies. Ther e were teachers who 
could inspire children to talc e complete 
responsibility for the management of the 
kit. Children organised themselves to 
continue experiments during the teacher 5 s 
absence. Some children even went beyond 
class experiments by designing their own 
little gadgets lilceprojectors, electric motors 
and bells, tor ches and musical toys fr om 
whatever materials they could lay their 
hands on. Diving into rivers, plodding 
through mud, climbing tr ees and daringly 
probing burrows during field trips, children 
had come back with rar e specimens of 
animals, plants, r oclcs, insects, eggs and 
nests. In our experience, a crucial factor in 
the proper working of any school was the 
concern shown by the village people. 


Thoms and Test Tubes - 
The Kit 


c We are a poor nation; we cannot supply 
kits for experiments. The discovery 
approach is a luxury only affluent nations 


can afford. 5 How often such apologies aie 
heard. These derive fr om the myth that 
science experiments can be done only 
with fancy glassware, costly chemicals and 
sophisticated physical apparatus. Our 
experience was totally to the contrary . 
The use of sophisticated equipment is 
not merely unnecessary but, in some 
cases, actually undesirable. It aids in 
the mystification of science, r emoving it 
farther from the day-to-day realities of 
life. 

The 'Bra intrust' 

It has been a standing jok e with us that 
during annual evaluations and orientation 
courses, a stone thr own in any dir ection 
would strike a Ph.D or a Ph.D-to-be. F or, 
this is the time when our R esource Group 
members from AISTA, Delhi University, 
TIFR, I IT’s, postgraduate colleges 

of Madhya P radesh and other places 
converge on Rasulia andBankhedi. Intense 
discussions carry on deep into the night 
and often spill over to the Delhi University 
Coffee House and TIFR W est Canteen 
where remote villages lik e Dolariya, 
Junetha, Chandon and Nimsadiya acquir e 
real meaning. 

The participation of the Delhi 
University Group in the pr ogramme 
got official sanction from the University 
Grants Commission and the University 
Authorities in 1973. It was the first time 
that a university group in the country 
was officially involved in impr oving 
school education. F acuity members 
spent a semester each at the field level. 
This close involvement has helped to 
£ conscientise 5 the university group about 
grassroots level contradictions and 
conditions. These have been important 
landmarks in the nation-wide debate on 
the social objectives of higher education. 
Education at the university level itself 
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needs drastic changes, but such changes 
cannot precede, and certainly cannot be 
unrelated to, reform at the school level. 
In fact, meaningful r eform at the school 
level will almost inevitably for ce reform 
at the universities. However, unless there 
is an official reorientation of the values 
of promotion of incentives, the vast 
potential in the nation’s university system 
will remain untapped for the task of 
educational change. 


The Hoshangabad experiment, we 
believe, has succeeded in bringing 
the concept of learning thr ough the 

environment- based discovery approach 
from the level of a seminar cliche down to 
the plane of reality in village schools. The 
future success of the endeavour depends 
upon the political will of the Government 
and commitment from the academic 
community to better education in the 
schools of India’s villages. 


[Excerpts from a feature in Science Today , December 1977] 

The Hoshangabad Science Teaching Programme (HSTP) was initiated in rural middle schools 
(classes 6 to 8) of Madhya Pradesh in 1972 as a response to the dismal state of teaching of science 
in the country . Those days NCER T’s major concern was the exponential growth in scientific 
knowledge and its ineorporation in school science books. The way of keeping paee with this was by 
c raising standards’ of the science books , which merely meant stuffing more content and pushing 
difficult concepts down to lower classes. This was in the belief that if children are c exposed ’ to 
them early they will pick them up faster eventually. HSTP was envisaged as a small beginning to 
counter this. It was based on the principle of learning science through experiments. Given the rural 
setting, learning from the environment also became a core principle. It was a major curricular 
and pedagogic breakthrough in a stagnant and hierarchical government school system. A series of 
text-eum-workbooks with detailed guidelines for this education model evolved during the project, 
which today is available at Eklavy a, Bhopal. 
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Learning to Sav No to a System That Fails 

Learning to Say No to 
a System That Fails 

Arti Jaiman 


Children spend long hours in sehools without even learning the 
busies. Many parents have felt there was something seriously wrong 
with sehools but eould never pinpoint the ' crimes' which sehools 
constantly perpetuate. Danger: School! does that. 


R ecently a worried r elative called up. Their bright, 

school-going daughter was having trouble coping with 
her studies. She just could not memorise the poems 
that were part of her school syllabus. A stern missive fr om 
school sent the desperate par ents scampering for help — to a 
tutor. Three and a half years old, their daughter is about to get 
her first taste of failur e at learning. L earning that consists of 
little more than regurgitating meaningless Nursery ihymes — in 
English — that have little reference to her everyday experiences 
in her largely Hindi-speaking home. 


Ensconced in our plush "English-medium 5 life, one could 
well ask, if the child is comfortable in Hindi, why send her 
to an English-medium school ? Her parents would, probably 
justifiably, retaliate, "And condemn her to a life as a second- 
grade citizen, who will constantly have to live with the 
knowledge that by not knowing English, she just isn't good 
enough! 55 


In a time driven by the mark et, and in a mark et driven 
by suave, English-speaking power -brokers, our schools 
have yet to outgr ow their original function as pr ocessing 
houses meant to turn inquisitive, ingenious childr en into 
unquestioning "productive 5 members of an industrial society; 
"good citizens 5 who ar e constantly being warned not to r ock 
the boat, or question the status-quo and the ever increasing 
dominance of market values in our lives. 


The "resurrection 5 of the world's most subversive 
cartoon book on education titled Danger: School! more 
than 20 years after it was first published in Geneva by 
the radical Brazilian educator Paulo Freire and his team 
members at ID AC, brings to us a must-read that grabs 
us by the thr oat and thrusts the r eality of our schools 
into our disbelieving faces. The book is a pr oduct of 
intense debate that took Eur ope and North America by 
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storm in the 60 5 s and 70 5 s when nearly every 
institution, from the school to the state was 
scrutinised by questioning minds lik e Ivan 
Illich, John Holt, P aulo Freire and many 
others. Though based on examples taken 
from the W estern European context, the 
scenarios depicted are uncannily universal. 

So much of the book r eflects our 
own school days which ar e shrouded in 
nostalgia, blocking out recurring moments 
of fear, oppression and loneliness. Big 
punishments for small "crimes 5 . One forgot 
a notebook, and a teacher taunted "Did 
you forget to eat your breakfast, wear your 
clothes, your shoes... then how dar e you 
forget to bring your book. 5 A meaningless 
argument meant only to make a child 
cower with fear . For fear meant r espect. 
Or so they thought. And if the hierarchy of 
teacher and student were not enough, the 
setting up of other hierarchies, all based on 
the power of "discipline 5 , of fear . Monitors 


to check uniforms and prefects to dole 
out punishments. A process of manpower 
management that would appear to draw 
its inspiration fr om the management of 
inmates of a prison - appoint some "stooges 5 
from within the prisoners, and set them 
free to inflict a reign of terror on the rest of 
the prisoners. 

Even if one does come out r datively 
unscathed from this 12-year pr ocess 
of socialisation, our schools have 
systematically transformed learning fr om 
an exciting and active accumulation of 
experiences, to a tedious and passive 
process in which the student is just little 
more than a r ecipient of second-hand 
'knowledge', a pr ocess that completely 
bypasses the experiences that the students 
bring to the classroom. 

The story of how Danger: School! came 
on Indian shelves is as inter esting as the 
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Learning to Say No to a System That Fails 


book itself. The book (Geneva version) 
was discovered in Kishor e Bharati library 
in Hoshangabad in the '70s by intr epid 
science educator Arvind Gupta and its 
photocopied versions wer e circulated to 
friends for years. 



He finally came to the conclusion that 
the book needed to be put into wider 
circulation and got in touch with the 
publishers IDAC (Institute for Cultur e 
Action, Geneva). T o his aid came Sujit 
Patwardhan who owns the Mudra pr ess in 
Pune. He offer ed to print the minimum 
print run of 1,000 copies at a cost of Rs 
15 per copy, the lowest he could quote, 
considering that binding itself cost Rs 2. 
With Rs. 15,000 to raise, Gupta persuaded 
nine like-minded friends to invest in this 
venture. The method was simple. Each 
person, including Gupta himself, would 
invest Rs. 1500. Once the 1000 copies 
were printed, each 'investor' would receive 
100 copies of the book — their shar e — to 
distribute as they pleased. 


Around this time, patr ons of Danger: 
School ! felt a str ong need to translate it 
into Hindi to expand its reach. Chakmak , a 
magazine for children published by Bhopal- 
based NGO Eklavya stepped up to the 
cause and featured part-by-part translation 
of the book in its 13 issues. During the 
process of translation under the guidance 
of Vinod Raina, Indian nuances and 
context automatically slipped into its pages. 
The articles were widely appreciated by the 
readers, to the extent that Lucknow-based 
Prashant Kumar expressed the wish to print 
a collated version of the translations in his 
publication Samkalin Dastavez in 1991. 
Thus emerged Khatm : School! which has 
since 1999 been published by Bharat Gyan 


Vigyan Samiti. It has also been translated 
into Marathi and Telegu. 

Thereafter came the 180° turnabout 
moment when Claude Alvar es of Other 
India Book Press, Goa, which has br ought 
to life many other priceless books, expiessed 
its interest to r econvert Khatm : School! 
from Hindi to English! The first Indianised 
edition of Danger: School! appeared in 1996 
and was reprinted in 2007 in collaboration 
with Earthcare Books, Kollcata. The reprint 
of Danger: School! , a pioneering attempt at 
reaching out, could r ekindle the dormant 
discussion on the dir ection in which 
schooling in India is headed, as competitive 
fervour seems to be submer ging even 
the much vaunted alternative modes lik e 
Montessori, Summerhill and Krishnamurty. 
The printing trajectory of this book is a fine 
example of how a group of people can by- 
pass the obstacle course set up by the book 
publishing mafia. 

If Danger: School! ever goes beyond the 
limited readership it presently enjoys, it will 
probably happen because of the concerted 
efforts of people lik e Gupta and his lik e- 
minded friends who pursue their work with 
the premise that a good idea only gets better 
when it is spr ead around. Through endless 
photocopying, begging, pleading, even 
demanding reprinting rights, and in extreme 
cases, even pirating a book if necessary, 
translating classics on education into other 
Indian languages, constantly cajoling 
(sometimes, successfully) organisations like 
the National Book Trust and the Department 
of Science and T echnology to print these 
books, and writing for whichever science 
magazine they can lay their hands on, Gupta 
and his friends are constantly reaching out to 
students, parents, and educators. 


Based on an article that appeared in the Economic Times on 6 October 1996 
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Arvind Gupta 


Skills are Taught 
Concepts are Caught - PKS 


CCT7 rom the near to the far , from 
1-^ the concrete to the abstract, 55 
JL is a sound pedagogic approach 
for learning maths. Before children can 
understand a thing, they need experience: 
seeing, touching, hearing, tasting, smelling; 
choosing, arranging, putting things 
together, taking things apart. They need to 
experiment with real things. This is how it 5 s 
done in Hungary - a small country which 
has produced some of the world’s gr eatest 
mathematicians . 

The greatest proponent in India of 
learning maths thr ough activities was 
P. K. Srinivans (PKS). As a one man maths 
missionary he did more than anyone else to 
imbue children with the love for this most 
beautiful subject mathematics - the queen 
of all sciences. 

This article is both a tribute as well as a 
recapitulation of some of PKS 5 s work. 

PKS breathed maths. He dreamt maths. 
More than anything else he rubbed this 
infectious enthusiasm on anyone who 
crossed his path. I first met him in 1986 



in a workshop organized by the NCERT at 
the Sri Aurobindo Ashram in Pondicherry. 
Those were pre-xerox days so PKS 
summoned a r earn of cyclostyling paper , 
scissors, glue, old newspapers and one lone 
stapler. PKS gave each teacher one sheet 
of paper and ask ed them to fold an angle 
of sixty degrees? The teachers were at sea! 
Schooled into drawing angles only with a 
protractor they didn’t know any other way 
of doing it. After 15 -minutes of struggle 
the teachers gave up. Then PKS folded one 
straight edge (180-degrees) into 3 equal 
parts and pr oduced an exact 60-degr ee 
angle! The teachers wer e amazed. It was 
almost like a revelation - all so elegant and 
beautiful. He showed them half a dozen 
different ways of folding 60-degr ees. For 
instance, fold a strip into thr ee equal parts 
and then into a triangle. All angles of this 
equilateral triangle would certainly be 
60 -degrees. 

The whole day the teachers folded 
geometric shapes - a r hombus, a hexagon, 
an octagon etc. But how do you fold a 
pentagon? Paper folding by its very natur e 
is binary. As you keep folding and doubling 
paper you generate 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64 . . . 
layers. Weren’t these all binary numbers? But 
how does one fold a pentagon? It is tricky 
but easy. In 1883, an Indian mathematician 
T. Sundra R ow (Rao anglicized to R ow) 
had shown this in his book Some Geometric 
Exercises in Paper Folding (still in print by 
Dover and per haps the world’s first ever 
book on Origami and Mathematics) . How? 
Cut a long 3 -cm wide strip fr om an A-4 
size paper and simply tie a knot! Flatten the 
knot the trim the long ends to get a r egular 
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pentagon. How many times have we tied 
knots and never noticed this! 

In this workshop the teachers folded 
over 80 shapes, some 2-D and others 
3-D. All the 2-D shapes wer e stuck in 
an improvised file made by stapling a 
newspaper! They even folded a pr otractor 
with a dozen angles from a square of paper. 
The teachers were overjoyed. Perhaps they 
learned more practical geometry in these 
2 -days than they had done in their 2 -year 
BEd course! 


This brings us to the moot point - how 
out of sync is school maths with the r eal 
world. Early mathematics evolved from 
the work of the tailor and the tink er - all 
practical crafts people. Mathematics has 
deep roots in practice. The very vocabulary 
of mathematics is replete with associations 
of its pragmatic past. Consider for instance, 
the word “straight line”. It comes fr om 
the Latin word “Stretched Linen”. As any 
farmer wanting to grow potatoes would 
simply stretch a string to help him sow his 
crop in a straight line. Any mason would 
simply stretch a piece of string to help him 
lay bricks in a straight line. So , over time 
“Stretched Linen” became “Straight Line”. 
The “digits” 1 to 10, which we use so 
commonly come from the Latin word for 
fingers - the ten little fingers of our hands. 


Today school mathematics is totally cut 
off from real life. The entir e curriculum 
seems to be overlaid by the mumbo- 
jumbo of pr ofessional mathematicians. 
In the pr ocess the entir e beauty and 
joy of mathematics has got buried. The 
horrendous way mathematics is taught in 


schools it gives children a life time’s distaste 
for this wonderful subject. If childien are to 
appreciate the beauty of mathematics, it is 
imperative for children to get a “feel” for 
mathematics through practical work. 

PKS struggled to infuse life in 
mathematics. He cried, he wept and pleaded 
with one and all that mathematics was all 
around them. And when no one listened 
he wrote a series of 60 odd articles for 
the Hindu which have become classic. He 
demonstrated that there was mathematics 
in coins, in br ooms ticks, in matchbox es, 
in the squar e copy, in bus tick ets, in the 
calendar in every ordinary thing around us. 

After considerable struggle these articles 
were collated by the NCER T into a book 
Resource Material for Mathematics Club 
Activities. This splendid book - per haps 
the greatest maths activity book ever to be 
produced in India has just been r eprinted 
by the NCERT after being out of print for 
almost a decade. 

PKS was not always so lucky . In the 
seventies he wr ote two amazing books 
Number fun with the Calendar and Romping 
in Numberland. He ran from pillar to post, 
from one publisher to another without any 
success. Publishers wanted him to write a 
high-school maths guide which was directly 
linked to the school mass mark et. PKS 
refused. Often his biggest enemies wer e his 
fellow teachers. They hated his popularity 
with students. Some of them even connived 
and had him beaten up! 

But his students loved him. Some 
of them never for got the inspiring way 
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PKS taught them mathematics. In the 
mid-eighties, fifteen years after these two 
books Number fun with the Calendar and 
Romping in Numberland were written they 
were published by PKS 5 s ex-student who 
made good money in an ice ceam business 
in ChenNayi! This certainly was a good 
way of paying gumdakshina. Alas, despite 
the plethora of government or ganization 
and private do-gooders there are still no 
takers of good books in our country! 

PKS shared his passions liberally . In 
the early nineties he sent me a X erox copy 
of the masterpiece 1001 uses of the 100 
squares - by L eah Mildred Beardsley This 
landmark book showed possibilities of 
doing amazingly creative maths activities by 
using just a square copy - used by children 
to do their arithmetic sums and available 
even in far flung villages. This book was a 
revelation. 


All his life PKS shunned commer cial 
gains. He gener ously gave his book 
Manual for Math ematies T eaehing Aids in 
the Primary Sehool to the NCERT for free, 
without any royalties. This gem is out of 
print for years and needs to be translated 
into all Indian languages. He was always 
clad in a white kurta and dhoti spun out of 
khadi - rough and homespun cotton which 
symbolized Gandhiji’s concept of Swadeshi. 
He always sported a Gandhi cap as well. 
His passion for mathematics was visible as 
one approached his house in ChenNayi. 
The compound gate, walls and grills wer e 
laden with equations, identities and proofs - 
by-sight. This legendary maths teacher 
passed away in 2005 at the age of 81. 

The greatest tribute to PKS will be to 
translate all his popular books into all 
languages; to digitize and upload them for 
the children of the world. There can be no 
better tribute to this Pied Piper of Maths. 


Download links for the aforementioned books: 

Resource Material for Mathematics Club Activities 

www. arvindguptatoys. eom/arvindgupta/math s-elub-aetivities.pdf 

Number fun with the Calendar 

www. arvindguptatoys. eom/arvindgupta/ calendar- 1 .pdf 

http://gyanpedia.in/Portals/0/Toys%20from%20Trash/Resourees/books/ealendar.pdf 
Romping in Numberland 

www. arvindguptatoys. eomlarvindguptalrompinginnumberlandeng.pdf 

1001 uses of the 100 squares 

www. arvindguptatoys. eom/arvindgupta/squaresall.pdf 

Manual for Mathematics Teaching Aids in the Primary School 
www. arvindguptatoys. eom/arvindgupta/pks-primarymanual.pdf 

Primary Maths - How do they do it in Hungary? 
http: //www. teachers, tv /video /1 7878 
https://vimeo.eom/5321478 
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El Si sterna 


An orchestra is a community where the essential and exclusive feature is that it comes together 
with the fundamental objective of agreeing with itself Agree on what ? To create beauty! Therefore 
the person who plays in an orchestra begins to live the experience of agreement. And what does the 
experience of agreement mean ? Team practice - the practice of the group that recognizes itself as 
interdependent , where everyone is responsible for others and the others are responsible for oneself 

~ Jose Antonio Abreu, the founder of El Sistema 


E l Sistema (Spanish for £ the system 5 ) 
is a publicly financed voluntary 
sector music education pr ogramme 
that completes 40 years of its formation 
in Venezuela this year . Since its founding 
in 1975, El Sistema has employed music 
education as a vehicle for social change to 
emerge as the most famous music education 
programme in the world. El Sistema-inspiied 
programmes have been active in 55 countries 
where these ar e operated with the support 
from numerous national and r egional 
organisations and touch nearly 7 lakh young 
musicians through 400+ music centres. 


This socio-music programme has created 
talented musicians hand in hand with 
dramatically changing the life trajectory 
of hundreds of thousands of V enezuela’s 
neediest kids. El Sistema’s mission is to 
promote the collective practice of music 
through symphony orchestras and choruses 
in order to help childr en and young 
people in achieving their full potential and 
acquiring values that favour their gr owth. 
It has offered the most vulnerable children 
a creative way out of their impoverished 
lives and a way to great concert halls to the 
most talented amongst them. 


El Sistema Venezuela Legacy 


El Sistema V enezuela has nurtur ed 
international musicians such as Edicson Buiz, 
at one time, the youngest member in the 
history of the Berlin Philharmonic; Natalia 
Luis-Bassa, now conducting thr ee English 
orchestras; flautist Pedro Eustache; violinists 


Edward Pulgar and Joen Vasquez in addition 
to Gustavo Dudamel who now leads the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic. The institution also 
has ensembles like the Teresa Carreno Youth 
Orchestra, the Caracas Symphony Youth 
Orchestra and the world-r enowned Simon 
Bolivar Orchestra to its name. 

La educacion musical 

El Sistema 5 s appr oach to music 
education emphasizes intensive ensemble 
participation from the earliest stages, group 
learning, peer teaching and a commitment 
to keeping the joy and fun of musical 
learning and music making ever -present. 
These orchestral ensembles adapt well to a 
diversity of musical genres and origins. 

Children begin attending an El Sistema 
centre called c nucleo 5 as early as age 2 or 
3 with the vast majority continuing well 
into their teens. P articipation is fr ee for 
all students who attend lessons up to six 
days a week, three to four hours a day, plus 
retreats and intensive workshops. 

Kids of pr eschool age begin with 
work on body expressiveness and 
rhythm. Encouraging the childr en to 
keep their bodies active while playing 
(without losing technique) is a k ey 
feature of the pr ogramme in later 
years. At age 5, children pick up their 
first instruments, starting with the 
recorder and percussion. They also join 
a choir in or der to build community 
through ensemble work. By age 7, all 
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students can pick their first string or 
wind instrument. Kids can change 
instruments but are not encouraged to 
do so frivolously. 


Learning takes place thr ough three 
sources - Instruction, Performance, and the 
Environment. 

Learning through Instruction 

Early instruction includes singing and 
playing with the student’s instrument, 
often focusing on a single note within a 
group song; this helps to develop a sense 
of quality sound. Learning how to use full 
standard notation often talc es many years 
and is incorporated into their learning 
organically. There are three levels of 
practice every week: full ensemble work, 
section work and private lessons. Students 
often encounter the same teacher in both 
their group and personal lessons, ther eby 
allowing the teacher-pupil interaction 
outcome to be enhanced. 

Learning through Performing 

Students play in front of audiences as much 
as possible. This r educes the pr essure of 
formal performance, and allows performing 
to become a natural part of their musical life. 
From a young age, the students are exposed 


to the variety of ochestras within the system, 
from the lowest level to the internationally 
successful Simon Bolivar Orchestra. 

Learning through the Environment 

El Sistema’s primary focus is to cieate a daily 
haven of safety, joy and fun that builds every 
child’s self-esteem and sense of value. Har d 
work and true achievement aie crucial to the 
success of El Sistema. However, a feeling of 
fun is never for gotten. Students frequently 
watch their fellow students perform, 
allowing them to both see and be inspir ed 
by the accomplishments of their peers. 
Attendance is not an issue; the children want 
to be at their local nucleo for themselves, 
their teachers and their fellow students. 

Teachers 

The majority of El Sistema teachers and 
nucleo leaders are former students of the 
program. They understand both the social 
and musical mission of the pr ogram. 
By giving individual attention to each 
student, the teachers nurtur e both the 
individual person and the musician at the 
same time. 

Curriculum 

El Sistema the world over maintains a 
customised national curriculum, including 
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an established musical sequence. Most 
curricula give primary importance to 
their native musical tradition, yet the 


appreciation of international classical 
musicology and techniques is also 
inculcated in most systems. 


[Source: Official website of El Sistema USA , a national alliance of El Sistema-inspired programmes ] 


El Sistema Venezuela: does reality match the rhetoric? 

An in-depth analysis by Dr Geoff Baker, an academic at Royal Holloway, 
University of London puts a big question mark on El Sistema, as practised in 
Venezuela. Excerpts from Dr Baker’s article follow, 


S tories of salvation and breathtaking 
musical performances have seized the 
popular imagination and elevated El 
Sistema into a global phenomenon. Inspkd 
by these rosy images, I went to V enezuela 
in search of the programme’s secret. But to 
my surprise, several V enezuelan musicians 
and cultural observers paint a pictur e of 
discrimination, nepotism, favouritism, 
bullying, poor pay and working conditions, 
strife between management and teachers, 
and exploitation of staff and children. 

I found many Sistema musicians 
unconvinced by claims that the pr oject 
was aimed at V enezuela’s most vulnerable 
children. Pointing to a lack of mechanisms 
for consistently taigeting this demographic, 
they suggested that most musicians came 


from the middle levels of society. Contrary 
to popular belief, El Sistema did not begin 
life as a social pr ogram, and the social 
benefits attributed to it, such as inclusion 
and teamwork ar e harder to detect than 
authoritarianism and competition. W idely 
portrayed as a revolutionary social project, 
El Sistema in fact echoes distinctly tarnished 
traditional C£ drills and skills” pr ogram: 
hierarchical, teacher-centred, and focused 
on repetitive learning and performance. 

How is all this so effectively hidden fr om 
the outside world? P ardy, because for eign 
observers are too easily seduced by the 
spectacles laid on for their benefit by the 
organisation’s slick PR department. Also 
founder Jose Antonio Abieu, an ex-politician, 
is a vastly powerful figure in the country. 


This controversy is being presented here with the intent to say that the apparently corrupt 
El Sistema Venezuela has in the last four decades managed to inspir e countries like the 
US, the UK, France, Canada, Italy and Denmark to replicate the music education model 
that is reaping 100% results for their children and therefore remains a globally successful 
phenomena in nations that have invested into it honestly. 


An orchestra is as good as its conductor. Likewise, an education system is just as good 
as its pedagogues. 
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If sharks were people... 

Bertolt Brecht 
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'f sharks wer e people,” his 
landlady’s little daughter asked 
^Mr. K, ££ would they be nicer to the 
little fish?” 


££ Of course,” he said, ££ if sharks wer e 
people, they would have str ong boxes 
built in the sea for little fish. Ther e they 
would put in all sorts of food plants and 
little animals, too . They would see to it 
that the boxes always had fresh water, and 
they would talc e absolutely every sort of 
sanitary measure. When, for example, a 
little fish would injure his fin, it would be 
immediately bandaged so that he would 
not die on the sharks befor e his time had 
come. In order that the little fish would 
never be sad, ther e would be big water 
parties from time to time; for happy fish 
taste better than sad ones.” 


“Of course, ther e would be schools 
in the big box es as well. Ther e the little 
fish would learn how to swim into the 
mouths of the sharks. They would need, 
for example, geography so that they could 


find the sharks, lazing around somewhere. 
The main subject would naturally be the 
moral education of the little fish. They 
would be taught that the grandest, most 
beautiful thing is for a little fish to offer 
himself happily, and that they must all 
believe in the sharks, above all when they 
say that they will pr ovide for a beautiful 
future. One would let the little fish know 
that this future is only assur ed when they 
learn obedience...” 

“If sharks were people, there would 
of course be arts as well. Ther e would be 
beautiful pictures of sharks 5 teeth, all in 
magnificent colours, of their mouths and 
throats as pure playgrounds where one can 
tumble and play The theatres on the bottom 
of the sea would offer plays showing heioic 
little fish swimming enthusiastically down 
the throats of the sharks...” 

“There would certainly be r eligion. It 
would teach that true life begins in the 
sharks 5 bellies... In short, there could only 
be culture in the sea if sharks were people.” 


i 


[Excerpts from Kalendergeschichten (translates: Calendar Stories ) , a literary collection ofDeutsch 
verse and prose first published in 1949. Bertolt Brecht (1898-1956) was an influential German 
playwright and poet of the 20th century.] 
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G illian was only eight years old, but 
her future was already at risk. Her 
schoolwork was a disaster , at least 
as far as her teachers wer e concerned. She 
turned in assignments late, her handwriting 
was terrible, and she tested poorly . Not 
only that, she was a disruption to the entile 
class, one minute fidgeting noisily, the next 
staring out the window, and the next doing 
something to disturb the other childr en 
around her. Gillian wasn ’t particularly 
concerned about any of this — she was used 
to being corrected by authority figures and 
really didn’t see herself as a difficult child — 
but the school was very concerned. 

The school thought that Gillian had a 
learning disorder of some sort and that it 
might be mor e appropriate for her to be 
in a school for children with special needs. 
All of this took place in the 1930s. I think 
now they’d say she had attention deficit 
hyperactivity disorder, and they ’d put her 
on Ritalin or something similar . But the 
ADHD epidemic hadn’t been invented at 
the time. It wasn’t an available condition. 

People didn’t know they could have that 
and had to get by without it. 

Gillian’s parents received the letter from 
the school with gr eat concern and sprang 
to action. Gillian’s mother put her daughter 
in her best dress and shoes, and took her to 
a psychologist for assessment, fearing the 
worst. Gillian told me that she remembers 
being invited into a laige oak-paneled room 
with leather-bound books on the shelves. 
Standing in the r oom next to a lar ge desk 
was an imposing man who sat her down 
on a huge leather sofa. Nervous about the 
impression she would make, Gillian sat on 
her hands so that she wouldn’t fidget. 


The psychologist went back to his 
desk, and for the next twenty minutes, 
he asked Gillian’s mother about the 
difficulties Gillian was having at school. 
While he didn’t direct any of his questions 
at Gillian, he watched her car efully the 
entire time. This made Gillian extr emely 
uneasy and confused. Even at this tender 
age, she knew that this man would have a 
significant role in her life. She knew what 
it meant to attend a C£ special school,” and 
she didn’t want anything to do with that. 
She genuinely didn’t feel that she had any 
real problems, but everyone else seemed to 
believe she did. Given the way her mother 
answered the questions, it was possible that 
even she felt this way. 

Maybe, Gillian thought, they were right. 

Eventually, Gillian’s mother and the 
psychologist stopped talking. The man lose 
from his desk, walk ed to the sofa, and sat 
next to the little girl. 

C£ Gillian, you’ve been very patient, and I 
thank you for that,” he said. ££ But I’m afraid 
you’ll have to be patient for a little longer . 
I need to speak to your mother privately 
now. We’re going to go out of the loom for 
a few minutes. Don’t worry; we won’t be 
very long.” 

Gillian nodded apprehensively, and the 
two adults left her sitting ther e on her 
own. But as he was leaving the r oom, the 
psychologist leaned across his desk and 
turned on the radio. 

As soon as they wer e in the corridor 
outside the room, the doctor said to Gilliah 
mother, ££ Just stand here for a moment, and 
watch what she does.” Nearly immediately, 
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Gillian was on her feet, moving ar ound 
the room to the music. The two adults 
stood watching quietly for a few minutes, 
transfixed by the girl’s grace. Anyone 
would have noticed ther e was something 
natural — about Gillian’s movements. 

At last, the psychologist turned to 
Gillian’s mother and said, “You know, Mrs. 
Lynne, Gillian isn ’t sick. She’s a dancer . 
Take her to a dance school.” 

Gillian’s mother did exactly what the 
psychiatrist suggested. Gillian started going 
to the dance school. She went on to join the 
Royal Ballet Company, becoming a soloist 
and performing all over the world. Eventually 
she formed her own musical theater company 
and created with Andr ew Lloyd W ebber 
some of the most successful musical theater 
productions in history, including Cats and 
The Phantom of the Opera. 


Little Gillian, the girl with the high- 
risk future, became known to the 
world as Gillian L ynne, one of the most 
accomplished choreographers of our time, 
someone who has br ought pleasure to 
millions and earned millions of dollars. 
This happened because someone look ed 
deep into her eyes — someone who had 
seen children like her befor e and knew 
howto read the signs. Someone else might 
have put her on medication and told her to 
calm down. But Gillian wasn ’t a problem 
child. She didn ’t need to go away to a 
special school. She just needed to be who 
she really was. 


Numerous Stories, 
One Message 


Gillian Lynne’s story may differ fr om 
other “epiphany stories” a gr eat deal. 
What unites them is one undeniably 
powerful message: all these people found 
high levels of achievement and personal 


satisfaction upon discovering the thing 
that they naturally do well and that 
also ignites their passions. They have 
discovered their Element — the place 
where the things you love to do and 
the things that you ar e good at come 
together. The Element is a differ ent way 
of defining our potential. It manifests 
itself differently in every person, but the 
components of the Element are universal. 

Gillian Lynne, Matt Groening, Paul 
Samuelson, Paul McCartney and numerous 
others have accomplished a gr eat deal in 
their lives. But they are not alone in being 
capable of that. Why they are special is that 
they have found what they love to do and 
they are actually doing it. They have found 
their Element. 

In my experience, most people have not. 

Finding your Element is essential to 
your well-being and ultimate success, 
and, by implication, to the health of our 
organizations and the effectiveness of our 
educational systems. 

Being in our Element depends on 
finding our own distinctive talents and 
passions. Why haven’t most people 
found this? One of the most important 
reasons is that most people have a very 
limited conception of their own natural 
capacities. The first limitation is in 
our understanding of the range of our 
capacities — of our own powers. The 
second limitation is in our understanding 
of how all of these capacities r elate 
to each other holistically . The thir d 
limitation is in our understanding of how 
much potential we have for gr owth and 
change. This limited view of our own 
capacities can be compounded by our 
peer groups, by our cultur e, and by our 
own expectations of ourselves. A major 
factor for everyone, though, is education. 
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One Size Does Not Fit All 

Some of the most brilliant, cr eative people I 
know did not do well at school. Many of them 
didn’t really discover what they could do — 
and who they r eally were — until they’d left 
school and recovered from their education! 

Paul McCartney went thr ough his 
entire education at the Liverpool Institute 
without anyone noticing that he had any 
musical talent at all. He even applied to 
join the choir of Liverpool Cathedral and 
was turned down. They said he wasn ’t a 
good enough singer . Really? How good 
was that choir? How good can a choir be? 
Ironically, the very choir that r ejected the 
young McCartney ultimately staged two of 
his classical Beatles pieces. 

McCartney is not alone in having his 
talents overlooked in school. Appar ently, 
organizers kept Elvis Presley from joining 
his school’s glee club. They said his voice 
would ruin their sound. Lik e the choir 
at the Liverpool Cathedral, the glee club 
had standards to uphold. We all know the 
tremendous heights the glee club scaled 
once they’d managed to keep Elvis out. 

I’ve worked for most of my life in 
and around education, and I don ’t 
believe that this is the fault of individual 
teachers. Obviously, some should be doing 
something else, and as far away horn young 
minds as possible. But ther e are plenty of 
good teachers and many brilliant ones. 

Most of us can look back to particular 
teachers who inspired us and changed our 
lives. These teachers ex celled and reached 
us, but they did this in spite of the basic 
culture and mindset of public education. 

There are significant pr oblems with 
that culture, and I don’t see nearly enough 
improvements. In many systems, the 


problems are getting worse. This is true 
just about everywhere. 

In many ways, the education system in 
the United States is very similar to that 
in the United Kingdom, and in most 
other places in the world. Thr ee features 
stand out in particular . First, there is 
the preoccupation with certain sorts of 
academic ability. Important as the skills of 
critical analysis and r easoning, particularly 
with words and numbers are, there is much 
more to human intelligence than that. 

The second featur e is the hierar chy of 
subjects. At the top of the hierarchy are 
mathematics, science, and language skills. In 
the middle aie the humanities. A the bottom 
are the arts. In the arts, there is another 
hierarchy: music and visual arts normally 
have a higher status than theater and dance. 
The third feature is the growing reliance 
on particular types of assessment. Childr en 
everywhere are under intense pr essure to 
perform at higher and higher levels on a 
narrow range of standardized tests. 

Why are school systems lik e this? The 
reasons are cultural and historical. Most 
systems of mass education came into being 
relatively recently — in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. These systems wer e 
designed to meet the economic interests of 
those times — times that wer e dominated 
by the Industrial R evolution in Eur ope 
and America. Math, science, and language 
skills were essential for jobs in the industrial 
economies. The other big influence on 
education has been the academic culture of 
universities, which has tended to push aside 
any sort of activity that involves the heart, 
the body, the senses, and a good portion of 
our actual brains. 

The result is that school systems 
everywhere inculcate us with a very 
narrow view of intelligence and capacity 
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and overvalue particular sorts of talent 
and ability. In doing so , they neglect 
others that are just as important, and they 
disregard the relationships between them 
in sustaining the vitality of our lives and 
communities. This stratified, one-size-fits - 
all approach to education mar ginalizes 
all of those who do not talc e naturally to 
learning this way. 

When they are very young, kids 
aren’t particularly worried about being 
wrong. If they aren’t sure what to do in 
a particular situation, they ’ll just have a 
go at it and see how things turn out. This 
is not to suggest that being wrong is the 
same thing as being creative. Sometimes 
being wrong is just being wr ong. What 
is true is that if you’r e not pr epared to 
be wrong, you’ll never come up with 
anything original. 


Most students never get to explore the full 
range of their abilities and inter ests. Those 
students whose minds work differ ently — 
and we’re talking about many students 
here; perhaps even the majority of them — 
can feel alienated fr om the whole cultur e 
of education. This is exactly why some of 
the most successful people you’ll ever meet 
didn’t do well at school. Education is the 
system that’s supposed to develop our natural 
abilities and enable us to make our way in the 
world. Instead, it is stifling the individual 
talents and abilities of too many students and 
killing their motivation to learn. 

The Pace of Change 


Children starting school this year will be 
retiring in 2070. No one has any idea of what 
the world will look like in ten years’ time, let 
alone in 2070. There are two major drivers 
of change — technology and demography. 


cannot properly grasp. It is also contributing 
to what some pundits are calling the biggest 
generation gap since r ock and roll. People 
over the age of thirty wer e born befor e 
the digital r evolution really started. W e’ve 
learned to use digital technology — laptops, 
cameras, the Internet — as adults, and it 
has been something like learning a foreign 
language. Most of us are okay, and some are 
even expert. We do e-mails and PowerPoint, 
surf the Internet, and feel we’e at the cutting 
edge. But compared to most people under 
thirty and certainly under twenty, we are 
fumbling amateurs. People of that age were 
born after the digital revolution began. They 
learned to speak digital as a mother tongue. 

Younger children who ar e growing up 
with even more sophisticated technologies 
are already outperforming teenagers of this 
generation. And this revolution is not over. 
In fact, it’s bar ely begun. Some suggest 
that, in the near future, the power of laptop 
computers will match the computing power 
of the human brain. Befoe too long we may 
see the merging of information systems 
with human consciousness. If you think 
about the impact in the last twenty years 
of relatively simple digital technologies on 
the work we do and how we do it — and 
the impact these technologies have had on 
national economies — think of the changes 
that lie ahead. Don ’t worry if you can ’t 
predict them: nobody can. 

Add to this the impact of population 
growth. The world population has doubled 
in the past thirty years, fr om three to six 
billion. It may be heading for nine billion 
by the middle of the century . This gr eat 
new mass of humanity will be using 
technologies that have yet to be invented 
in ways we cannot imagine and in jobs that 
don’t yet exist. 


Technology, especially digital technology, 
is developing at a rate that most people 


These driving cultural and technological 
forces are producing profound shifts 
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in the world economies and incr easing 
diversity and complexity in our daily lives, 
and especially in those of young people. 
The simple fact is that these ar e times of 
unprecedented global change. W e can 
identify trends for the future, but accurate 
predictions are almost impossible. 

No other period in human history 
could match the present one in the sheer 
scale, speed, and global complexity of the 
changes and challenges we face. And the 
changes are accelerating. Certain tr ends 
indicate that China, R ussia, India, Brazil, 
and others will play an ever moie dominant 
role in the world economy . We know that 
the population will continue to gr ow 
at unprecedented levels. We know that 
technology will open new fr ontiers, and 
that these technologies will manifest in 
our homes and our offices with stunning 
velocity. With more countries and more 
people in the game than ever befor e, and 
with emerging technology changing the 
game itself as we speak — leads us to one 
inescapable conclusion: we can ’t know 
what the future will be like. 

The only way to pr epare for the futur e 
is to male e the most out of ourselves on 
the assumption that doing so will male e us 
as flexible and pr oductive as possible. It’s 
very possible that our childr en will have 
multiple careers over the course of their 
working lives, not simply multiple jobs. 
Many of them will certainly have jobs 
we haven’t conceived yet. When the only 
thing we know about the futur e is that it 
will be different, isn’t it our obligation to 
encourage them to explore as many avenues 
as possible with an eye toward discovering 
their true talents and their true passions? 

What Is the Element? 

The Element is the meeting point between 
natural aptitude and personal passion. Bople 


who have found their Element ar e the ones 
who are doing the thing they love, and in 
doing it they feel lik e their most authentic 
selves. They find that time passes differently 
and that they are more alive, more centered, 
and more vibrant than at any other times. 
Being in their Element talc es them beyond 
the ordinary experiences of enjoyment or 
happiness. When people aie in their Element, 
they connect with something fundamental 
to their sense of identity, purpose, and well- 
being. Being there provides a sense of self - 
revelation, of defining who they really are 
and what they’re really meant to be doing 
with their lives. This is why many of the 
people in the book describe finding their 
Element as an epiphany. 

How do we find the Element in ourselves 
and in others? There isn’t a rigid formula. 
The Element is differ ent for everyone. In 
fact, that’s the point. W e aren’t limited to 
one Element, by the way . Some people 
may feel a similar passion for one or more 
activities and may be equally good at them. 
Others may have a singular passion and 
aptitude that fulfills them far mor e than 
anything else does. Ther e’s no rule about 
this. But there are, so to speak, elements of 
the Element. 

The Element has two main features, and 
there are two conditions for being in it. 

The features are aptitude and passion. The 
conditions are attitude and opportunity . 
The sequence goes something lik e this: I 
get it; I love it; I want it; Where is it? 

I Get It 

An aptitude is a natural facility for 
something. It is an intuitive feel or a grasp 
of what that thing is, how it works, and how 
to use it. Gillian Lynne has a natural feel 
for dance, Paul McCartney for music, and 
Paul Samuelson for economics and math. 
Our aptitudes are highly personal. Finding 
and developing our creative strengths is an 
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essential part of becoming who we r eally 
are. We don’t know who we can be until we 
know what we can do. 

I Love It 

Being in your Element is not only a question 
of natural aptitude. I know many people 
who are naturally very good at something, 
but don’t feel that it’s their life’s calling. 
Being in your Element needs something 
more — passion. People who ar e in their 
Element take a deep delight and pleasure in 
what they do. 

Years ago, I told an extremely talented 
keyboard player named Charles how well 
I thought he’d played. Then I said that I’d 
love to be able to play keyboards that well. 
“No, you wouldn’t,” he responded. 

Taken aback, I insisted that I r eally 
would. “No,” he said. “You mean you like 
the idea of playing keyboards. If you’d love 
to play them, you’d be doing it.” 

He said that to play as well he did, he 
practised every day for three or four hours 
in addition to performing. He’d been 
doing that since he was seven. Suddenly 
playing keyboards as well as Charles did 
didn’t seem as appealing. I ask ed him how 
he kept up that level of discipline. He said, 
“Because I love it.” He couldn ’t imagine 
doing anything else. 

I Want It 

Attitude is our personal perspective on our 
selves and our cir cumstances — our angle 
on things, our disposition, and emotional 
point of view . Many things affect our 
attitudes, including our basic character, 

our spirit, our sense of self-worth, the 
perceptions of those ar ound us, and their 
expectations of us. An interesting indicator 
of our basic attitude is how we think of the 
role of luck in our lives. 


People who love what they do often 
describe themselves as lucky . People 
who think they ’re not successful in their 
lives often say they ’ve been unlucky . 
Accidents and randomness play some part 
in everybody’s lives. But ther e’s more to 
luck than pur e chance. High achievers 
often share similar attitudes, such as 
perseverance, self-belief, optimism, 
ambition, and frustration. How we 
perceive our cir cumstances and how we 
create and talc e opportunities depends 
largely on what we expect of ourselves. 

Where Is It? 

Without the right opportunities, you may 
never know what your aptitudes ar or how 
far they might take you. There aren’t many 
bronco riders in the Antar ctic, or many 
pearl divers in the Sahara Desert. 

Aptitudes don’t necessarily become 
obvious unless ther e are opportunities to 
use them. The implication, of course, is that 
we may never discover our true Element. A 
lot depends on the opportunities we have, 
on the opportunities we cr eate, and how 
and if we take them. 

Being in your Element often means 
being connected with other people 
who share the same passions and have 
a common sense of commitment. In 
practice, this means actively seeking 
opportunities to explore your aptitude in 
different fields. 

Often we need other people to help us 
recognize our r eal talents. Often we can 
help other people to discover theirs. My 
goal is to illuminate for you concepts that 
you might have sensed intuitively and to 
inspire you to find the Element for yourself 
and to help others to find it as well. What 
I hope you will find here is a new way of 
looking at your own potential and the 
potential of those around you. 



The Element 


Sir Ken Robinson is an author, speaker and education visionary with over three decades of experience 
as an educator and international advisor on education in the arts. He is the recipient of the 
prestigious Benjamin Franklin Medal and Knight Bachelor honour for exemplary services to the arts. 
Sir Robinson is the most watched speaker on TED talks and is devoted to prevent educating people out 
of their creativity. He has made it his mission to emphasise on the need for education to foster diversity 
curiosity and creativity through his books and lectures. 

[Excerpts from the book c The Element: How finding your passion changes everything 7 coauthored by 
Ken Robinson and LouAwnica and published in 2009 by Fenguin.] 
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Day Dreams 


Gijubhai Bhadeka 



I anxiously waited for the school to 
begin. I was ex cited to put my new 
plan into practice: to male e classroom 
teaching interesting and win over my 
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pupils. My heart was full of excitement and 
I could feel my pulse throbbing. 

As the bell rang, boys enter ed their 
classes. The headmaster intr oduced me 
to the students. I look ed at the childr en 
who were to be with me for the next 
twelve months. I could see some of them 
smiling, some winking at each other and 
few nodded stiffly. One or two star ed at 
me in surprise and the r est stood looking 
totally unconcerned. One look at the class 
confirmed this was a mischievous lotINever 
worry, they’ll come around, I told myself. 

I returned home a little dejected. 

The task seemed a bit difficult.In fact, 
it’s going to be a really tough test. Well, no 
matter! I am not going to give up. I should 
have known one doesn’t play by the game 
of silence in this manner . In Montessori 
school a lot of pr eparatory work is done 
before the game is talc en up. I was a fool 
to take it up on my very first day! I should 
have got to know my pupils and established 
a rapport with them. These boys do not 
like the school and they want holidays! It is 
no easy task to work with them.’ 

I prepared a plan of work for the next 
day and went to bed. I passed the night 
dreaming of the day ’s happenings and the 
next day’s work. 

Next day in class the boys crowded 
around me: “Sir, why not have a holiday 
today?... Sir, a day off today. . . Please, Sir!” 

All right,” I said. CC I will let you off today 
but not for the whole day only for two 
hours. However, you will first listen to a 
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story that I am going to tell you. W e shall 
discuss other matters afterwards.” 

I began my story: cc Once there was a 
king. He had seven queens. Each queen 
had a prince and a princess. . .Each of the 
seven princess had a palace of her own. 
There were, in the gar den of each palace, 
seven trees of pearls. . .” 

The boys listened with rapt attention. 
The whole class was quiet not a sound or 
movement anywhere. The headmaster was 
surprised with an absolute silence and came 
to the class to find what the matter was! 

He asked me, “Are you telling a story?” 
“Yes,” I replied, “a story, and a new kind of 
game of silence.” 

As the headmaster left, I continued 
with the story. There was some noise in 
the neighbouring class. I dr ew the pupils 5 
attention to it. “See how this noise disturbs 
us!” All the boys agreed. 

My plan was working; I smiled and 
picked up the thread.Halfway through the 
story I stopped and offered, “If you want a 
holiday, we shall stop here now. If not, we 
may continue with the story.” 


“Please continue the story ; we don 5 t 
want the day off, 55 they answered - everyone 
of them. 


My first day plan was a success. I 
continued with the same plan for few 
days. As their interest in listening to stories 
increased, I started thinking of making a 
classroom library.They were in Standard 
Four and it was the right time to male e 
them read books. 

When the class demanded a story the next 
time I said, “ Well, I have told you all the 
stories Iknew. I don’t know anymore. Isn't 
it silly, that we have a class of 50 childr en 
and all ofus have the same set of books! 
There could be nothing mor e foolish than 
that! So don'tbuy any textbooks this year . 
Instead, give me the money and I will buy 
three differentstory books / pictur e books 
for each one of you. So, instead of 3 stupid 
textbooks you willhave 150 inter esting 
story books.” 

But the next day, one of the boys came 
with the textbooks for language and history 
“My father had bought them for me right 
on the day our r esults were declared,” 
he said. Another boy said, “I have also 
brought the books. They wer e my elder 
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brother’s books. 55 A thir d boy said, “I am 
not going to buy books her e. My uncle is 
going to send them to me fr om Bombay. 55 
Yet anotherone said, C£ My father r efuses to 
give money to me. He says he will buy the 
textbooks for me. 55 

Bowled over, I realised that setting up 
a library was quite easy to imagine. Doing 
it is quite another thing! Some boys had 
brought money. I accepted the money from 
them and gave them receipts. Next day, the 
boys came asking for their textbooks. 

I said, ££ I have bought these story books 
from the money collected fr om you. You 
had said that you would like to read stories, 
so I have bought story books. 55 The boys 
were happy to see the illustrated books with 
colourful jackets. There was a scramble for 
the books. 

“Look here, 55 1 said. “We have at present 
only fifteen books. Fifteen boys will be able 


to read. The remaining twenty will come to 
me and hear what I read. 55 

“As soon as a boy finishes r eading a 
book, he should return it to my table and 
should pick up another one which may be 
there. In this way, every one of you will be 
able to read all the books. 55 1 said. 

I called the others to my table and 
began "model reading 5 from a story book. 
I read with pr oper modulation of voice 
and proper accent. The boys learnt to 
lower their voices so as to not disturb 
others; they had not learnt silent reading 
till then. They kept their voices low for a 
while and then lapsed into loud r eading! 
The "model reading 5 went on. The story 
was specially chosen. All the childr en 
listened with interest. They read on their 
own with even more concentration. This 
was only the beginning of the fulfilment 
of my dream. I had to continue with 
the efforts. 


[Excerpts from GijubhaiBadheka’s memoirs, Divaswapna] 

Nicknamed as Mooch aliMaa’ (Marathi for c mother with a moustache’) , GijubhaiBadheka was a 
visionary teacher who introduced numerous out-of-th e-box pedagogical techniques in Bhavnagar , 
that too as early as the 1930s! W ith no support from the management, or forth at matter, from the 
World Bank or the EU, he set up a classroom librarywiththe children's own resources. Gijubhai had a 
penchant for converting all dull curricular components into games. He took the children out for field 
visits to develop their sensitivity towards nature — much before 'environmental education' became a 
catchword! 
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When children relate what they learn to their own experience , they are interested and alive , and 
what they learn becomes their own. Waldorf schools are designed to foster this kind of learning. 

Anthroposophy is derived by the amalgamation of two Greek words: anthropos + sophia that 
mean c of humans’ and ‘wisdom’ \ respectivelylt is inpre world war era that anAstrian humanist 
Rudolf Steiner thought of amalgamating science and spirituality to create an educational 
philosophy that mains to direct learning at inner development of the pupil through personal 
experiences, which form the building blocks of the child’s unique perspective on the world around. 
The first school based upon Steiner's ideas was opened in 1919 for the children of employees serving 
in the Waldorf-Astoria Cigarette Company in Stuttgart, Germany . This is the source of the 
name TValdorf’, which to day has become synonymous with Steiner’s ideology and is trademarked 
the world over. 



W aldorf or R udolf Steiner 
education is based on an 
anthroposophical view and 
understanding of the human being, that 
is, as a being of body, soul and spirit. The 
education mirrors the basic stages of a 
child's development fr om childhood to 
adulthood, which in general r eflects the 
development of humanity through history 
from our origin, far back in past times up 
to the present. 

When you enter a Waldorf school, the first 
thing you may notice is the cae given to the 
building. Evidence of student involvement 
with the natural environment is to be found 
in every nook and cranny of the campus. 
What strikes you next is the enthusiasm 
and commitment of the teachers you meet. 
Teachers in Waldorf schools are dedicated 
to generating an inner enthusiasm for 
learning within every child. These teachers 
are interested in the students as individuals. 
They achieve this in a variety of ways. 

Even seemingly dry and academic subjects 
are presented from a dynamic perspective 
which gives for emost importance to the 
individual student’s views. This eliminates 
the need for competitive testing, academic 
placement, and behavioristic r ewards to 
motivate learning. It allows motivation to 
arise from within and helps engender the 
capacity for joyful lifelong learning. 


An Ascending Spiral of Knowledge 

In the W aldorf grades, each 
subject studied should contribute to 
the development of a well-balanced 
individual. The purpose of studying a 
subject is not to male e a student into a 
professional mathematician, historian, 
or biologist, but to awak en and educate 
capacities that every human being needs. 
Naturally, one student is mor e gifted in 
math and another in science or historjbut 
the mathematician needs the humanities, 
and the historian needs math and science. 
The choice of a vocation is left to the 
free decision of the adult, but one's early 
education should give one a palette of 
experience from which to choose the 
particular colours that one's inter ests, 
capacities, and life cir cumstances allow. 
The older students pursue special piojects 
and elective subjects and activities, 
nevertheless, the goal r emains: holistic 
development unique to the individual. 

If the ascending spiral of the curriculum 
offers a "vertical integration" fr om year 
to year, an equally important "horizontal 
integration" enables students to engage the 
full range of their faculties at every stage of 
development. The arts and practical skills 
play an essential part in the educational 
process throughout the grades. They are 
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not considered luxuries, but fundamental 
to human growth and development. 

Tridha: An Evolution in Education 

Tridha, Mumbai is one of the many 
schools based on the Steiner philosophy 
of education that are believed to be "doing 
it right 5 , being secular, co-educational and 
non-selective - and actually meaning it 
of course. Based on a mor e humanistic 
approach to learning, the school does not 
believe that quick mugging and spewing 


will get you very far in life. R ather, they 
believe in holistic teaching which ensur es 
that music and art layer mor e theoretical 
subjects like science and math to help 
children reach £ a deeper understanding 
of relative concepts 5 . They then go on 
to provide them with daily hands-on 
experience and believe that £ it 5 s an equation 
that’s clearly paying off. At the end of their 
schooling, all students ar e geared towards 
the IGCSE examination, but their method 
of getting there is different to most others 
who are doing the same. 
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